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THE LETTERS 

OF 

HORACE WALPOLE 

138. To Horace Mank. 

iiAii Sir, 1743.] 

I have been much desired by a very particular friend, 
recommend to you Sir William Maynard^, who is going 
Florence. You will oblige me extremely by any civilities 
u show him while he stays there ; in particular, by intro- 
icing him to the Prince and Princess de Craon, Madame 
Lares, and the rest of my acquaintance there, who, I dare 
jr, will continue their goodness to me, by receiving him 
th the same politeness that they received me, I am, Sue, 

139. To Horace Mank. 

Arlington Street, Jan. 24, 1744. 

Don’t think me guilty of forgetting you a moment, 
ough I have missed two or three posts. If you knew 
e incessant hurry and fatigue in which I live, and how 
w moments I have to myself, you would not suspect 
e. You know I am naturally indolent, and without 
plication to any kind of business; yet it is impossible, 
this country, to live in the world, and be in Parliament, 
id not find oneself every day more hooked into politics 
id company, especially inhabiting a house that is again 
»come the centre of affairs. My Lord becomes the last 

Letter 188.—Fotirth Baronet, of Walton, Essex. 
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WALPOLE. JI 
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To Horace Mann 


[1744 


resource, to which they are all forced to apply. One part 
of the ministry, you may be sure, do ; and for the other, 
they affect to give themselves the honour of it too. 

Last Thursday I would certainly have written to give 
you a full answer to your letter of griefs, but I was shut 
up in the House till past ten at night; and the night before 
till twelve. But I must speak to you in private first. 
I don’t in the least doubt but my Lady W. and Eichcourt 
would Willingly be as mischievous as they are malicious, 
if they could : but, my dear child, it is impossible. Don’t 
fear from Lord Carteret’s silence to you; he never writes: 
if that were a symptom of disgrace, the Duke of Newcastle 
would have been out long ere this: and when the Regency 
were not thought worthy of his notice, you could not 
expect it. As to your being attached to Lord Orford, that 
is your safety. Carteret told him the other day, ‘My 
Lord, I appeal to the Duke of Newcastle, if I did not tell 
the King that it was you who had carried the Hanover 
troops.’ That, too, disproves the accusation of Sir Eobert’s 
being no friend to the Queen of Hungary. That is now 
too stale and old. However, I will speak to my Lord and 
Mr. Pelham—would I had no more 'cause to tremble for 
you, than from little cabals! But, my dear child, when 
we hear every day of the Toulon fleet sailing, can I be easy 
for you ? or can I not foresee where that must break, unless 
Matthews and the wonderful fortune of England can inter¬ 
pose effectually ? We are not without our own fears ; the 
Brest fleet of twenty-two sail is out at sea; they talk, for 
Barbadoes, I believe we wish it may be thither destined. 
Judge what I think; I cannot, nor may write: but I am 
in the utmost anxiety for your situation. 


Letter 139.—^ According to Lord Tuscan Prime Miiuater) to compass 

iDover, Mann had heard rumours of his removal from Florence, 
efforts on the part of Eichcourt (the 


To Horace Mann 


3 


1744 ] 

The whole world, nay, the Prince himself, allows, that 
if Lord Orford had not come to town, the Hanover troops 
had been lost. They were in ejffect given up by all but 
Carteret. We carried our own army in Flanders by a 
majority of 112 2. Wednesday was the great day of 

expectation: we sat in the committee on the Hanover 
troops till twelve at night: the numbers were 271 to 226. 
The next day on the report we sat again till past ten, the 
opposition having moved to adjourn till Monday, on which 
we divided, 265 to 177, Then the Tories all went away 
in a body, and the troops were voted. 

We have still tough work to do: there are the estimates 
on the extraordinaries of the campaign, and the Treaty of 
Worms to come—I know who * thinks this last more difficult 
to fight than the Hanover troops. It is likely to turn out 
as laborious a session as ever was, All the comfort is, all 
the abuse don’t lie at your door nor mine; Lord Carteret 
has the full perquisites of the ministry. The other day, 
after Pitt had called him ‘the Hanover troop-minister, 
a flagitious task-master,’ and said, ‘ that the sixteen thousand 
Hanoverians were all the party he had, and were his 
placemen ’; in short, after he had exhausted invectives, he 
added, ‘ But I have done: if he were present, I would say 
ten times more.’ Murray shines as bright as ever he did 
at the bar; which he seems to decline, to push his fortune 
in the House of Commons under Mr. Pelham. 

This is the present state of our politics, which is our 
present state; for nothing else is thought of. We fear 
the King will again go abroad. 

2 It appears from Mr. Philip the verse which Lnoan puts in 
Yorke’s Parliameritary Journal, that Curio’s mouth to Caesar, to the 
the letter-writer took a part in King:— 

the debate—‘Young Mr. Walpole’s ‘Livor edax tibi cuncta negat, 
speech,* he says, ‘ met with deserved GfaUosque subaotos, 

applause from everybody : it was Yix impune feres.’ Wright, 
judicious and elegant: he applied ® Lord Orford. Walpole. 
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To Horace Mann 


[mi 

Lord Hartington has desired me to write to you for 
some melon^seeds, which you will be so good to get the 
best, and send to me for him. 

I can’t conclude without mentioning again the Toulon 
squadron: we vapour and say, by this time Matthews has 
beaten them, while I see them in the port of Leghorn! 

My dear Mr. Chute, I trust to your friendship, to comfort 
our poor Miny : for my part I am all apprehension! My 
dearest child, if it turns out so, trust to my friendship for 
working every engine to restore you to as good a situation 
as you will lose, if my fears prove prophetic! The first 
peace would reinstate you in your favourite Florence, who¬ 
ever were sovereign of it, I wish you may be able to 
smile at the vanity of my fears, as I did at yours about 
Eiohcourt. Adieu! adieu! 

140. To Hoeaoe Mann. 


Feb. 9, 1744. 

I HAVE scarce time to write, or to know what I write. 
I live in the House of Commons. We sat on Tuesday till 
ten at night, on a Welsh election ; and shall probably stay 
as long to-day on the same. 

I have received all your letters by the couriers and the 
post: I am persuaded the Duke of Newcastle is much 
pleased with your dispatch; but I dare not inquire, for 
fear he should dislike your having written the same to me. 

I believe we should have heard more of the Brest 
squadron, if their appearance off the Land’s End on Friday 
was sennight, steering towards Ireland, had occasioned 
greater consternation. It is incredible how little impres¬ 
sion it made: the stocks hardly feh: though it was then 
generally believed that the Pretender’s son was on board \ 


Letter 140.—i Thte was not the case, 


To Horace Mann 
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744 ] 

Ve expected some invasion ; but as they were probably 
isappointed on finding no rising in their favour, it is now 
elieved that they are gone to the Mediterranean. They 
arrowly missed taking the Jamaica fleet, which was gone 
ut convoyed by two men-of-war. The French pursued 
lem, outsailed them, and missed them by their own in- 
spertness. Sir John Norris is at Portsmouth, ready to 
lil with nineteen men-of-war, and is to be joined by two 
lore from Plymouth. We hope to hear that Matthews 
as beat the Toulon squadron before they can be joined 
y the Brest This is the state of our situation. They 
ave stopped the embarkation of the six thousand men 
)r Flanders; and I hope the King’s journey thither. The 
pposition fight every measure of supply, but very unsuc- 
Bssfully. When this Welsh election is over, they will 
robably go out of town, and leave the rest of the session 
b ease. 

I think you have nothing to apprehend from the new 
line that is preparing against you. My Lord is convinced 
is an idle attempt; and it will always be in his power 
) prevent any such thing from taking effect. I am very 
nhappy for Mr. Chute’s gout, or for anything that disturbs 
le peace of people I love so much, and that I have such 
ast reason to love. You know my fears for you ; pray 
[eaven they end well! 

rt is universally believed that the Pretender’s son, who 

1 at Paris, will make the campaign in one of their armies, 
suppose this will soon produce a declaration of war ®; 

ad then France, perhaps, will not find her account in 
aving brought him as near to England as ever he is like 
) be. Adieu! My Lord is hurrying me down to the 
[ouse. I must go! 

2 The latter squadron returned to ^ w'ar was declared by Prance on 
rest, after cruising in the Channel. March 15 (N.S,), 1744, 


House of Commons, Feb. 16, 1744. 
We are come nearer to a crisis than indeed I expected! 
After the various reports about the Brest squadron, it has 
proved that they are sixteen ships of the line off Torbay; 
in all probability to draw our fleet from Dunkirk, where 
they have two men-of-war and sixteen large Indiamen to 
transport eight thousand foot and two thousand horse which 
are there in the town. There has been some difficulty to 
persuade people of the imminence of our danger; but 
yesterday the King sent a message to both Houses to 
acquaint us that he has certain information of the young 
Pretender being in France^, and of the designed invasion 
from thence, in concert with the disaffected here. Inome- 
diately the Duke of Marlborough, who most handsomely 
and seasonably was come to town on purpose, moved for 
an address to assure the King of standing by him with 
lives and fortunes. Lord Haii;ington, seconded by Sir 
Charles Windham the convert son of Sir William moved 
the same in our House. To our amazement, and little sure to 
their own honour, Waller and Dodington, supported in the 
most indecent manner by Pitt, moved to add, that we would 
immediately inquire into the state of the Havy, the causes 
of our danger by negligence, and the sailing of the Brest 
fleet. They insisted on this amendment, and debated it till 
seven at night, not one (professed) Jacobite speaking. The 
division was 287 against 123. In the Lords, Chesterfield 
moved the same amendment, seconded by old dull West¬ 
moreland ; but they did not divide. 


Ijktteb 141.—1 He reached Paris 
on January SO. 

2 Sir Charles Wyndham (1710- 
1768), fourth Baronet, succeeded his 
tmcle (seventh Duke of Somerset) as 
second Earl of Egremont, 17B0; 
M. P. for Appleby 5 Secretary of State 


for the Southern Province, 1761. 

® Third Baronet, of Orchard 
Wyndham j Secretary at War, 1711; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1713. 
He was for many years the leader 
of the Tories in the House of Com¬ 
mons ; d. 1740. 



To Horace Mann 
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r44] 


All the troops have been sent for in the greatest haste 
) London; but we shall not have above eight thousand 
len together at most. An express is gone to Holland, and 
eneral Wentworth followed it last night, to demand six 
lousand men, who will probably be here by the end of 
ext week^ Lord Stair has offered the King his service, 
id is to-day named Commander-in-chief®. This is very 
enerous, and will be of great use. He is extremely beloved 
i the army, and most firm to this family. 

I cannot say our situation is the most agreeable; we 
now not whether Norris is gone after the Brest fleet or 
it®. We have three ships in the Downs, but they cannot 
revent a landing, which will probably be in Essex or 
iiffolk. Don’t be surprised if you hear that this crown 
fought for on land. As yet there is no rising; but we 
lUst expect it on the first descent. 

Don’t be uneasy for me, when the whole is at stake, 
don’t feel as if my friends would have any reason to be 
)ncerned for me: my warmth will carry me as far as any 
lan; and I think I can bear as I should the worst that 
m happen: though the delays of the French, I don’t know 
om what cause, have not made that likely to happen. 

The King keeps his bed with the rheumatism. He is 
it less obliged to Lord Orford for the defence of his crown, 
iw he is out of place, than when he was in the administra- 
on. His zeal, his courage, his attention, are indefatigable 
id inconceivable. He regards his own life no more than 
hen it was most his duty to expose it, and fears for 
rerything but that. 

I flatter myself that next post I shall write you a more 


4 The Dutch were houud by treaty 
fttrnish 6,000 men whenever the 
fotestant succession in England 
as in danger. 

® The Duke of Marlborough and 
)rd Stair had quitted the army in 


disgust, after lost campaign, on the 
King’s showing such unmeasurable 
preference to the Hanoverians. Wal¬ 
pole. 

® Norris (with his fleet) was in the 
Downs. 


j -0 Horace Mann \i 7 U 

^ u*, a it W,„ 

you woS/dra f ■‘^* “ uwe M 

rthTcit s z. r “ 

a Jacobite till 4 ^ ^ I was 

Jacobite till It was almost my interest to be one. Adieu I 

142. To Horace Mane. 

T, j Thursday, Feb. 23 1744 

nishi.z: :;f 

moment come from tbe tt.. 4 ^ ^ 

a great Welsli oio *■• • we have carried 

I f»t TV?"”* Wiiliama by 26 . 

Calais Thei-e . stopping our messenger at 

tion of the news. The Bre«+ « I utmost expecta- 

dbast of Sussex m ^ was yesterday on the 

i«i»d, ZS™Tl^™ f‘ “““'j “»*<«« 

, ana nave sent for two more. Tbe T>,.+„i, 
commg: Lord Stair is general • ! x , ^ 

God knows why not ’ We ii ' ^ ^ taken up— 

having beaten and sunkTteht of Matthews 

French have so stoned f *1^® 

arms have bee^Sd I 

Plymouth. Attempts hflv ! merchant’s house at 

Scotland, but unsuccessfuUy. “ 

^^Ki^’p ?> of Saxony 

Edward. «aPPOrt of Charles » On Eebfil m S1 A.i • , „ x 

S<4e“&ohalT‘l®°^’ r ao^on 

sale, Mardohal de Eranoe, natnral *‘*® and Spanish fleets 
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1744] 

My dear child, I write short, but it is much; and I could 
not say more in ten thousand words. All is at stake; we 
have great hopes, but they are but hopes ! I have no more 
time: I wait with patience for the event, though to me it 
[uust and shall be decisive. 

143. To Horace Mann. 

March 1st, 1744. 

I WISH I could put you out of the pain my last letters 
nust have given you. I don’t know whether your situation, 
to be at such a distance on so great a crisis, is not more 
lisagreeable than ours, who are expecting every moment to 
tiear the French are landed. We had great ill-luck last 
week: Sir John Norris, with four-and-twenty sail, came 
within a league of the Brest squadron, which had but 
Fourteen. The coasts were covered with people to see the 
Bngagement ; but at seven in the evening the wind changed, 
md they escaped. There have been terrible winds these 
Four or five days: our fleet has not suffered materially, but 
bheirs less. Ours lies in the Downs; five of theirs at Tor- 
bay—the rest at La Hogue. We hope to hear that these 
storms, which blew directly on Dunkirk, have done great 
damage to their transports. By the fortune of the winds, 
which have detained them in port, we have had time to 
make preparations; if they had been ready three weeks ago, 
when the Brest squadron sailed, it had all been decided. 
We expect the Dutch in four or five days. Ten battalions, 
which make seven thousand men, are sent for from our 
army in Flanders, and four thousand from Ireland, two of 
which are arrived. If they still attempt the invasion, it 
must be a bloody war 1 

The spirit of the nation has appeared extraordinarily in 
our favour. I wish I could say as much for that of the 
ministry. Addresses are come from all parts, but you know 
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how little they are to be depended on—King James had 
them. The merchants of London are most zealous: the 
French name will do more harm to their cause than the 
Pretender’s seiwice. One remarkable circumstance happened 
to Colonel Cholmondeley’s regiment on their march to 
London; the public-houses on all the road would not let 
them pay anything, but treated them, and said, ‘You are 
going to defend us against the French.’ There are no signs 
of any rising. Lord Barrimore, the Pretender’s general, and 
Colonel Cecil, his Secretary of State, are at last taken up; 
the latter, who having removed his papers, had sent for 
them back, thinking the danger over, is committed to the 
Tower, on discoveries from them; but, alas! these dis¬ 
coveries go on but lamely. One may perceive who is not 
minister, rather than who is. The opposition tried to put 
off the suspension of the Habeas Corpus—feebly. Vernon ^ 
and the Grenvilles are the warmest; Pitt and Lyttelton 
went away without voting. My father has exerted himself 
most amazingly: the other day, on the King’s laying some 
information before the House, when the ministry had deter- 
miued to make no address on it, he rose up in the greatest 
agitation, and made a long and fine speech, on the present 
situation. The Prince was so pleased with, it, that he has 
given him. leave to go to his court, which he never would 
before. He vrent yesterday, and was most graciously received. 

Lord Stair is at last appointed general- General Ogle¬ 
thorpe® is to have a commission for raising a regiment of 
hussars, to defend the coasts. The Swiss servants in 
London have offered to form themselves into a regiment ; 
six hundred are already clothed and armed, but no colonel 
or officers appointed. We flatter ourselves that the divisions 


Lettbb 143.—1 Admixal Vernon. 
Wa^wlA, 

* General James Edward Ogle¬ 
thorpe (1696-1785), the colonisef of 


Georgia. He was in England for 
the purpose of raising troops for the 
defence of the settlement. 
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in the French ministry will repair what the divisions in our 
own undo. 

The answer from the Court of France to Mr. Thomson on 
the subject of the boy ® is most arrogant: ‘ that when we 
have given them satisfaction for the many complaints which 
they have made on our infraction of treaties, then they will 
think of giving us des echirdssements.^ 

We have no authentic account yet from Matthews: the 
most credited is a letter from Marseilles to a Jew, which 
says it was the most bloody battle ever fought; that it 
lasted three days ; that the two first we had the worst, and 
the third, by a lucky gale, totally defeated them. Sir 
Charles Wager always said, ‘ that if a sea-fight lasted three 
days, he was sure the English suffered the most for the two 
first, for no other nation would stand beating for two days 
together.’ 

Adieu! my dear child. I have told you every circum¬ 
stance I know : I hope you receive my letters; I hope their 
accounts will grow more favourable. I never found my 
spirits so high, for they never were so provoked. Hope the 
best, and believe that, as long as I am, I shall always be 

Yours sincerely. 

P.S. My dear Chutes, I hope you will still return to 
your own England. 


144 To Horace Mann. 

March 5th, 1744, 8 at night. 

I HAVE but time to write you a minute-line, but it will be 
a comfortable one. There is just come advice, that the 
great storm on the 25th of last month, the very day the 
embarkation was to have sailed from Dunkirk, destroyed 
twelve of their transports, and obliged the whole number of 
troops, which were fifteen thousand, to debark. You may 
® Prince Charles Edward. 
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look upon the invasion as at an end, at least for the present; 
though, as eveiTthing is so come to a crisis, ^ “o* 
be surprised to hear of the attempt renewed. We know 
nothing yet certain from Matthews; his victory grows a 
great doubt. 

As this must go away this instant, I cannot wiute more 
but what could be more ? Adieu! I wish you all joy. 

145. To Horace Makn. 

March 15th, 1744. 

1 HAVE nothing new to tell you: that great storm certainly 
saved us from the invasion—then. Whether it has put an 
end to the design is uncertain. They say the embargo at 
Dunkirk and Calais is taken off, but not a vessel of ours is 
come in from thence. They have, indeed, opened again the 
communication with Ypres and Hieuport, &c., but we don’t 
yet hear whether they have renewed their embarkation. 
However, we take it for granted it is all over—from which, 
I suppose, it will not be over. We expect the Dutch troops 
every hour. That reinforcement, and four thousand men 
from Ireland, will be all the advantage we shall have made 
of gaining time. 

At last we have got some light into our Mediterranean 
affair, for there is no calling it a victory. Villettes has sent 
a courier, by which it seems we sunk one great Spanish 
ship^; the rest escaped, and the French fled shamefully; 
that was, I suppose, designedly and artfully. We can’t 
account for Lestock’s not coming up with his seventeen 
ships*, and we have no naind to Like it, which will not 

liicTTKB 145.—*1 The Poder, first roanded the rear of the English 
taken by Matthews, then rescned fieet, was on bad terms with Admiral 
by the Spaniards, who, however, Matthews, and taking advantage of 
abandoned her in their flight. She a doubtfiil signal, purposely, it is 
was bnmt by the English. supposed, refrained from supporting 

2 Vice-Admiral Lestock, who com- him. 
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;e you. We flatter ourselves that, as this was only the 
day, we shall get some more creditable history of some 
leding day. 

le French are going to besiege Mons *: I wish all the 
may take that turn j I don’t desire to see England the 
;re of it. We talk no more of its becoming so, nor of 
plot, than of the gunpowder treason. Party is very 
t ] I believe, because the Jacobites have better hopes 
from parliamentary divisions,—those in the ministry 
very high, and, I think, near some crisis, 
have enclosed a proposal from my bookseller to the 
irtaker of the Musewm Florentinum, or the concerners 
, as the paper called them ; but it was expressed in such 
derfuUy battered English, that it was impossible for 
sley or me to be sure of the meaning of it. He is 
(hionable author, and though that is no sign of perspi- 
r, I hope more intelligible. Adieu! 


146, To Horace Mann. 


Loudon, March 22, 1744. 

AM sorry this letter must date the era of a new corre- 
dence, the topic of which must he blood I Yesterday, 
) advice from Mr. Thompson^, that Monsieur Amelot^ 
sent for him and given him notice to be gone, for 
claration of war with England was to be published in 
days. Politically, I don’t think it so bad ; for the very 
e of war, though in effect on foot before, must make 
governors take more precautions; and the French 
aring it will range the people more on our side than on 


[one was not besieged till 1746, 
PTSE 146 .—^ Chaplain to the 
Lord Waldegrave, after whose 
L he acted as Minister at ^aris, 
le war, when he returned, and 


was made a Dean in Ireland. Wah 
pole. 

2 Jean Jacques Amelot dn Chaillou 
(oixo. 1689<-1749), Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, 
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the Jacobite: besides, the latter will have their communica¬ 
tion with France cut o£ But, my dear child, what lives, 
what misfortunes, must and may follow all this I As a man, 
I feel my humanity more touched than my spirit I feel 
myself more an universal man than an Englishman! 
have already lost seven millions of money and thirty 
thousand men in the Spanish war—and all the fruit of all 
this blood and treasure is the glory of having Admiral 
Vernon’s head on alehouse signs! for my part, I would not 
purchase another Duke of Marlborough at the expense of 
one life. How I should be shocked, were I a hero, when 
I looked on my own laurelled head on a medal, the reverse 
of which would be widows and orphans. How many such 
will our Patriots have made! 

The embarkation at Dunkirk does not seem to go on, 
though, to be sure, not laid aside. We received yesterday 
the particulars of the Mediterranean engagement from 
Matthews. We conclude the French squadron retired de¬ 
signedly, to come up to Brest, where we every day expect 
to hear of them. If Matthews does not follow them, adieu 
our triumphs in the Channel—and then ! Sir John Norris 
has desired leave to come back, as little satisfied with the 
world as the world is with him^ He is certainly very 
unfortunate*; but I can’t say I think he has tried to correct 
his fortune. If England is ever more to be England, this 
sure is the crisis to exert all her vigour. We have all the 
disadvantage of Queen Elizabeth’s prospect, without one of 
her ministers. Four thousand Dutch are landed, and we 
hope to get eight or twelve ships from them. Can we now 
say, Quaiuor moHa vmdico ® ? 


* Norris resigiied his command on 
March 18, and wrote to Newcastle 
that * his retirement was as necessary 
for the King*s service under the 
present management of the Ad¬ 
miralty, as for his own reputation 


and safety.’ (Z). JV. B.) 

* He was called by the seamen 
^Ponl-weather Jack.’ Walpole, 

® Motto of a medal of Charles the 
Second. Walpole, 
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I will not talk any more politically, but turn to bymeneals, 
rith as much indifference as if I were a first minister. 
Vho do you think is going to marry Lady Sophia Fermor®? 
-only my Lord Carteret!—this very week!—a drawing- 
3om conquest. Do but imagine how many passions will 
e gratified in that family! her own ambition, vanity, and 
^sentment—love she never had any; the politics, manage- 
lent, and pedantry of the mother, who will think to govern 
er son-in-law out of Froissart*^. Figure the instructions 
will give her daughter! Lincoln is quite indifferent 
nd laughs. My Lord Chesterfield says, 4t is only another 
P Carteret’s vigorous measures.’ I am really glad of it; for 
ei beauty and cleverness did deserve a better fate than she 
'"a.s on the point of having determined for her for ever. 
Cow graceful, how charming, and how haughtily con- 
escending she will be! how, if Lincoln should ever hint 
ast history, she will 

'Stare upon the strange man’s face, 

As one she ne’er had known®!’ 

I wonder I forgot to tell you that Dodington had owned 
match of seventeen years’ standing with Mrs. Behan, to 
"laom the one you mention is sister. 

I have this moment received yours of March 10th, and 
■xajxk you much for the silver medal, which has already 
tlcen its place in my museum. 

I feel almost out of pain for your situation,, as by the 
motion of the fleets this way, I should think the expedition 
> Italy abandoned. We and you have had great escapes, 
xxt we have still occasion for all providence! 

T am very sorry for the young Sposa Panciatici, and wish 
11 the other parents joy of the increase of their families. 

c Eldest daughter of ThomaSj Earl Eroissart. Walpole, 
z Pomfret. Walpole^ ® Verses in Congreve's Doris, 

*7 Iiady Pomfret liad translated Wa^poU. 
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Mr. Whithed is en Ion train ; but the recruits he is raising 
will scarce thrive fast enough to be of service this war. My 
best loves to him and Mr. Chute. I except you three out of 
my want of public spirit. The other day, when the Jacobites 
and Patriots were carrying everything to ruin, and had made 
me warmer than I love to be, one of them said to me, ^ Why 
don’t you love your country?’ I replied, 'I should love 
my country exceedingly, if it were not for my countrymen.’ 
Adieu! 


147. To Hoeace Mann. 

April 2, 1744. 

I AM afraid our correspondence will be extremely dis¬ 
jointed, and the length of time before you get my letters 
will make you very impatient, when all the world will be 
full of events; but I flatter myself that you will hear every¬ 
thing sooner than by my letters; I mean, that whatever 
happens will be on the Continent; for the danger from 
Dunkirk seems blown over. We declared war on Saturday: 
that is all I know, for everybody has been out of town for 
the Easter holidays. To-morrow the Houses meet again: 
the King goes, and is to make a speech. The Dutch seem 
extremely in earnest, and I think we seem to put all our 
strength in their preparations. 

The town is persuaded that Lord Clinton^ is gone to 
Paris to make peace: he is certainly gone thither, nobody 
knows why. He has gone thither every year all his life, 
when he was in the opposition; but, to be sure, this is 
a very strange time to take that journey. Lord Stafford, 
who came hither just before the intended invasion, (no 

147.—^ Hxigli Eortescne, opposition, and left off his riband 
affc^ards Earl of Clinton and and star for one day, but thought 
Enight of the Bath. Not long after better of it, and put them on the 
he received that Order he went into next. Walpole, 
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ml)t for the defence of the Protestant religion \ especially 
his father-in-law, Bulkeley* was colonel of one of the 
abarked regiments,) is going to carry his sister* to be 
arried to a Count de Eohan, and then returns, having 
sign manual for leaving his wife there. 

We shall not be surprised to hear that the Electorate has 
t a new master; shall you ? Our dear nephew of Prussia 
ill probably take it, to keep it safe for us. 

I had written thus far on Monday, and then my Lord 
me from New Park: and I had not time the rest of the 
,y to finish it. We have made very loyal addresses to the 
ing on his Speech, which I suppose they send you. There 
not the least news, but that my Lord Carteret’s wedding 
LS been deferred on Lady Sophia’s falling dangerously ill 
a scarlet fever; but they say it is to be next Saturday, 
le is to have sixteen hundred pounds a year jointure, four 
indred pin-money, and two thousand of jewels. Carteret 
ys he does not intend to marry the mother and the whole 
mily. What do you think my Lady intends ? Adieu! my 
ar Sir! Pray for peace. 


148. To Hoeace Mann. 

London, April 15, 1744. 

I COULD tell you a great deal of news, but it would not 
> what you would expect. It is not of battles, sieges, and 
iclarations of war; nor of invasions, insurrections, and 
[dresses. It is the god of love, not he of war, who reigns 


^ Lord Stafford was a Koman sister was second wife of tlie first 
tholio. Duke of Berwick. Waljpole, 

* Mr. Bnlkeley, an Irisli Eoman * Lady Mary Howard, eldest 
tholio, married the widow Can- daughter of second Earl of Stafford; 

Ion, mother of the Countess of m. Comte (afterwards Due) de Eohan- 

afford. He rose high in the French Chabot; d. 1769. 
my, and had the Cordon blew; his 


WALPOLE. II 
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in the newspapers. The town has made up a list of 
and-thirty weddings, which I shall not catalogue to you ; 
for you would know them no more than you do 

Antilochimy fortemque Gyan, fortemque GloantJium, 


But the chief entertainment has been the nuptials of oux* 
great Quixote ^ and the fair Sophia. On the point of matri¬ 
mony, she fell ill of a scarlet fever, and was given over, 
while he had the gout, but heroically sent her word, that if 
she was well, he would be so. They corresponded every 
day, and he used to plague the Cabinet Council with read¬ 
ing her letters to them. Last night they were married ; 
and as all he does must have a particular air in it, they 
supped at Lord Pomfret’s: at twelve, Lady G-ranville (hi3 
mother) and all his family went to bed, but the porter z 
then my Lord went home, and waited for her in the lodge z 
she came alone in a hackney-chair, met him in the hall, 
and was led up the back-stairs to bed. What is ridiculously 
lucky is, that Lord Lincoln goes into waiting to-day, and 
will be to present her! On Tuesday she stands godmotheir 
with the King to Lady Dysart’s*^ child, her new grand¬ 
daughter. I am impatient to see the whole menage ; it will 
be admirable. There is a wild young Venetian ambassa¬ 
dress ® come, who is reckoned very pretty. I don’t think so ; 
she is foolish and childish to a degree. She said, ^ Lord ! 
the old Secretary is going to be married!’ They told her 
he was but fifty-four. ^But fifty-four ! why,’ said she, ‘my 
husband is but two-and-forty, and I think him the oldest 
man in the world.’ Did I tell you that Lord Holderness 


IjiiTTEit 148.-—^ Lord Carteret; lie 
was an accomplished Spanish scholar, 
and pnhlished a fine edition of Don 
Quixote in 1738. 

3 Hon, Q-race Carteret, eldest 
daughter of John Carteret, Viscount 
Carteret (afterwards Earl Q-rauTille), 


m. (1729) Lionel ToUemaohe, fourtb. 
EarlofDysart; d. 1766. 
s Wife of Signor OapeUo. Wal^gole* 
^ Eohert Darcy, Earl of Holder- 
ness. Ambassador at Venice and tho 
Hague, and afterwards Secretary of* 
State. WaZpoZfl. 
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3 es to Venice with the compliments of accommodation, and 
laves Sir James G-rey® Resident there? 

The invasion from Dunkirk seems laid aside. We talk 
ttle of our fleets: Sir John Norris has resigned: Lestock 
i coming home, and has sent before him great complaints 
P Matthews; so that affair must be cleared up. The King 
Jks much of going abroad, which will not be very prudent, 
he campaign is not opened yet, but I suppose will disclose 
k once with great 4clat in several quarters. 

I this instant receive your letter of March 31st, with the 
mple Demetrius, for which, however, I thank you. I hope 
y this time you have received all my letters, and are at 
eace about the invasion; which we think so much over, 
[rat the opposition are now breaking out about the Dutch 
coops, and call it the worse measure ever taken. Those 
3rms so generally dealt to every measure successively, will 
t least soften the Hanoverian history. 

Adieu ! I have nothing more to tell you: I flatter myself 
ou content yourself with news; I cannot write sentences 
or sentiments. My best love to the Chutes, and now and 
tien let my friends the Prince and Princess and the Floren- 
ines know that I shall never forget their goodness to me. 
Vhat is become of Prince Beauvau ? 


149. To Hoeace Mann. 

London, May 8, 1744. 

I BEGUN to breathe a little at ease ; we have done with the 
i^arliament for this year : it rises on Saturday, We have 
lad but one material day lately, last Thursday. The oppo- 
ition had brought in a bill to make it treason to corre- 
pond with the young Pretenders^: the Lords added a 

® Sir James Oray,K.B., afterwards Letter 149.—^ Prince Charles 
ilnvoy to Naples, and Minister at Edward and Prince Henry Benedict 
dadrid. (afterwards Cardinal of York). 
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clause, after a long debate, to make it forfeiture of estates, 
as it is for dealing with the father. We sat till one in the 
morning, and then carried it by 285 to 106, It was the 
best debate I ever heard. The King goes to Kensington 
to-morrow, and not abroad. We hear of great quarrels 
between Marshal Wade and Due d’Aremberg. The French 
King is at Valenciennes with Monsieur de Noailles, who is 
now looked upon as first minister. He is the least danger¬ 
ous for us of all. It is affirmed that Cardinal Tencin is 
disgraced, who was the very worst for us. If he is, we 
shall at least have no invasion this summer. Successors 
of ministers seldom take up the schemes of their predeces¬ 
sors ; especially such as by failing caused their ruin, which, 
I believe, was Tencin’s case at Dunkirk, 

For a week we heard of the affair at Villafranca ^ in a 
worse light than was true : it certainly turns out ill for 
both sides. Though the French have had such bloody loss, 
I cannot but think they will carry their point, and force 
their passage into Italy. 

We have no domestic news, but Lord LoveFs being 
created Earl of Leicester, on an old promise which my 
father had obtained for him. Earl Berkeley is married to 
Miss Drax a very pretty Maid of Honour to the Princess ; 
and the Viscount Fitzwilliam^ to Sir Matthew Decker’s® 
eldest daughter ; but these are people I am sure you don’t 
know. 

There is to be a great ball to-morrow at the Duchess of 
Eichmond’s for my Lady Carteret: the Prince is to be 

2 On April 20 (O.S.). In conse- Earl Nugent); d. 1792. 

qnenoe of their losses the Piedmontese ^ Biohard Pit 2 rsvilliam (1711-1776), 
abandoned their entrenchments at sixth Viscount FitzwiUiam in Ire- 
ViUafraaica. land. 

3 Elizabeth, eldest daughter of s Sir Matthe-w Becker (1679-1749), 
Henry Brax, of Ellerton Abbey, first Baronet j a merchant, and writer 
Yorkshire j m. 1. (1744), Augustus on trade. Hia daughter Catherine 
Berkeley, fourth Earl of Berkeley; married Bichard Fitzwilliam, sixth 
2. (1757), Bobert Nugent (afterwards Viscount Fitzwilliam in Ireland, 
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lere. Carteret’s court pay her the highest honours, which 
le receives with the highest state. I have seen her but 
ice, and found her just what I expected, tres grande dame ; 
11 of herself, and yet not with an air of happiness. She 
oks ill and is grown lean, but is still the finest figure in 
e world. The mother is not so exalted as I expected ; 
fancy Carteret has kept his resolution, and does not marry 
iv too. 

My Lord does not talk of going out of town yet; I don’t 
opose to be at Houghton till August. Adieu! 

160. To Hokace Mann. 

London, May 29, 1744. 

Since I wrote I have received two from you of May 6th 
id 19th. I am extremely sorry you get mine so late, 
have desired your brother to complain to Mr. Preverau; 
get yours pretty regularly. 

I have this morning had a letter from Mr. Conway at the 
my; he says he hears just then that the French have 
jclared war against the Dutch: they had in effect before 
r besieging Menin, which siege our army is in full march 
raise. They have laid bridges over the Scheldt, and 
tend to force the French to a battle. The latter are 
most double our number, but their desertion is prodigious, 
id their troops extremely bad. Fourteen thousand more 
utch are ordered, and their six thousand are going from 
mce with four more of ours ; so we seem to have no more 
)prehensions of an invasion. All thoughts of it are over ! 
5 inquiry made into it 1 The present ministry fear the 
jtection of conspiracies more than the thing itself: that 
, they fear everything that they are to do themselves. 

My father has been extremely ill, from a cold he caught 
st week at New Park. Princess Emily came thither to 
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fish, and he, who is grown quite indolent, and has not 
been out of a hot room this twelvemonth, sat an hour and 
a half by the water-side. He was in great danger one day, 
and more low-spirited than ever I knew him, though 
I think that grows upon him with his infirmities. My 
sister was at his bed-side ; I came into the room,—he burst 
into tears and could not speak to me: but he is quite well 
now; though I cannot say I think he will preserve his life 
long, as he has laid aside all exercise, which has been of 
such vast service to him. He talked the other day of 
shutting himself up in the farthest wing at Houghton; 
I said, ^ Dear my Lord, you will be at a distance from all 
the family there I ’ He replied, * So much the better 1 ’ 

Pope is given over with a dropsy \ which is mounted into 
his head : in an evening he is not in his senses; the other 
day at Chiswick, he said to my Lady Burlington, ^ Look at 
Jesus there ! how ill they have crucified him 
There is a Prince of Ost-Frize ^ dead, which is likely to 
occasion most unlucky broils: Holland, Prussia, and Den¬ 
mark have all pretensions to his succession ; but Prussia is 
determined to make his good. If the Dutch don’t dispute 
it, he will be too near a neighbour; if they do, we lose his 
neutrality, which is now so material. 

The town has been in a great bustle about a private 
match; but which, by the ingenuity of the ministry, has 
been made politics. Mr. Fox fell in love with Lady Caro¬ 
line Lenox®; asked her, was refused, and stole her. His 
father‘d was a footman; her great-grandfather a king: Mnc 
Ulae lachrymae ! all the blood royal have been up in arms. 
The Duke of Marlborough, who was a friend of the Eich- 


liHSTTKH 150.—1 He died on May 
80,1744. 

^ Karl Edzard, Prince of East 
Friesland, died cHldless on May 25, 
1744, when the King of Prussia 
inunediately took possession of his 


territories, 

3 Eldest daughter of Charles, Duke 
of Kichmond, grandson of King 
Charles II. IValpdls. 

* Sir Stephen Fox. Walpole. 
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>nds, gave her away. If his Majesty’s Princess Caroline 
i been stolen, there conld not have been, more noise 
ide. The Pelhams, who are much attached to the Rich- 
►nds, bnt who have tried to make Fox and all that set 
)irs, wisely entered into the quarrel, and now don’t know 
w to get out of it. They were for hindering Williams 
.0 is Fox’s great friend, and at whose house they were 
rried, from having the red ribbon; but he has got it 
bh four others, the Viscount Pitzwilliam, Calthorpe®, 
hitmore'^, and Harbord®. Dash wood (Lady Carteret’s 

andam lover) has stolen a great fortune, a Miss Bate- 
n; the marriage had been proposed, but the fathers 
lid not agree on the terms. 

I am much obliged to you for all your Sardinian and 
japolitan journals. I am impatient for the conquest of 
pies, and have no notion of neglecting sure things, which 
Ly serve by way of cledommagement 

[ am very sorry I recommended such a troublesome 
ohy ® to you. Indeed, dear Mr. Chute, I never saw him, 
t was pressed by Mr. Selwyn, whose brother’s friend he 
to give him that letter to you, I now hear that he is 
varm Jacobite; I suppose you somehow disobliged him 
litically. 

We are now mad about tar-water, on the publication of 
book^° that I will send you, written by Dr. Berkeley, 
shop of Cloyne The book contains every subject from 
:-water to the Trinity; however, all the women read, and 
derstand it no more than they would if it were in- 

' Six ChaxleB Hanbury Williartis. created a Baronet, 1746; d. 1770. 
il^ole. ® Sir William Maynard. See 

’ Henry Caltliorpe, M.P. for Letter 138. 

ndon. 10 SiriSy containing ‘pbiloso- 

' Thomas Whitmore, of Apley, phioal reflections concerning ^ the 
ropshire, M.P. for Bridgnorth; virtues of Tar-water, and divers 
1778. other subjects connected together 

* William Morden Harbord, of and arising one from another.’ 
inton,Norfolk,M.P, forBeeralston; n Greorge Berkeley (1685-1768). 
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telligible. A man came into an apothecary’s shop the other 
day, ‘Do you sell tar-water?’ ‘Tar-water!’ replied the 
apothecary, ‘ why, I sell nothing else!’ Adieu! 

151. To Hoeack Mann. 

June 11, 1744. 

Peehaps you expect to hear of great triumphs and vic¬ 
tories; of General Wade grown into a Duke of Marl¬ 
borough ; or of the King being in Flanders, with the second 
part of the battle of Dettingen—why, aye; you are bound 
in conscience, as a good Englishman, to expect all this— 
but what if all these lo Paeans should be played to the 
Dunkirk tune ? I must prepare you for some such thing; 
for unless the French are as much their own foes as we 
are our own, I don't see what should hinder the festival of 
to-daybeing kept next year a day sooner. But I will 
draw no consequences: only sketch you out our present 
situation: and if Cardinal Tencin can miss making his use 
of it, we may burn our books and live hereafter upon 
Providence. 

The French King's army is at least ninety thousand 
strong; has taken Menin already, and Ypres almost^ 
Eemains then only Ostend; which you will look in the 
map and see does not lie in the high road to the conquest 
of the Austrian Netherlands. Ostend may be laid under 
water, and the taking it an aiffair of time. But there lies 
all our train of artillery, which cost two hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds; and what becomes of our communication 
with our army ? Why, they may go round by William- 
stadt®, and be in England just time enough to be some 

Ijbttek 161,—1 The 10th. of June 2 Menin was taken on June 6, 
was the Pretender’s hirthday, and 1744, and Ypres on June 25. 
the 11th the accession of George II. ^ WiUemstad in HoUand. 

Wal^le. 
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;her body’s army! It turns out that the whole combined 
my, English, Dutch, Austrians, and Hanoverians, does 
Dt amount to above thirty-six thousand fighting men ! and 
forty thousand more French, under the Due d’Harcourt 
e coming into Flanders. When their army is already so 
iperior to ours, for what can that reinforcement be in- 
nded, but to let them spare a triumph to Dunkirk ? Now 
>u will naturally ask me three questions: where is Prince 
aarles ? where are the Dutch ? what force have you to 
fend England ? Prince Charles is hovering about the 
bine to take Lorrain, which they seem not to care whether 
) does or not, and leaves you to defend the Netherlands, 
be Dutch seem indifferent whether their barrier is in the 
inds of the Queen or the Emperor; and while you are so 
ad, think it prudent not to be so themselves. For our 
vn force, it is too melancholy to mention: six regiments 
► away to-morrow to Ostend, with the six thousand Dutch, 
irteret and Boetzlaer (the Dutch Envoy Extraordinary) 
ould have hurried them away without orders; but General 
nitsart, their commander, said he was too old to be 
^nged. This reply was told to my father yesterday: ‘Ay,’ 
id he, ‘ so I thought I was; but I may live to be mis- 
ken! ’ When these troops are gone, we shall not have in 
e whole island above six thousand men, even when the 
giments are complete; and half of those pressed and new- 
ited men. For our sea-force, I wish it may be greater in 
oportion I Sir Charles Hardy, whose name ® at least is 
-favoured, is removed, and old Balchen a firm Whig, put 
the head of the fleet. Fifteen ships are sent for from 
atthews; but they may come as opportunely as the army 

i Pran 9 ois (1690-1750), Due d’ICar- ® Sir John Balchen, Knight (1670- 
art, afterwards (1746) MarSchal 1744), Admiral of the V^te and 
Krance. Governor of Greenwich Hospital; 

5 He was of a Jacobite family. lost at sea with his ship the Factory, 
DtZpoZe. Oct, 4-6,1744. 
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from Willianistadt—in short—-but I won’t enter into reason¬ 
ings—the Elng is not gone. The Dutch have sent word, 
that they can let us have but six of the twenty ships we 
expected. My father is going into Norfolk, quite shocked 
at living to see how terribly his own conduct is justified. 
In the City the word is, ‘Old Sunderland’s" game is acting 
over again.’ Tell me if you receive this letter: I believe 
you will scarce give it about in memorials. 

Here are arrived two Florentines, not recommended to 
me, but I have been very civil to them, Marquis Salviati 
and Conte Delci; the latter remembers to have seen me 
at Madame Grifoni’s. The Venetian ambassador met my 
father yesterday at my Lady Brown’s: you would have 
laughed to have seen how he stared and eccellenm^d him. 
At last they fell into a broken Latin chat, and there was 
no getting the ambassador away from him. 

If you have the least interest in any one Madonna in 
Florence, pay her well for all the service she can do us. 
If she can work miracles, now is her time. If she can’t, 
I believe we shall all be forced to adore her. Adieu ! Tell 
Mr. Chute I fear we shall not be quite so well received at 
the conversazioni, at Madame de Craon’s, and the Casino®, 
when we are but refugee heretics. Well, we must hope! 
Yours I am, and we will bear our wayward fate together, 

152. To Horace Mann. 

London, June 18, 1744. 

I 3aAVE not any immediate bad news to tell you in con¬ 
sequence of my last. The siege of Ypres does not advance 
so expeditiously as was expected; a little time gained in 
sieges goes a great way in a campaign. The Brest squadron 


Lord Sunderland -who betrayed 
James II. Walpole. 


8 The Florentine coffee-house. 
Walpole. 



. making just as great a figure in our channel as Matthews 
OGS before Toulon and Marseilles. I should be glad to be 
Jd by some nice computers of national glory, how much 
le balance is on our side, 

Anson ^ is returned with vast fortune, substantial and 
icky. He has brought the Aquapulca ship ® into Ports- 
outh, and its treasure is at least computed at five hundred 
Lousand pounds. He escaped the Brest squadron by a 
ist. You will have all the particulars in a gazette. 

I will not fail to make your compliments to the Pomfrets 
id Oarterets. I see them seldom, but I am in favour; so 
conclude, for my Lady Pomfret told me the other night, 
lat I said better things than anybody. I was with them 
1 at a subscription-ball at Kanelagh last week, which my 
ady Carteret thought proper to look upon as given to her, 
id thanked the gentlemen, who were not quite so well 
based at her condescending to take it to herself. My 
ord stayed with her there till four in the morning. They 
■e all fondness—walk together, and stop every five steps 
' kiss. Madame de Craon is a cipher to her for grandeur, 
he ball was on an excessively hot night; yet she was 
:essed in a magnificent brocade, because it was new that 
nrning for the inauguration-day. I did the honours of 
1 her dress: ^How charming your Ladyship’s cross is I 
am sure the design was your own.’—‘No, indeed; my 
ord sent it me just as it is.’—‘How fine your ear-rings 
•e I ’—‘ Oh ! but they are veiy heavy.’ Then as much to 
le mother. Do you wonder I say better things than any- 
idy? 

li^iTTEB 152.—1 Gaptain (after- 1740, and anchored again at Spithead 
ards Admiral) Q-eorge Anson (1697- on Jttne 14, 1744, having in the 
62), cr. (1747) Baron Anson, of meantime sailed round the world, 
•herton, Hampshire; Lord of the 2 Nuestra S^hra del CaTxjr 
imiralty, 1744-47, 1748-49 ; lirst donga^ captured off Manila, June 20, 
)rd of the Admiralty, 1761-55, 1743. 

ason left St. Helens on Sept. 18, 
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I send you by a ship going to Leghorn the only new 
books at all worth reading. The Abuse of Parliaments^ 
is by Dodington and Waller, circumstantially scurrilous. 
The dedication of the Essay^ to my father is line; pray 
mind the quotation from Milton. There is Dr. Berkeley’s 
mad book on tar-water, which has made everybody as mad 
as himself. It begins with tar-water and ends with the 
Trinity; Orator Henley preached the other day on the Tar- 
inity. 

I have lately made a great antique purchase of all Dr. 
Middleton’s collection which he brought from Italy, and 
which he is now publishing®. I will send you the book 
as soon as it comes out. I would not buy the things till 
the book was half printed, for fear of an ^ Museo Walpolicmo, 
Those honours are mighty well for such known and learned 
men as Mr. Smith®, the merchant of Venice. My dear 
Mr. Chute, how we used to enjoy the title-page"^ of his 
understanding! Do you remember how angry he was when 
showing us a Guido, after pompous rooms full of Sebastian 
Eiccis, which he had a mind to establish for capital pictures, 
you told him he had now made amends for all the rubbish 
he had showed us before ? 

My father has asked, and with some difficulty got, his 
pension of four thousand pounds a year, which the King 
gave him on his resignation, and which he dropped, by the 
wise feai’S of my uncle and the Selwyns. He has no reason 
to be satisfied with the manner of obtaining it now, or with 


* BeUcUon of th& Use a/nd Abuse of 
Partiainenta, by Ealpb, under tibe 
direction of Dodington and Waller, 
WcdpdU. 

^ Essa/y on Wit, Humour^ <md Etdi- 
cufe, by Oorbyn Morris, Walpole.^ 
A political writer, appointed in 1763 
Commissioner of Onstoms; d. 1779, 

® Germana quasdam Antiquitatis 


eruditae Monummta. published in 
1746. 

® Mr, Smith, Consul at Venice, 
bad a fine library, of wbiob be knew 
nothing at all but the title-pages. 
Walpole. 

7 Expression of Mr. Chute. Wal¬ 
pole. 
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he manner of the man® whom he employed to ask it: yet 
t was not a point that required capacity—^merely gratitude, 
^dieu! 


153. To THE Hon. Heney Seymoue Conway. 

DEAEEST Hakry, Arlington Street, June 29, 1744. 

I don’t know what made my last letter so long on the 
oad : yours got hither as soon as it could. I don’t attribute 
t to any examination at the post-office. God forbid I should 
uspect any branch of the present administration of attempt- 
ng to know any one kind of thing! I remember when 
’ was at Eton, and Mr. Bland^ had set me any extraordinary 
ask, I used sometimes to pique myself upon not getting it, 
because it was not immediately my school business. What! 
earn more than I am absolutely forced to learn ! I felt the 
veight of learning that; for I was a blockhead, and pushed 
ip above my parts. 

Lest you maliciously think I mean any application of 
his last sentence anywhere in the world, I shall go and 
ranscribe some lines out of a new poem, that pretends to 
jreat impartiality, but is evidently wrote by some secret 
riend of the ministry®. It is called Pope’s, but has no good 
ines but the following. The plan supposes him complaining 
)f being put to death by the blundering discord of his two 
physicians. Burton® and Thompson^; and from thence makes 
i transition, to show that all the present misfortunes of the 
vorld flow from a parallel disagreement; for instance, in 
politics: 


8 Mr. Pelham. Walpole. 

IiETTKR 163.—OoUated mth ori- 
jinal in poasession of Earl Walde- 
jrave. 

1 Eev. Henry Bland, Prebendary 
Durham, Horace Walpole’s tutor 
it Eton; d. 1768. 


2 It was called One Thouamid Seven 
Hundred, <md Fourty Four^ a Poem^ 
by a Great Poet lately deceased. 

8 Simon Buxton. He survived 
Pope less than a fortnight, and died 
June 11, 1744. 

^ A weU-known quack. 
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Ask you what cause this_ conduct can create? 

The doctors differ that direct the state. 

Craterus, wild as Thompson, rules and raves, 

A slave himself, yet proud of making slaves; 

Fondly believing that his mighty parts 

Gan guide all councils and command all hearts; 

G'ive shape and colour to discordant tlungs, 

Hide fraud in ministers and fear in kings. 

Presuming on his power, such schemes he draws 
For bribing Iron and giving Europe laws, 

That camps, and fleets, and treaties fill the news. 
And succours unobtain’d and unaccomplish’d views. 

Like solemn Burton grave Plumbosus acts, 

He thinks in method, argues all from facts; 

Warm in his temper, yet affecting ice, 

Protests his candour ere he gives advice; 

Hints he dislikes the schemes he recommends, 

And courts his foes—and hardly courts his friends; 
Is fond of power, and yet concern’d for fame— 

From different parties would dependents claim; 
Declares for war, but in an awkward way. 

Loves peace at heart, which he"s afraid to say; 

His head perplex’d, ^tho’ his hands are pure— 

An honest man,—but not a hero sure! 

I beg you will never tell me any news till it has passed 
every impression of the Dutch gazette; for one is apt to 
mention what is wrote to one: that gets about, comes at 
last to the ears of the ministry, puts them in a fright, and 
perhaps they send to beg to see your letter. Now, you 
know one should hate to have one’s private correspondence 
made grounds for a measure,—especially for an absurd one, 
which is just possible. 

If I was writing to anybody but you, who know me so 
well, I should be afraid this would be taken for pique and 
pride, and be construed into my thinking all ministers 
inferior to my father; but, my dear Harry, you know it 

5 This is nonsense. Walpole. 
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ms never my foible to tbink over-abundantly well of him. 
W'hy I think as I do of the present great geniuses, answer 
hr me, Admiral Matthews, great British Neptune, bouncing 
n the Mediterranean, while the Brest squadron is riding in 
he English Channel, and an invasion from Dunkirk every 
noment threatening your coasts; against which you send 
“or six thousand Dutch troops, while you have twenty 
housand of your own in Elanders, which not being of 
Lny use, you send these very six thousand Dutch to them, 
vith. above half of the few of your own remaining in 
England; a third part of which half of which few you 
lountermand, because you are again alarmed with the 
nvasion, and yet let the six Dutch go, who came for no 
)ther end but to protect you. And that our naval discretion 
nay go hand-in-hand with our military, we find we have 
10 force at home; we send for fifteen ships from the 
ilediterranean to guard our coasts, and demand twenty 
“rom the Dutch. The first fifteen will be here, perhaps, 
n three months. Of the twenty Dutch, they excuse all 
)ut six, of which six they send all but four; and of your 
>wn small domestic fleet, five are going to the West Indies 
tnd twenty a-hunting for some Spanish ships that are 
ioming from the Indies. Don’t it put you in mind of 
i trick that is done by calculation ? Think of a number: 
lalve it—double it—add ten—subtract twenty—add half 
he first number—take away all you added: now, what 
•emains ? 

That you may not think I employ my time as idly as the 
^reat men I have been talking of, you must be informed, 
hat every night constantly I go to Eanelagh; which has 
iotally beat Vauxhall. Nobody goes anywhere else—every¬ 
body goes there. My Lord Chesterfield is so fond of it, that 
re says he has ordered all his letters to be directed thither, 
[f you had never seen it, I would make you a most pompous 
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description of it, and tell you how the floor is all of beaten 
princes—that you can’t set your foot without treading on 
a Prince of Wales or Duke of Cumberland. The company 
is universal: there is from his Grace of Grafton down to 
children out of the Foundling Hospital—from my Lady 


Townshend to 
humble cousin 


the kitten—from my Lord Sandys to your 

and sincere friend, 

Hob. Walpole. 


154 To Horace Mann. 

London, June 29, 1744. 

Well, at last this is not to be the year of our captivity: 
it seems put off, our sitting by the waters of Babylon and 
weeping when we think of thee, oh Jerusalem I There is 
a cluster of good packets come at once. The Dutch have 
marched twelve thousand men to join our army; the King 
of Sardinia (but this is only a report) has beaten the 
Spaniards back over the Varo, and I this moment hear 
from the Secretary's office, that Prince Charles has un¬ 
doubtedly passed the Ehine at the head of fourscore 
thousand men—where \ and with what circumstances, 
I don’t know a word; ma hasta cost. It is said, too, that 
the Marquis de la Ch^tardie is sent away from Russia; but 
this one has no occasion to believe ^ Palse good news are 
always produced by true good, like the watergall by the 
rainbow. But why do I take upon me to tell you all this ? 
—^you, who are the centre of ministers and business I the 
actuating genius in the conquest of Naples M You cannot 

Lxttxh 154.— ^ Prince Charles, carrying on intrignes with a view 
having ont-mancBTivred the Marqnia to overthrow the RuBsian. ministry, 
de Coigny, crossed the Ehine at Ho was ordered to leave Moscow 
S^rSck (near Philipsbnrg), on the within twenty-four hours, 
night of June SOpTuly 1 1744, 8 Lobkowitz had advanced to the 

J In a rescript issued on June 6, Neapolitan frontier. 

1144, La Ch^tardie was accused of 
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lagine how formidable you appear to me. My poor little, 
liet Miny^ with his headache and ipuisements, and Cocchis, 
id coverlid of cygnet’s down, that had no dealings but 
[th a little spy-abb^ at Eome, a civil whisper with Count 
)ren 2 ii*, or an explanation on some of Goldsworthy’s 
surdities, or with Eichcourt about some sbirri^^ that had 
solently passed through the street in which the King of 
:eat Britain’s arms condescended to hang! Bless me! 
>w he is changed! become a trafficking plenipotentiary 
ith Prince Lobkowitz, Cardinal Albani'’, and Admiral 
atthews! Why, my dear child, I should not know you 
ain; I should not dare to roll you up between a finger 
id thumb like wet brown-paper. Well,„ heaven prosper 
►ur arms! But I hate you, for I now look upon you as 
a times fatter than I am. 

I don’t think it would be quite unadvisable for Bistino 

take a jaunt hither. My Lady Carteret would take 

olently to anything that came so far to adore her 

andeur. I believe even my Lady Pomfret, with all 

iristian faith, wojild be persuaded he had seen the star 

their glory travelling westward to direct him. For my 

rt, I expect soon to make a figure too in the political 

agazine, for all our Florence set is coming to grandeur; 

it you and my Lady Carteret have outstripped me. I 

main with the Duke of Courland in Siberia—^my father 

s actually gone thither for a long season. I met my 

idy Carteret the other day at Knapton’s^ and desired 

ave to stay while she sat for her picture. She is drawn 

^ A Florentine, but employed as uepliew of Clement XI, was Minister 
nister by France. Walpole. of the Queen of Hungary at Eome. 

5 The officers of justice, who are Walpole. 

jkoned so infamous in Italy, that ^ Giovanni Balstista Ugncoioni, a 
a foreign masters have always Florentine nobleman, and great 
atended to hinder them from pass- friend of the Pomfrets. Walpole. 

I through the streets where they 8 George Knapton (1698-1778), 
side. Walpole. portrait painter, afterwards (1766) 

^ Cardinal Alexander Albani, Keeper of the King’s pictures. 

WALPOLE. 11 J) 
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crowned with corn, like the Goddess of Plenty, and a mild 
doye in her arms, like Mrs. Venus. We had much of my 
Lord and my Lord, The countess-mother was glad my Lord 
was not there—he was never satisfied with the eyes; she 
was afraid he would have had them drawn bigger than the 
cheeks. I made your compliments abundantly, and cried 
down the charms of the picture as politically as if you your¬ 
self had been there in ministerial person. 

To fill up this sheet, I shall transcribe some very good 
lines published to-day in one of the papers, by I don’t know 
whom, on Pope’s death. 

Here lies, who died, as most folks die, in hope, 

The mould’ring, more ignoble part of Pope; 

The bard, whose sprightly genius dar’d to wage 
Poetic war with an immoral age; 

Made every vice and private folly known 
In friend and foe—a stranger to his own; 

Set virtue in its loveliest form to view, 

And still profess’d to be the sketch he drew. 

As humour or as interest serv’d, his verse 
Could praise or flatter, libel or asperse: 

Unharming innocence with guilt could load, 

Or lift the rebel patriot to a god: 

Give the censorious critic standing laws— 

The first to violate them with applause; 

The just translator and the solid wit, 

Like whom the passions few so truly hit: 

The scourge of dunces whom his malice made— 

The impious plague of the defenceless dead : 

To real knaves and real fools a sore— 

Belov’d by many, but abhorr’d by more. 

If here his merits are not full exprest, 

His never-dying strains shall tell the rest. 

Sure the greatest part was his true character. Here is 
another epitaph by Eolli®; which for the profound fall 

^ Pftolo Rolli, composer of the operas, translated and published several 
things. Walpole. 
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1 some of the verses, especially in the last, will divert 
ou, 

Spento e il Pope: de^ poeti Britanni 
Uno de’ lumi die sorge in mille anni: 

Pur si vuol die la maccliia dPngrato 
JSTdbhia reso il fulgor men sereno: 

Stato fora e piit giusto e piit grato, 

Men lodando e Uasma/ndo amor meno. 

Ma cM e reo per nativo prurito ? 

Lode 0 tiasmo^ giCi tutto e partito. 

Easce, scorre, si legge, si sente; 

Lopo wi dly tutto e per niente. 

.dieu 1 


155. To THE Hon. Heney Seymoue Conway. 

[y DEAEEST Habry, Arlington Street, July 20, 1744, 

I EEEL that I have so much to say to you, that I foresee 
lere will be but little method in my letter; but if, upon 
le whole, you see my meaning, and the depth of my friend- 
lip for you, I am content. 

It was most agreeable to me to receive a letter of confi- 
3 nce from you, at the time I expected a very different one 
cm you; though, by the date of your last, I perceive you 
^d not then received some letters, which, though I did not 
I must call simple, as they could only tend to make 
uneasy for some months. I should not have thought 
I communicating a quarrel to you at this distance, and 
don’t conceive the sort of friendship of those that thought 
necessary. When I heard it had been wrote to you, 
thought it light to myself to give you my account of it, 
ut, by your brother’s desire, suppressed my letter, and left 
; to be explained by him, who wrote to you so sensibly on 
that I shall say no more but that I think myself so ill- 
sed that it will prevent my giving you thoroughly the 
dvice you ask of me; for how can I be sure that my 
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crowned with corn, like the Goddess of Plenty, and a mild 
dove in her arms, like Mrs. Venus. We had much of 
Lord and mp Lord, The countess-mother was glad my Lord 
was not there—he was never satisfied with the eyes; she 
was afraid he would have had them drawn bigger than the 
cheeks. I made your compliments abundantly, and cried 
down the charms of the picture as politically as if you your¬ 
self had been there in ministerial person. 

To fill up this sheet, I shall transcribe some very good 
lines published to-day in one of the papers, by I don’t know 
whom, on Pope’s death. 

Here lies, who died, as most folks die, in hope, 

The mouldering, more ignoble part of Pope; 

The bard, whose sprightly genius dar’d to wage 
Poetic war with an immoral age; 

Made every vice and private folly known 
In friend and foe—a stranger to his own; 

Set virtue in its loveliest form to view, 

And still profess’d to be the sketch he drew. 

As humour or as interest serv’d, his verse 
Could praise or flatter, libel or asperse: 

Unharming innocence with guilt could load, 

Or lift the rebel patriot to a god: 

Give the censorious critic,standing laws— 

The first to violate them with applause; 

The just translator and the solid wit, 

Like whom the passions few so truly hit: 

The scourge of dunces whom his malice made— 

The impious plague of the defenceless dead: 

To real knaves and real fools a sore— 

Belov’d by many, but abhorr’d by more. 

If here his merits are not full exprest. 

His never-dying strains shall teU the rest. 

Sure the greatest part was his true character. Here is 
another epitaph by Belli ^; which for the profound fall 

9 Paolo^Ui, composer of the operas, translated and published several 
things. Wal:pole. 
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in some of the verses, especially in the last, will divert 
you* 

^ento e il Vo;jge: de^ poeti Britanni 
Uno de lumi die sorge in mille anni: 

Fur si mol cJie la maccMa d^Ingrato 
N^aWia reso il fulgor men sereno: 
btato fora e piu giusfo e piu grata, 

Men^ lodando e Masmando ancor meno, 

Ma chi e reo per nativo prurito 9 
Lode 0 Uasmo, qm tuUo e partito. 

■^asce, scorre, si legge, si sente; 

Adieu ^ ^ tuUo e per niente. 


155. To THE Hon. Heney Seymoue Conway. 

My DEAEESt Haeey, ' Arlmgtoa Street, July 20, 1744 

fa 

dpn! ^g^®®able to me to receive a letter of confi- 
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resentment might not make me see in a stronger light the 
reasons for your breaking off an affair which you know 
before I never approved ^ ? 

You know my temper is so open to anybody I love that 
I must be happy at seeing you lay aside a reserve with me, 
which is the only point that ever made me dissatisfied with 
you. That silence of yours has, perhaps, been one of the 
chief reasons that has always prevented my saying much to 
you on a topic which I saw was so near your heart. Indeed, 
its being so near was another reason ; for how could I expect 
you would take my advice, even if you bore it ? But, my 
dearest Harry, how can I advise you now ? Is it not gone 
too far for me to expect you should keep any resolution 
about it, especially in absence, which must be destroyed the 
moment you meet again? And if ever you should marry 
and be happy, won’t you reproach me with having tried to 
hinder it ? I think you as just and honest as I think any 
man living ; but any man living in that circumstance would 
think I had been prompted by private reasons. I see as 
strongly as you can all the arguments for your breaking off; 
but, indeed, the alteration of your fortune adds very little 
strength to what they had before. You never had fortune 
enough to make such a step at all prudent: she loved you 
enough to be content with that; I can’t believe this change 
will alter her sentiments, for I must do her the justice to 
say that it is plain she preferred you with nothing to all the 
world. I could talk upon this head, but I will only leave 
you to consider, without advising you on either side, these 
two things—whether you think it honester to break off with 


liETTBK 155.—1 TMs -was an early 
attachment of Mr. Con-way’s. By 
his having complied -with the -wishes 
and advice of his friend on this 
subject, and got the better of his 
passion, he probably felt that he, 
in some measure, owed to Mr, Wal¬ 


pole the subsequent happiness of his 
life, in his marriage to another 
person. Berry, —Con-way was at¬ 
tached to Lady Caroline Pitzroy, 
daughter of the Duke of Q-rafton. 
She married Viscount Petersham, 
afterwards Earl of Harrington. 
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her after such engagements as yours (how strong I don’t 
know), after her refusing very good matches for you, and 
show her that she must think of making her fortune; or 
whether yon will wait with her till some amendment in 
your fortune can put it in your power to marry her. 

My dearest Harry, you must see why I don’t care to say 
more on this head. My wishing it could be right for you to 
break off with her (for, without it is right, I would not have 
you on any account take such a step) makes it impossible for 
me to advise it; and, therefore, I am sure you will forgive 
my declining an act of friendship which your having put in 
my power gives me the greatest satisfaction. But it does 
put something else in my power, which I am sure nothing 
3an make me decline, and for which I have long wanted an 
opportunity. Nothing could prevent my being unhappy at 
^he smallness of your fortune, but its throwing it into my 
vay to offer you to share mine. As mine is so precarious, 
3y depending on so bad a constitution, I can only offer you 
he immediate use of it. I do that most sincerely. My 
>laces still (though my Lord Walpole has cut off three 
lundred pounds a year to save himself the trouble of signing 
lis name ten times for once) bring me in near two thousand 
)ounds a year. I have no debts, no connections; indeed no 
s^’ay to dispose of it particularly. By living with my father, 

. have little real use for a quarter of it. I have always 
lung it away all in the most idle manner ,* but, my dear 
larry, idle as I am, and thoughtless, I have sense enough 
o have real pleasure in denying myself baubles, and in 
aving a very good income to make a man happy, for whom, 
have a just esteem and most sincere friendship. I know 
he difficulties any gentleman and man of spirit must 
truggle with, even in having such an offer made him, 
auch more in accepting it. I hope you will allow there 
re some in making it. But hear me: if there is any such 
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thing as friendship in the world, these are the opportunities 
of exerting it, and it can’t be exerted without it is accepted. 
I must talk of myself to prove to you that it will be right 
for you to accept it. I am sensible of having more follies 
and weaknesses, and fewer real good qualities, than most 
men. I sometimes reflect on this, though I own too seldom. 
I always want to begin acting like a man, and a sensible 
one, which I think I might be if I would. Can I begin 
better, than by taking care of my fortune for one I love? 
You have seen (I have seen you have) that I am fickle, and 
foolishly fond of twenty new people; but I don’t really love 
them—I have always loved you constantly: I am willing to 
convince you and the world, what I have always told you, 
that I loved you better than anybody. If I ever felt much 
for anything (which I know may be questioned), it was 
certainly for my mother. I look on you as my nearest 
relation® by her, and I think I can never do enough to show 
my gratitude and affection to her. For these reasons, don’t 
deny me what I have set my heart on—the making your 
fortune easy to you. . .. 

[The rest of this letter is wanting.] 

156. To Hoeaoe Mann. 

Arlington Street, July 22, HiL 

I HAVE not written to you, my dear child, a good while, 
I know; hut, indeed, it was from having nothing to tell 
you. You know I love you too well for it to be necessary 
to be punctually proving it to you; so, when I have nothing 
worth your knowing, I repose myself upon the persuasion 
that you must have of my friendship. But I will never let 
that grow into any negligence, I should say, idleness, which 
is always mighty ready to argue me out of everything 

2 Lady Walpole and Lady Conway were sisters. 
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ought to do; and letter-writing is one of the first duties 
lat the very best people let perish out of their rubric, 
ideed, I pride myself extremely in having been so good 
correspondent; for, besides that every day grows to make 
le hate writing more, it is difficult, you must own, to keep 
) a correspondence of this sort with any spirit, when long 
)sence makes one entirely out of all the little circumstances 
' each other’s society, and which are the soul of letters. 
Tq are forced to deal only in great events, like historians ; 
id, instead of being Horace Mann and Horace Walpole, 
em to correspond as Guicciardin and Clarendon would: 


Discedo Alcaeus puncto iUius; ille meo guis! 
Quis nisi CallimacJius? 


propos to writing histories and Guicciardin; I wish to 
od, Boccalini^ was living! never was such an opportunity 
r Apollo’s playing off a set of fools, as there is now! The 
)od City of London, who, from long dictating to the 
3vernment, are now come to preside over taste and letters, 
ave given one Oaife a Jacobite parson, fifty pounds a year 
r seven years, to write the history of England; and four 
dermen and six common-councilmen are to inspect his 
Laterials and the progress of the work. Surveyors of 
)mmon sewers turned supervisors of literature! To be 
ire, they think a history of England is no more than 
fcowe’s Survey of the Parishes! Instead of having books 
ublished with the imprimatur of an university, they will be 
rinted, as churches are whitewashed, John Smith and 
'homas Johnson, Churchwardens. 

But, brother historian, you will wonder I should have 
othiug to commmicate, when all Europe is bursting with 
venis, and every day ‘big with the fate of Cato and of 
lome.’ But so it is; I know nothing; Prince Charles’s 

Ljcttbb 166.—1 Trojano Boooalmi (1666-1613) wrote a satirical poem, 
aggmgli di Farrmo. 2 Thomas Carte (1686-1754). 
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great passage of the Ehine has hitherto produced nothing 
more: indeed, the French armies are moving towards him 
from Flanders; and they tell us, ours is crossing the Scheldt 
to attack the Count de Saxe, now that we are equal to him, 
from our reinforcement and his diminutions* In the mean 
time, as I am at least one of the principal heroes of my own 
politics, being secure of any invasion, I am going to leave all 
my lareSj that is, all my antiquities, household gods and 
pagods, and take a journey into Siberia for six weeks, where 
my father’s Grace of Courland has been for some time. 

Lord Middlesex is going to he married to Miss Boyle®, 
Lady Shannon’s ^ daughter; she has thirty thousand pounds, 
and may have as much more, if her mother, who is a plump 
widow, don’t happen to Nugentise^. The girl is low and 
ugly, but a vast scholar— conmmbet graced, 

Yoimg Churchill has got a daughter by the Frasi; Mr. 
Winnington calls it the opera comigue ; the mother is an 
opera girl; the grandmother was Mrs. Oldfield. I ruined 
myself the other night on the subject of operas; Mrs. 
Phipps, who, as all Herveys put on some character, is prude 
by profession, came in to my Lady Townshend’s, where 
I was } the latter said, ^ My Lady Eich is breaking her heart 
on Monticelli’s going.’ I, who thought more of the style of 
the house where I was, than of the style of the visitor, 
replied, ^It will not heart her much, for she has so often 
broken her heart about singers, that the rent must be very 
large by this time. . . . ’ Bid I never tell you of the prints 
that my Lady Townshend gives about of herself? Behind 


* Hon. Orace Boyle, only daughter 
of second Visoonnt Shannon.; m. 
«1744) Charles Sackville, Earl of 
Middles: (afterwards second Duke 

Dorset); Mistress of the Robes 
and Xady of the Bedchamber to the 
Princess of W6iles; d. (as Oonntess 
of Middlesex) 1768. 

* Grace (<L 1755), daughter and 


heir of John Senhouse; m. (as his 
second wife) Richard Boyle, second 
Visconnt Shannon. 

® To marry a fortune-hunter. 
Robert Nugent married (as his 
second and third wives) two rich 
widows—Mrs. Hnight (heir to her 
brother James Craggs), and the 
Dowager Countess of Berkeley. 
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tnine I have written these two lines, transposed from 
Rochester: 

This is the staple of the world’s great trade ; 

On this soft bosom all mankind has laid^. 

Now I talk of prints, I must tell you of a very extraordinary 
jne, which my Lady Burlington gives away, of h^r daughter 
iJuston, with this inscription: 

‘ Lady Dorothy Boyle, 

^ Once the pride, the joy, the comfort of her parents, 

The admiration of all that saw her, 

The delight of all that knew her. 

Born May'll 4, 1724, married, alast Oct. 10, 1741, and 
delivered from extremest misery May 2, 1742. 

This print was taken from a picture drawn by memory 
even weeks after her death, by her most afflicted mother; 

Dobothy Burlinoton 


I am forced to begin a new sheet, lest you should think 
ly letter came from my Lady Burlington, as it ends so 
itly with her name. But is it not a most melancholy way 
venting oneself? She has drawn numbers of these 
; ctures: I don’t approve her having them engraved; but 
{ re the inscription is pretty ^ 

I was accosted the other night by a little, pert petit-maitre 
1 ure, that claimed me for acquaintance. Do you remember 
t have seen at Florence an Abbe Durazzo, of Genoa ? well, 
t is was he: it is mighty dapper and French: however, 


They are in original thus :— 

‘ This is the staple of the world’s 
great trade: 

On this soft anvil all mankind 
was made.’— Walpole. 

Lord Dover states that the in- 
si ption was composed by Lady 
E ’iington, and gives the following 
a; he correct version t 

‘ Lady Dorothy Boyle, 

Bom May the 14th, 1724, 

S! was the comfort and joy of her 
pi mts, the delight of all who knew 


her angelick temper, and the admi¬ 
ration of all who saw her beauty. 

She was marry’d October the 10th, 
1741, and delivered (by death) from 
misery, 

May the 2nd, 1742. 

This picture was drawn seven 
weeks after her death (from memory) 
by hex most affectionate mother, 
Dorothy Burlington.* 
Lady Easton’s death was attributed; 
to her husband’s iU-treatment. 

® It is said to be Pope’s. Walpole. 
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I will b© civil to ifc; I never lose opportunities of paving 
myself an agreeable passage back to Florence. My dear 
Chutes, stay for me: I think the first gale of peace will 
carry me to you. Are you as fond of Florence as ever ? of 
me you are not, I am sure, for you never write me a line. 
You would be diverted with the grandeur of our old Florence 
beauty, Lady Carteret. She dresses more extravagantly, 
and grows more short-sighted every day: she can’t walk 
a step without leaning on one of her ancient daughters-in- 
law. Lord Tweedale and Lord Bathurst are her constant 
gentlemen-ushers. She has not quite digested her resent¬ 
ment to Lincoln yet. He was walking with her at Eanelagh 
the other night, and a Spanish refugee marquis ^ who is of 
the Carteret court, hut who, not being quite perfect in the 
carte du pays, told my lady, that Lord Lincoln had promised 
him to make a very good husband to Miss Pelham. Lady 
Carteret, with an accent of energy, replied, * J’esp^re qu’il 
tiendra sa promesse! ’ Here is a good epigram that has 
been made on her: 

Her beauty, like the Scripture feast, 

To which the invited never came, 

Depriv’d of its intended guest, 

Was given to the old and lame. 

Adieu! here is company; I think I may be excused 
leaving off at the sixth side. 

157. To Horace Mann. 

Arlington Street, Aug. 6, 1744. 

I don’t tell you anything about Prince Charles, for you 
must hear all his history as soon as we do; at least much 
sooner than it can come to the very north, and be dispatched 
back to Italy. There is nothing from Flanders: we advance 
and they retire—as two months ago we retired and they 

» The Marquis Tabernego. Walpole. 


iune. Lord Stair is going into Scotland: the King is grown 
vonderfuUy fond of him, since he has taken the resolution 
>f that journey. He said the other day, ‘ I wish my Lord 
Hair was in Flanders! General Wade is a very able officer, 
►ut he is not alert.’ I, in my private litany, am beseeching 
he Lord, that he may contract none of my Lord Stair’s 
lertness. 

When I first wrote you word of La Chetardie’s disgrace, 
did not believe it; but you see it is now public. What 
like is, her Russian Majesty’s^ making her amour keep 
xact pace with her public indignation. She sent to demand 
ler picture and other presents. ^ Other presents, ’ to be sure, 
irere hillets-doux, bracelets woven of her own bristles—for 
look upon the hair of a Muscovite Majesty in the light 
f the chairs which Gulliver made out of the combings of 
le Empress of Brobdinag’s^ tresses; the stumps he made 
ito very good large tooth-combs. You know the present 
a very Amazon; she has grappled with all her own 
I enadiers. I should like to see their loves woven into 
i French opera: La Chetardie’s character is quite adapted to 
t e civil discord of their stage: and then a northern heroine 
t reproach him in their outrageous quavers, would make 
a Qost delightful crash of sentiment, impertinence, gallantry, 
c itempt, and screaming. The first opera that I saw at 
I ris, I could not beheve was in earnest, but thought they 
1: d carried me to the opem comique. The three acts of the 
p ice® were three several interludes, of the Loves of Antony 
a d Cleopatra, of Alcibiades and the Queen of Sparta, and 
0 Tibullus with a niece of Maecenas; besides something 
0 Circe, who was screamed by a Mademoiselle Hermans, 

.KTTERl57,--a The Empress Elizar s i think it was tke BaUet de la 

h< 1 . Pa4x, Wcdmole. 

So iu MS. 
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seven feet higii. She was in black, with a nosegay of Uack 
flowers (for on the French stage they pique themselves on 
propriety), and without powder: whenever you are a widow, 
are in distress, or are a witch, you are to leave off powder. 

I have no news for you, and am going to have less, for 
I am going into Norfolk. I have stayed till I have not one 
acquaintance left: the next billow washes me last off the 
plank. I have not cared to stir, for fear of news from 
Flanders; but I have convinced myself that there will be 
none. Our army is much superior to the Count de Saxe ; 
besides, they have ten large towns to garrison, which will 
reduce their army to nothing; or they must leave us the 
towns to walk into coolly. 

I have received yours of July 21. Did neither I nor your 
brother tell you, that we had received the Neapolitan snuff¬ 
box * ? it is above a month ago: how could I be so forgetful ; 
but I have never heard one word of the cases, nor of Lord 
Conway's guns, nor Lord Hartington's melon-seeds, all 
which you mention to have sent. Lestock has long been 
arrived, so to be sure the cases never came with him: I hope 
Matthews will discover them. Pray thank Dr. Cocchi very 
particularly for his book. 

I am very sorry too for your father’s removal®; it was 
not done in the most obliging manner by Mr. Winnington ; 
there was something exactly like a breach of promise in it 
to my father, which was tried to be softened by a civil 
alternative, that was no alternative at all. He was forced 
to it by my Lady Townshend, who has an implacable 
aversion to all my father’s people; and not having less to 
Mr. Pelham^s, she has been as brusque with Winnington 
about them. He has no principles himself, and those no 


It was for a present to Mr. 
Stone, the Duke of Newcastle’s 
seoretaiy. Walpole. 


® Prom Chelsea Hospital. Cun- 
ningham. 
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principles of his are governed absolutely by hers, which are 
ao-issimes. 

I don’t know any of your English, I should delight in 
STOUT Vaux-hall-ets: what a figure my Grifona must make 
n such a romantic scene! I have lately been reading the 
;)oems of the Earl of Surrey, in Henry the Eighth’s time; 
ae was in love with the fair Geraldine of Florence; I have 
i mind to write under the Grifona’s picture these two lines 
Tom one of his sonnets: 

From Tuscane came my lady’s worthy race, 

Fair Florence was some time her auncient seat, 

4jid then these: 

Her beauty of Unde ^ her vertue from above; 

Happy is he that can obtaine her love! 

I don’t know what of Unde means, but to be sure it was 
;omething prodigiously expressive and gallant in those days, 
►y its being unintelligible now. Adieu! Do the Chutes 
ieishe it? 


158. To Horace Mann. 

London, Aug. 16, 1744. 

I AM writing to you two or three days beforehand, by way 
: settling my affairs: not that I am going to be married or 
> die; but something as bad as either if it were to last as 
>ng. You will guess that it can only be going to Houghton ; 
lit I make as much an affair of that, as other people would 
: going to Jamaica. Indeed I don’t lay in store of cake 
ad band-boxes, and citron-water, and cards, and cold meat, 
\ country gentlewomen do after the session. My packing-up 
; ad travelling concerns lie in very small compass ; nothing 
it myself and Patapan, my footman, a cloak-bag, and 
i couple of books. My old Tom is even reduced upon the 
j -tide of my journey; he is at the Bath, patching together 
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my own humonis wlnvi, VV n '™ ’“'"m ««'i 

l« .hat „p in . Witt 'y 

EvrGraont’s*rulefnT»nnY.r. • ^ know, St. 

them; mine for keepina- ^ was to indulge 

I«ve « t„ j/XfiXn It’ ^ 

that it will have its wav h,,i t T‘ ^ 
itself It is ajjch sort of V fl ^ J by 

iate the country it is imn ^ *bat makes me 

of oomjmny, to b. IllZr ‘ “ "“I* «“ «‘ 

expects It from others Tf t i. 7 V “ ’ ^i’^ays 

the countiy, andToX’ livl IJ" " ^ 

frequently changing mte then alone, or 

liie it; at least, I fancy i ZS- ^ 

reflect why one don’t l^e the clu^tZ 7 kT- 
near liking to reflect in it I fa i ^ J^^beve one grows 
correct twenty things in mvself 1^7 *bat I grow to 
at my age; and then with mvT 
I make myself believe that thfs Hll 
I wish I were young enLZf Prudence, and that 
■^ttTOgMl as I ns./ 1 . b.*^B °, ^ “ HoneMfes, „d 
tie matter, tti, is ll.lt.rin/te‘ J. 7'’ «' 

I^wgX^"’“^«.o^p.-oi„,soif. 

look upon myself as a very perfeo/^i, “akes me 

little merit naturaUy, anf o^d^ * for as I have 

a^d then by chance, L o^ZlT " 

«». ratter no riuiny, “o 

liETTBE 158.^ Charles iw i. ^ kioiself and 

sa<a™„a, “ » OM om.-i:o,t s.te,„ j. 
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nethodises witli as mucli pains as a stoic would patience, 
indeed his pains are not thrown away. This pains-taking 
person’s name is Frederic, King of Prussia Pray remember 

or the future never to speak of him and H. W. without 
iving the latter the preference. Last week we were all 
larm! He was before Prague with fifty thousand men, 
ad not a man in Bohemia to ask him, ^ What dost thou ? ’ 
'his week we have raised a hundred thousand Hungarians, 
esides vast militias and loyal nobilities. The King of 
oland is to attack him on his march, and the Russians to 
: 11 on Prussia, In the mean time, his letter or address 
' » the people of England ® has been published here: it is 
i poor performance ! His Voltaires and his liUerati should 
• >rrect his works before they are printed. A careless song, 

' ith a little nonsense in it now and then, does not mis- 
1 )come a monarch; but to pen manifestoes worse than the 
1 west commis that is kept jointly by two or three margraves, 
i insufferable! 

We are very strong in Flanders, but still expect to do 
X] thing this campaign. The French are so intrenched, 
t! nt it is impossible to attack them. There is talk of 
L sieging Maubeuge; I don’t know how certainly. 

Lord Middlesex’s match is determined, and the writings 
s: ned. She proves an immense fortune; they pretend 
a hundred and thirty thousand pounds—what a fund for 
3Q iking operas! 

My Lady Carteret is going to Tunbridge ... * there is 
a mrry for a son: his only one ® is gone mad: about a fort- 
n jht ago he was at the Duke of Bedford’s, and as much in 
h. I few senses as ever. At five o’clock in the morning he 
v\ ked the Duke and Duchess® all bloody, and with the 

He had entered BoHeznia at the general, (See Gent ikfagf., 1744,p, 427,) 
lat i of 60,000 men, and took Prague ^ Passage omitted, 

a,f r ten days* siege (Aug. 16,1744), ^ Hon. Bobert Carteret. 

It is addressed to Europe in ® Hon, G-ertmde Leveson-Gower 
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lappet of liis coat held up full of ears: he had been in the 
stable and cropped all the horses! He is shut up. My 
Lady is in the honeymoon of her grandeur: she lives in 
public places, whither she is escorted by the old beaux of 
her husband’s court; fair white-wigged old gallants, the 
Duke of Bolton, Lord Tweedale, Lord Bathurst, and Charles 
Pielding^- and she all over knots, and small hoods, and 
ribbons. Her brother ® told me the other night, Indeed 
I think my this ter doesth countenanth Eanelagh too mutch.’ 
They call my Lord Pomfret, King Stanislaus, the queen's 
father. 

I heard of an admirable dialogue, which has been written 
at the army on the battle of Dettingen, but one can’t get 
a copy; I must tell you two or three strokes in it that 
I have heard, Pierrot asks Harlequin, ^ Que donne-t-on aux 
g6n6raux qui ne se sent pas trouv6s ^ la bataille ? ’ Harl. 

* On leur donne le cordon rouge.’ Pier. ^ Et que donne-t-on 
au general en chef, qui a gagnd la victoii’e ? ’ Harl. ^ Son 
conga’ Pier. ' Qui a soin des blesses ? ’ Harl. ^L’ennemi.’ 
Adieu I 


159. To Horace Mann. 


Houghton, Sept. 1, 1744. 

I WISH you joy of your victory at Velletri^! I call it 
yours, for you are the great spring of all that war. I intend 
to publish your Hfe, with an appendix, that shall contain all 
the letters to you from princes, cardinals, and great men of 


(d. 1794), eldest daughter of second 
Baron (a^rwards first Earl) Gt-ower; 
m, (1787) John RusselL fourth Duke 
of Bedford; d. 1794. 

7 Hon. Charles lUelding (d. 1746), 
third son of fourth Earl of Denhigh ; 
Gentleman-Usher to Queen Caroline, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
Guards. 

« George Eermor (1722-1786), styled 


Lord Lempster; succeeded his father 
as second Earl of Pomfret, 1768; 
Lord of the Bedchamber, 1768; 
Hanger of the Little Park of 
Windsor, 1763. 

Letter 169.-J On August 10-11, 
1744, _ the Austrians attacked the 
Spanish and Neapolitan quarters 
near Velletri, but were repulsed 
with considerable loss, 
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le time. In speaking of Prince Lobkowitz’s attempt to 
size the King of Naples at Velletri, I shall say, ^for the 
lare our hero had in this great action, vide the appendix, 
ard. Albani’s letter, p. 14.’ You shall no longer be the 
• sar Mmy, but Manone, the Great Man ; you shall figure 
^ ith the Great Pcm, and the Great Patapan, I wish you 
{ id your laurels and your operations were on the Ehine, in 
3 .emont, or in Bohemia; and then Prince Charles would 
1 >t have repassed the first, nor the Prince of Conti advanced 
^ .thin three days of Turin, and the King of Prussia would 
a ready have been terrified from entering the last—all this 
1 aaping bad news came to counterbalance your Neapolitan 
t umphs. Here is all the war to begin again ! and perhaps 
r xt winter a second edition of Dunkirk. We could not 
G en have the King of Prance die, though he was so near it 
I j was in a woful fright, and promised the Bishop of 
S issons®, that if he lived, he would have done with his 
w men. A man with all those crowns on his head, and 
a1 acking and disturbing all those on the heads of other 
p. aces, who is the soul of all the havoc and ruin that has 
b< n and is to be spread through Europe in this war, 
h; ogling with the great God for his bloody life, and 
el apening it at the price of a whore or two ! and this was 
tl fellow that they fetched to the army, to drive the brave 
P nee Charles beyond the Ehine again! It is just such 
ai 'ther paltry mortal^ that has fetched him back into 
B lemia—I forget which of his battles ® it was, that when 
hi army had got the victory, they could not find the King: 
ht had run away for a whole day without looking behind 
hi 1, 

thank you for the particulars of the action, and the list 

5 CiOtiis XV was dangerously iU at of Berwick, 

Me i, August 8-16,1744. * The King of Prussia. Walpole. 

B fan^oisdeFitzjames (1709-1764), ® The battle of Molwitz. Walpole, 

Bis 3 p of Soissons, son of the Duke 
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of the prisoners : among them is one Don Theodore Diamato 
Amor, a cavalier of so romantic a name, that my sister 
and Miss Leneve quite interest themselves in his captivity ; 
and make their addresses to yon, who, they hear,^ have 
such power with Prince Dobkowitz, to obtain his liberty. 
If he has Spanish gaUantry in any proportion to his 
name, he will immediately come to England, and vow 
himself their knight. 

Those verses I sent yon on Mr. Pope, I assure you, were 
not mine ; I transcribed from the newspapers ; from whence 
I must send you a very good epigram on Bishop Berkeley's 
tar-water: 

‘Who dare deride what pious Cloyne has done? 

The Church shall rise and vindicate her son ; 

She tells us, all her Bishops shepherds are— 

And shepherds heal their rotten sheep with tar.’ 

I am not at all surprised at my Lady W.’s ill-humour to 
you about the messenger. If the resentments of women 
did not draw them into little dirty spite, their hatred would 
be very dangerous ; but they vent the leisure they have 
to do mischief in a thousand meannesses, which only serve 
to expose themselves. 

Adieu! I know nothing here but public politics, of 
which I have already talked to you, and which you hear 
as soon as I do. 

Thank dear Mr. Chute for his letter; I will answer it very 
soon; but in the country I am forced to let my pen lie 
fallow between letter and letter. 

160. To THE Hon. Heney Seymoxje Conway. 

My deaeest Harey, Houghton, Oct. 0, 1744. 

My Lord bids me tell you how much he is obliged to you 
for your letter, and hopes you will accept my answer for 
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lis. I’ll tell you wliat, we shall both be obliged to you if 
on will inclose a magnifying glass in your next letters ; for 
our two last were in so diminutive a character, that we 
w forced to employ all Mrs. Leneve’s spectacles, besides 
1 ancient family reading-glass, with which my grandfather 
sed to begin the psalm, to discover what you said to us. 
esides this, I have a piece of news for you: Sir Eobert 
^'alpole, when he was made Earl of Orford, left the 
inistry, and with it the palace in Downing Street; as 
; imbers of people found out three years ago, who, not 
■j ving your integrity, were quick in perceiving the change 
( his situation. Your letter was full as honest as you; 
1 ?, though directed to Downing Street, it would not, as 
( her letters would have done, address itself to the present 
\ ssessor. Do but think if it had ! The smallness of the 
1 nd would have immediately struck my Lord Sandys with 
t 3 idea of a plot; for what he could not read at first sight, 
t would certainly have concluded must be cipher. 

[ march next week towards London, and have already 
b pm to send my heavy artillery before me, consisting of 
h f a dozen books and part of my linen: my light-horse, 
C( imanded by Patapan, follows this day se’nnight. A 
d achment of hussars surprised an old bitch fox yesterday 
n rning, who had lost a leg in a former engagement; and 
tl n, having received advice of another litter being advanced 
as Par as Darsingham, Lord Walpole commanded Captain 
E ay’s horse, with a strong party of fox-hounds, to overtake 
tl m ; but on the approach of our troops the enemy stole 
ol and are now encamped at Sechford Common whither 
w every hour expect orders to pursue them, 

[y dear Harry, this is all I have to tell you, and, to my 
gi it joy, which you must forgive me, is full as memorable 

TTEE 160.-~^ Daxsinglianx and Secliford (now called Dersingham and 
Sci eford) are near Houghton. 
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as any part of the Flanders campaign. I do not desire 
to have you engaged in the least more glory than you have 
been. I should not love the remainder of you the least 
better for your having lost an arm or a leg, and have as 
full persuasion of your courage as if you had contributed to 
the slicing off twenty pair from French officers. Thank God, 
you have sense enough to content yourself without being 
a hero! though I don’t quite forget your expedition a 
huzzar-hunting the beginning of this campaign. Pray, no 
more of those jaunts! I don’t know anybody you would 
oblige with a present of such game; for my part, a fragment 
of the oldest hussar on earth should never have a place in 
my museum—they are not antique enough j and for a live 
one, I must tell you, I like my racoon infinitely better. 

Adieu! my dear Harry. I long to see you. You will 
easily believe the thought I have of being particularly well 
with you is a vast addition to my impatience, though 
you know it is nothing new to me to be overjoyed at your 
return. 

Yours ever, 

Hob. Walpole. 

161. To Hobace Mann. 

Houghton, Oct. 6, 1744. 

Does Decency insist upon one’s writing within certain 
periods, when one has nothing to say ? because, if she does, 
she is the most formal, ceremonious personage I know. 

I shall not enter into a dispute with her, as my Lady 
Hervey did with the goddess of Indolence, or with the 
goddess of letter-writing, I forget which, in a long letter 
that she sent to the Duke of Bourbon; because I had 
rather write than have a dispute about it. Besides, I am 
not at all used to converse with hieroglyphic ladies. But, 
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[ do assure you, it is merely to avoid scolding that I set 
ibout this letter: I don’t mean your scolding, for you are 
ill goodness to me ; but my own scolding of myself—a cor- 
ection I stand in great awe of, and which I am sure never 
0 escape as often as I am to blame. One can scold other 
eople again, or smile and jog one’s foot, and affect not 
■y mind it ,• but those airs won’t do with oneself; one 
Iways comes off by the worst in a dispute with one’s own 
enviction. 

Admiral Matthews sent me down hither your great 
acket: I am charmed with your prudence, and with the 
ood sense of your orders for the Neapolitan expedition ; 
won’t say your good-nature, which is excessive; for I think 
our tenderness of the little Queen ^ a little outree^ especially 
3 their apprehensions might have added great weight to 
our menaces. I would threaten like a corsair, though 
! would conquer with all the good breeding of a Scipio. 

! most devoutly wish you success ; you are sure of having 
] e most happy with any honour you acquire. You have 
( Lite soared above all fear of Goldsworthy, and, I think, must 
i pear of consequence to any ministry. I am much obliged 
i you for the medal, and like the design: I shall preserve it 
i part of your works. 

I can’t forgive what you say to me about the coffee-pot: 
< e would really think that you looked upon me as an old 
T )man that had left a legacy to be kept for her sake, and 
£ mrse to attend the parting with it. My dear child, is it 
t jating me justly to enter into the detail of your reasons ? 

IS it even necessary to say, ^ I have changed your coffee- 
j t for some other plate ’ ? 

I have nothing to tell you, but that I go to town next 
\ »Gk, and will then write you all I hear. Adieu I 


iirmiB 161 . — 1 Maria Amelia, 
d ^hter of Augustus n, Elector of 


SMtouy and King of Poland, and 
wife of Charles, King of Naples, 
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163. To Hokaoe Mann. 

Arlington Street, Oct. 19, 1744. 

I HAVE recoivGd two or tliroo lottors froin you sinco I wrot© 
to you last, and aU contribute to give me fears for your 
situation at Florence. How absurdly all the Queen’s haughti- 
nesses are dictated to her by her ministers, or by her own 
Austriacity! She lost all Silesia because she would not 
lose a small piece of it, and she is going to lose Tuscany for 
want of a neutrality, because she would not accept one for 
Naples, even after all prospect of conquering it was vanished. 
Everything goes ill! the King of Sardinia beaten; and to¬ 
day we hear of Coni lost ^! You will see in the papers too, 
that the Victory, our finest ship, is lost, with Sir John Balchen 
and nine hundred men. The expense alone of the ship is 
computed at above two hundred thousand pounds. We 
have nothing good but a flying report of a victory of Prince 
Charles over the Prussian, who, it is said, has lost ten 
thousand men, and both his legs by a cannon-ball. I have 
no notion of his losing them, but by breaking them in 
over-hurry to run away. However, it comes from a Jew, 
who had the first news of the passage of the Rhine \ But, 
my dear child, how will this comfort me, if you are not to 
remain in peace at Florence! I tremble as I write! 

Yesterday morning carried oflp those two old beldams, 
Sarah of Marlborough and the Countess Granville®; so 
now XJguccioni’s epithalamium must be new-tricked out in 
title^ for my Lady Carteret is Countess ! Poor Bistino I 
I -wish my Lady P. may leave off her translation of 
Froissart to English the eight hundred and forty heroics ‘! 


Xjcttee 162,— 1 An xmfotmded re- 
poart, 

a Tins report proved to be witbout 
foundation. Walj>ol6, 


Mother of John, Lord Carteret, 
who succeeded her in the title. Wal¬ 
pole, 

^ TTguccioni had employed an abb6 
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^hen I know the particulars of old Marlborough’s will, 
^ou shall. 

My Lord Walpole has promised me a letter for young 
ifardiner; who, by the way, has pushed his fortune en wai 
dtardj without being so, for it never was pretended that he 
T'as my brother’s : he protests he is not; but the youth has 
rofited of his mother’s gallantries. 

I have not seen Admiral Matthews yet, but I take him 

> be very mad. He walks in the Park with a cockade 
f three colours: the Duke desired a gentleman to ask 
im the meaning, and all the answer he would give was. 
The Treaty of Worms ! the Treaty of Worms ®! ’ I design 

> see him, thank him for my packet, and inquire after 
le cases. 

It is a most terrible loss for his parents, Lord Beauchamp’s® 
eath: if they were out of the question, one could not be 
; )rry for such a mortification to the pride of old Somerset, 
i e has written the most shocking letter imaginable to poor 
J )rd Hertford, telling him that it is a judgement upon him 
i r all his undutifulness, and that he must always look 
1 >on himself as the cause of his son’s death. Lord Hertford 
i as good a man as lives, and has always been most un- 
t asonably ill-used by that old tyrant. The title of Somerset 
\ .11 revert to Sir Edward Seymour % whose line has been 
1 ost unjustly deprived of it from the first creation. The 
1 'otector, when only Earl of Hertford, married a great 
1 tiress®, and had a Lord Beauchamp, who was about twenty 


t incite an epitlialamiixm. of840 Latin 
1: es on lioid Carteret’s marriage. 
(. %nn and Manners^ vol. i. p. 185.) 

Tricolour cockades were worn 
ii Italy by the English, Austrians, 
a I Sardinians, whose alliance dated 
fi m the Treaty of Worms. 

Only son of Algernon, Earl of 
E ctford, afterwards the last Drike 
o Somerset of that branch. Lord 


Beauchamp died of the small-pox at 
Bologna. WaVj^U, 

Sir Edward Seymour (ciro. 1696- 
1757), sixth Baronet; succeeded his 
cousin as eighth Duke of Somerset, 
1760. 

® Catherine, daughter of Sir 
William. Eillol, of Woodlands, Dor¬ 
setshire ; m. (circ. 1627) Edward 
Seymour, Duke of Somerset. 
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when his mother died. His father then married an Ann 
Stanhope, with whom he was in love, and not only procured 
an act of Parliament to deprive Lord Beauchamp of his 
honours, and to settle the title of Somerset, which he was 
going* to have, on the children of this second match, but 
took from him even his mother^s fortune. From him de¬ 
scended Sir Edward Seymour, the Speaker who, on King 
William’s landing, when he said to him, ^Sir Edward, 
I think you are of the Duke of Somerset’s family ? ’ replied, 
‘No, Sir ; he is of mine.’ 

Lord Lincoln was married last Tuesday, and Lord Middle¬ 
sex will be very soon. Have you heard the gentle manner 
of the French King’s dismissing Madame de ChMeauroux ? 
In the very circle, the Bishop of Soissons told her, that, 
as the scandal the King had given with her was public, his 
Majesty thought his repentance ought to be so too, and that 
he therefore forbad her the court ; and then turning to the 
monarch, asked him if that was not his pleasure, who 
replied, Yes. They have taken away her pension too, and 
turned out even laundresses that she had recommended 


for the future Dauphiness. To complete the scene of folly, 
the simple Queen has made a triumphal entry into Paris 
for the recovery of the King’s soul—not forgetting his body. 
Were I he, and could ever be sensible of my folly, which he 
cannot be, is there any resentment one should not feel 
against that Bishop, for having made one expose oneself 
so ridiculously I Apropos to the Ch^teauroux: there is 
a Hanoverian come over, who was so ingenious as to tell 
Master Louis how like he is to M. Walmoden. You 


® JPoTirth Baronet; Speaker of the 
Honse of Commons, 1673-79. Sir 
Edward Seymour was not however de¬ 
scended from the eldest, but &om the 
second, son of the Protector Somerset. 

10 Son of Pitejames, Duke of Ber¬ 
wick. ^ The Bishop of Soissons, on 
the King being given over at Metz, 


prevailed on him to part with his 
mistress the Duohesse do Ohateau- 
roux r but the King soon recalled 
her, and confined the Bishop to his 
diocese. Waljpole, 

Son of King Gfeorge II, by 
Madame Walmoden, created Coun¬ 
tess of Yarmouth. WaJ^ole, 
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conceive that ^ nous autres souverains nous n aimons pas 
qu’on se meprenne aux gens ’: we don’t love that our 
Fitzroys should be scandalized with any mortal resem¬ 
blance. 

I must tell you a good piece of discretion of a Scotch 
soldier, whom Mr. Selwyn met on Bexley Heath walking 
back to the army. He had met with a single glove at 
Hingham, which had been left there last year in an inn by 
m officer now in Flanders: this the fellow was carrying in 
lopes of a little money; but, for fear he should lose the 
ylove, wore it all the way. 

Thank you for General Braitwitz’s deuxpotences I hope 
hat one of them at least will rid us of the Prussian, 
idieu! my dear child; all my wishes are employed about 
Florence. 


163. To Hobace Mann. 

Arlington Street, Noy. 9, 1744. 

I PIND I must not wait any longer for news, if I intend 
> keep up our correspondence. Nothing happens ; nothing 
as since I wrote last, but Lord Middlesex’s wedding ; which 
'as over a week before it was known. I believe the bride 
)ld it then; for he and all his family are so silent, that they 
ould never have mentioned it: she might have popped out 
child, before a single Sackville would have been at the 
tpense of a syllable to justiiy her. 

Our old acquaintance, the Pomfrets, are not so reserved 
)out their great matrimony : the new Lady Granville was 
: home the other night for the first time of her being 
: istress of the house. I was invited, for I am in much 
: vour with them aU, but found myself extremely d4plac6 ; 

General Braitwitz, Commander his Mistress and the King of Sardinia, 
< the Queen of Hungary’s troops in instead of saying ces detix Pouvoirs, 
C scany, speaking of the two potoers, said, ces deux Potencea, Wodpole, 
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there was nothing but the Winchelseas and Baths, and the 
gleanings of a party stuffed out into a faction, some foreign 
ministers, and the whole blood of Farmer. My Lady 
Pomfret asked me if I corresponded still with the Grifona : 
‘ No,’ I said, ^ since I had been threatened with a regale of 
hams and Florence wine, I had dropped it.’ My Lady 
Granville said, ' You was afraid of being thought interested.’ 
—'Yes,’said the Queen-mother, with all the importance 
with which she is used to blunder out pieces of heathen 
mythology, 'I think it was very mmisteriaV Don’t you 
think that word came in as awkwardly as I did into their 
room ? The minister is most gracious to me; he has returned 
my visit, which, you know, is never practised by that rank : 
I put it all down to my father’s account, who is not likely 
to keep up the civility. 

You will see the particulars of old Marlborough’s will 
in the Evening Posts of this week; it is as extravagant 
as one should have expected j but I delight in her begging 
that no part of the Duke of Marlborough’s life may be 
written in verse by Glover and Mallet, to whom she gives 
five hundred pounds a-piece for writing it in prose. There 
is a great deal of humour in the thought; to be sure the 
spirit of the dowager Leonidas ^ inspired her with it. 

All public affairs in agitation at present go well for us: 
Prince Charles in Bohemia, the raising of the siege of Coni 
and probably of that of Fribourg®, are very good circum¬ 
stances. I shall be very tranquil this winter, if Tuscany 
does not come into play, or another scene of an invasion. 
In a fortnight meets the Parliament; nobody guesses what 
the turn of the opposition will be. Adieu I My love to 
the Chutes. I hope you now and then make my other 


liBTTEa 163.—1 G-lover wrote a 
dull heroio poem on the action of 
lieonidas at Thermopylae. Wah 
pole 


® By the allied French and 
Spaniards, 

® iPVeiburg surrendered to the 
French on Kov. 7, 1744. 
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To Horace Mann 

I never forget the Princess, nor (ware hams !) 


164. To Hoeace Mann. 

Arlington Street, Nov. 26, 1744. 

not pr’epared you for a great event, because it was 
HO nnlilcely -fco happen, that I was afraid of being the 
^ a. mero political report; but, to keep you no longer 
pcume, Xioirci Granville has resigned: that is the term, 
lie yctQo'n ^2^ jparhr; but, in few words, the truth of 
i«tox*y tliat the Duke of Newcastle (by the way, 

that tho words I am going to use are not mine, but 
^ Iboixxg grown as jealous of Lord Granville 
had boen of Lord Orford, and wanting to be first 
ior which, a puppy! how should he be?’ 

phra^*^o 9^o^czIe)y and his brother being as susceptible of 
)bla 2>a,saxori of jealousy as he is, have long been con- 
g to OATortixm the great Lord. Resolution and capacity 
ill tlifxy ‘W£tnte<i to bring it about; for the imperiousness 
:nivc^rBixl oontempt which their rival had for them, 
jr tho rest of the ministry, and for the rest of the 
t, had ma.de almost all men his enemies ; and, indeed, 
>k ru> pains to make friends : his maxim was, ^ Give 
lan tlxo Ci’o'W'n on his side, and he can defy everything.’ 
ington a^ked iiim, if that were true, how he came to 
ink tar ? -A-bont a fortnight ago, the whole Cabinet 
dl, exoept Xjord JBath, Lord Winchelsea, Lord Tweedale, 
like of 33olton.^ and my good brother-in-law ^ (the two 
leverally bribed with the promise of Ireland,) did 
re to let tbe Klin.g know, that he must part with them 
th Lord Oran-ville. The monarch does not love to be 
I, and bis son is full as angry. Both tried to avoid the 


Oeorg©, Earl of Gholmondeley. Walpole, 
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rupture. My father was sent for, but excused himself from 
coming till last Thursday, and even then would not go to 
the King; and at last gave his opinion very unwillingly. 
But on Saturday it was finally determined: Lord Granville 
resigned the seals, which are given back to my Lord President 
Harrington. Lord Winchelsea quits too ® j but for all the 
rest of that connection, they have agreed not to quit, but to 
be forced out: so Mr. Pelham must have a new struggle to 
remove every one. He can't let them stay in; because, to 
secure his power, he must bring in Lord Chesterfield, Pitt, 
the chief Patriots, and perhaps some Tories. The King has 
declared that my Lord Granville has his opinion and affec¬ 
tion—the Prince warmly and openly espouses him. Judge 
how agreeably the two brothers will enjoy their ministry 1 
To-morrow the Parliament meets: all in suspense I every¬ 
body -will be staring at each other! I believe the war will 
still go on, but a little more Anglicized. For my part, 
I behold all with great tranquillity ; I cannot be sorry for 
Lord Granville, for he certainly sacrificed everything to 
please the King; I cannot be glad for the Pelhams, for 
they sacrifice everything to their own jealousy and am¬ 
bition. 

Who are mortified are the fair Sophia and Queen Stanis¬ 
laus ®. However, the daughter carries it off heroically; the 
very night of her fall she went to the Oratorio. I talked 
to her much, and recollected all that had been said to me 
upon the like occasion three years ago; I succeeded, and 
am invited to her assembly next Tuesday. Tell Uguccioni 
that she still keeps conversazioni^ or he will hang himself. 
She had no court, but an ugly sister and the fair old- 
fashioned Duke of Bolton. It put me in mind of a scene 
in Harry VIII, where Queen Catherine appears after her 

2 He was First Lord of the Admiralty. 

3 Lady Pomfret. 
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ivorce, with Patience her waiting-maid, and Grriffith her 
enfcleman-usher. 

My dear child, voila le monde! are you as great a philo- 
)pher about it as I am? You cannot imagine how 
entertain myself^ especially as all the ignorant flock 
ither, and conclude that my Lord must be minister again, 
esterday, three bishops came to do him homage ; and who 
lould be one of them but Dr. Thomas*, the only man 
litred by Lord Granville I As I was not at all mortified 
ith our fall, I am only diverted with this imaginary 
jstoration. They little think how incapable my Lord is of 
iisiness again. He has this whole summer been troubled 
ith bloody water upon the least motion; and to-day 
anby assured me, that he has a stone in his bladder, which 
9 himself believed before; so now he must never use the 
ast exercise, never go into a chariot again; and if ever to 
bughton, in a fitter. Though this account will grieve 
)u, I tell it you, that you may know what to expect; 
3t it is common for people to live many years in his 
tuation. 

If you are not as detached from everything as I am, you 
ill wonder at my tranquillity, to be able to write such 
iriety in the midst of hurricanes. It costs me nothing! 

► I shall write on, and tell you an adventure of my own. 
be town has been trying all this winter to beat panto- 
imes off the stage, very boisterously; for it is the way 
are to make even an affair of taste and sense a matter of 
ot and aims. Fleetwood, the master of Drury Lane, has 
nitted nothing to support them, as they supported his 
)use. About ten days ago, he let into the pit great numbers 
Bear-garden 'bruisers (that is the term), to knock down 
^erybody that hissed. The pit rallied their forces, and 
•ove them out: I was sitting very quietly in the side- 

i Bishop of Lincoln. Walpole ,—^Translated to Salisbury, 1761 j d, 1766. 
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boxes, contemplating all this. On a sudden the curtain flew 
up, and discovered the whole stage filled with blackguards, 
armed with bludgeons and clubs, to menace the audience. 
This raised the greatest uproar; and among the rest, who 
flew into a passion, but your friend the philosopher ? In 
short, one of the actors advancing to the front of the stage 
to make an apology for the manager, he had scarce begun 
to say, ^Mr. Fleetwood—’when your friend, with a most 
audible voice and dignity of anger, called out, ^He is an 
impudent rascal! ’ The whole pit huzzaed, and repeated 
the words. Only think of my being a popular orator! 
But what was still better, while my shadow of a person 
was dilating to the consistence of a hero, one of the chief 
ringleaders of the riot, coming under the box where I sat, 
and pulling off his hat, said, ‘Mr. W., what would you 
please to have us do next?’ It is impossible to describe to 
you the confusion into which this apostrophe threw me. 
I sunk down into the box, and have never since ventured 
to set my foot into the playhouse. The next night, the 
uproar was repeated with greater violence, and nothing was 
heard but voices calling out, ‘Where’s Mr. W. ? where’s 
Mr. W. ?’ In short, the whole town has been entertained 
with my prowess, and Mr. Conway has given me the name 
of Wat Tyler; which, I believe, would have stuck by me, 
if this new episode of Lord Granville had not luckily 
interfered. 

We every minute expect news of the Mediterranean 
engagement; for, besides your account, Birtles has written 
the same from Genoa. We expect good news, too, from 
Prince Charles, who is driving the King of Prussia before 
him®. In the mean time, his wife the Archduchess® is 
dead, which may be a signal loss to him. 


® 5^om Bolieima, 
c Archduchess Maria Anna, sister 


of the Queen of Hungary: d, Dec. 16, 
1744. ’ ’ 
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orgot to tell you that, on Friday, Lord Charles Hay'^, 
has more of the parts of an Irishman than of a Scot, 
ny Lady Granville at the Drawing-room, on her seeing 
U a court, ^that people were come out of curiosity.’ 
Speaker is the happiest of any man in these bustles: 
ys, ^ this Parliament has torn two favourite ministers 
the throne.’ His conclusion is, that the power of the 
iment will in the end be so great, that nobody can be 
ter but their own Speaker. . . . ® 
nnington says . . my Lord Chesterfield and Pitt will 
places before old Marlborough’s legacy to them for 
Patriots is paid. My compliments to the family of 
s on the Vittorina’s marriage. Adieu ! 

165. To Hoeaoe Mann. 

Arlington Street, Dec. 24, 1744, 
cj will wonder what has become of me: nothing has. 
w it is above three weeks since I wrote to you ,• but 
{ tell you the reason. I have kept a parliamentary 
e, which I must explain to you. Ever since Lord 
dlle went out, all has been in suspense. The leaders 
3 opposition immediately imposed silence upon their 
: everything passed without the least debate—in 
aU were making their bargains. One has heard of the 
Dtion of courtiers; but believe me, the impudent prosti- 
L of Patriots, going to market with their honesty, beats 
nothing. Do but think of two hundred men of the 
zonsmfimate virtue setting themselves to sale for three 
j I I have been reprimanded by the wise for saying 
hey all stood like servants at a country statute fair to 
:ed. All this while nothing was certain: one day the 


)ther of Lord Tweedalo. WaZ- 


8 Artlmr Onslow. Waljpole, 
8 Passage omitted. 
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coalition was settled; the next, the treaty broke off: 
I hated to write to you what I might contradict next post. 
Besides, in my last letter I remember telling you that the 
Archduchess was dead; she did not die till a fortnight 
afterwards. 

The result of the whole is this: the King, instigated by 
Lord Granville, has used all his ministry as ill as possible, 
and has with the greatest difficulty been brought to consent 
to the necessary changes. Mr. Pelham has had as much 
difficulty to regulate the disposition of places. Numbers of 
hsts of the Jiimgry have been given in by their centurions ; 
of those, several Tories have refused to accept the proffered 
posts: some, from an impossibility of being re-chosen for 
their Jacobite counties. But upon the whole, it appears 
that their leaders have had very little influence with them ; 
for not above four or five are come into place. The rest 
will stick to opposition, Here is a list of the changes, as 
made last Saturday; 

Duke of Devonshire, Lord Steward, in the room of the Duke 
of Dorset. 

Duke of Dorset, Lord President, in Lord Harrington’s 
room. 

tLord Chesterfield, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in the Duke 
of Devonshire’s. 

tDuke of Bedford, tLord Sandwich, tGeorge Grenville, 
Lord Vere Beauclerc, and Admiral Anson, Lords of the 
Admiralty, in the room of *Lord Winchelsea, *Dr. Lee, 
*Cockburn, *Sir Charles Hardy, and *Philipson. 
tMr. Arundel ^ and tGeorge Lyttelton, Lords of the Treasury, 
in the room of *Compton and *Gybbon. 

liETTER 166. — 1 Hon. Kichard 44; Lord of the Treasury, 1744-46 j 
Arundel, second son of second Baron Treasurer of the Chamber, 1746-47: 
Arundel of Trerice j M.P. for Knares- d. 1768. 
borough j Master of the Mint, 1737- 
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jord Gower again Privy Seal in *Lord Cholmondeley’s 
room, who is made Vice-Treasurer , of Ireland in *Harry 
Vane’s. 

4r. Dodington, Treasurer of the Navy, in *Sir John 
Rushout’s. 

Ir. TValler, Cofferer, in *Lord Sandys’. 

5rd Hobart ^ Captain of the Pensioners, in *Lord Bath¬ 
urst’s. 

)ir John Cotton, Treasurer of the Chambers, in Lord 
Hobart’s. 

r. Keene ^ Paymaster of the Pensions, in *Mr. Hooper’s. 
>ir John Philipps and tJohn Pitt, Commissioners of 
Trade, in Mr. Keene’s and *Sir Charles Gilmour’s. 
Villiam Chetwynd, Master of the Mint, in Mr. Arundel’s, 
jord Halifax, Master of the Buck-hounds, in Mr. Jenni- 
son’s who has a pension. 

All those with a cross are from the opposition; those 
ith a star, the turned out, and are all of the Granville and 
ath squadron, except Lord Cholmondeley, (yrho, too, had 
nnected with the former,) and Mr. Philipson. The King 
irted with great regret with Lord Cholmondeley, and 
mplains loudly of the force put upon him. The Prince, 
ho is full as warm as his father for Lord Granville, has 
ready turned out Lyttelton,who was his secretary, and Lord 
ialifax and has named Mr. Drax ® and Lord Inchiquin 
L their places. You perceive the great Mr. William Pitt 
not in the list, though he comes thoroughly into the 
Leasures. To preserve his character and authority in the 

2 John. Hotart (ciro, 1696-1766), * Ealph Jenison. 

st Baron Hobart; or. Earl of ® Lord Halifax was Lord of the 
icTdnghamahire, 1746 ; Lord of Bedohamber to the Prince of Wales, 
•ade, 1721; Treasurer of the Cham- ® Henry Drax, of EUerton Abbey, 

ir, 1727-44; Captain of the Q-entle- Yorkshire; M.P, for Wareham. 
en Pensioners, 1744. William O’Brien, fourth Earl of 

8 Benjamin Keene, M.P. for West IncMq[\un; Lord of the Bedchamber 
)oe. to Prince of Wales, 1744; d. 1777, 
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Parliament, he was unwilling to accept anytliing yet: the 
ministry very rightly insisted that he should ; he asked for 
Secretary at War, knowing it would be refused—and it was. 

By this short sketch, and it is impossible to be more 
explanatory, you will perceive that all is confusion : all 
parties broken to pieces, and the whole opposition by tens 
and by twenties selling themselves for profit—power they 
get none! It is not easy to say where power resides at 
present; it is plain that it resides not in the King; and 
yet he has enough to hinder anybody else from having it. 
His new governors have no interest with him—scarce any 
converse with him. 

The Pretender’s son is owned in France as Prince of 
Wales; the princes of the blood have been to visit him in 
form. The Duchess of ChMeauroux ® is poisoned there ; so 
their monarch is as ill-used as our most gracious King I 
How go your Tuscan affairs ? I am always trembling for 
you, though I am laughing at everything else. My father 
is pretty well: he is taking a preparation of Mrs. Stephens’s® 
medicine; but I think all his physicians begin to agree that 
he has no large stone. 

Adieu! my dear child: I think the present comedy can¬ 
not be of long duration. The Parliament is adjourned for 
the holidays: I am impatient to see the first division. 

166. To Hoeace Mann. 

Arlington Street, Jan. 4, 1745. 

When I receive your long letters, I am ashamed: mine 
are notes in comparison. How do you contrive to roll out 
your patience into two sheets ? You certainly don’t love 

® The Dnohesse de Ch&teauroux ® It was Dr, Jurin’s preparation, 
died Deo. 8, 1744. She was not Waipole. 
poisoned, 
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ae better than I do you; and yet if our loves were to be 
old by the quire, you would have by far the more magni- 
cent stock to dispose of. I can only say, that age has 
Iready an effect on the vigour of my pen; none on yours : 
[; is not, I assure you, for you alone, but my ink is at low 
t^atermark for all my acquaintance. My present shame 
rises from a letter of eight sides, of December 8th, which 
received from you last post; but before I say a word to 
hat, I must tell you that I have at last received the cases; 
hree with gesse figures, and one with Lord Conway's gun- 
arrels: I thought there were to be four, besides the guns ; 
lut I quite forget, and did not even remember what they 
;^ere to contain. Am not I in your debt again ? Tell me, 
3r you know how careless I am. Look over your list, and 
ee whether I have received all. There were four barrels, 
he Ganymede, the Sleeping Cupid, the model of my statue, 
he Musaeum Florentinum^ and some seeds for your brother. 
Jut alas ! though I received them in gross, I did not at all 
1 detail; the model was broken into ten thousand bits, and 
he Ganymede short in two; besides some of the fingers 
uite reduced to powder. . . } Kysbrach * has undertaken to 
lend him. .. The little Morpheus arrived quite whole, 
nd is charmingly pretty; I like it better in plaster than in 
he original black marble. 

It is not being an upright senator to promise one's vote 
eforehand, especially in a money matter; but I believe so 
lany excellent Patriots have just done the same thing, that 
shall venture readily to engage my promise to you, to get 
on any sum for the defence of Tuscany—why, it is to 
efend you and my own country I my own palace in Via di 
'anto Spirito \ my own Princess 6pui$6e, and all my family I 

Lbtthr 166.—1 Passagajomitted. ® Passage omitted. 

a John Michael Ryshraok, sonlp- * The street in Florence where 
)r ; d, 1770. Mr. Mann lived. Walpole^ 
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I shall quite make interest for you : nay, I would speak to 
our new ally, and your old acquaintance, liord Sandwich, 
to assist in it j but I could have no hope of getting at his 
ear, for he has put on such a first-rate tie-wig, on his admis¬ 
sion to the Admiralty hoard, that nothing without the lungs 
of a boatswain can ever think to penetrate the thickness of 
the curls. I think, however, it does honour to the dignity 
of ministers: when he was but a Patriot, his wig was not of 
half its present gravity. There are no more changes made : 
all is quiet yet; but next Thursday the Parliament meets 
to decide the complexion of the session. My Lord Chester¬ 
field goes next week to Holland, and then returns for Ire¬ 
land. 

The great present disturbance in politics is my Lady 
Granville’s assembly; which I do assure you distresses the 
Pelhams infinitely more than a mysterious meeting of the 
States would, and far more than the abrupt breaking up 
of the Diet at Grodno, She had begun to keep Tuesdays 
before her lord resigned, which now she continues with 
greater zeal. Her house is very fine, she very handsome, 
her lord very agreeable and extraordinary; and yet the 
Duke of ]!*iewcastle wonders that people will go thither. 
He mentioned to my father my going there, who laughed 
at him; Cato's a proper person to trust with such a childish 
jealousy I Harry Pox says, *Let the Duke of Newcastle 
open his own house, and see if all that come thither are his 
friends.’ The fashion now is to send cards to the women, 
and to declare that all men are welcome without being 
asked. This is a piece of ease that shocks the prudes of the 
last ap. You can’t imagine how my Lady Granville shines 
in doing honours; you know she is made for it. My Lord 
has new furnished his mother’s apartment for her, and has 
given her a magnificent set of dressing-plate: he is very 
fond of her, and she as fond of his being so. 
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You will have heard of Marshal Belleisle’s being made 
a prisoner at Hanover ; the world will believe it was not 
by accident. He is sent for over hither: the first thought 
was to confine him to the Tower but that is contrary to 
the politesse of modern war: they talk of sending him to 
Nottingham, where Tallard*^ was. I am sure, if he is 
prisoner at large anywhere, we could not have a worse 
inmate I so ambitious and intriguing a man, who was 
author of this whole war, will be no bad general to be ready 
to head the Jacobites on any insurrection. 

I can say nothing more about young Gardiner, but that 
I don’t think my father at all inclined now to have any 
letter written for him. Adieu ! 


167. To Hobace Mann. 

Arlington Street, Jan. 14, 1745. 

I HAVE given my uncle the letter from M. de Magnan; 
he had just received another from him at Venice, to desire 
his recommendation to you. His history is, first,the 
Eegent picked him up, (I don’t know from whence, but he 
is of the Greek church,) to teach the present Duke of 
Orleans^ the Russ tongue, when they had a scheme for 
marrying him into Muscovy. At Paris Lord Waldegrave ^ 
met with him, and sent him over hither, where they pen¬ 
sioned him, and he was to be a spy, but made nothing out; 
till the King was weary of giving him money, and then 
they dispatched him to Vienna, with a recommendation to 


6 On Deo. 20, 1744, Belleisle and 
his'brother, the Chevalier de Belleisle, 
•were taken prisoner at Elben- 
gerode, on Hanoverian territory, 
■while changing horses. 

® He was lodged on parole in 
Windsor Castle. 

7 Camille d’Hostun (1662-1728), 


Comte de Tallard, Mar^chal de 
France, prisoner in England, 1704- 
11 . 

liETTEE 167.—1 Louis, Due d’Or- 
16ans (1703-1752). He married a 
Princess of Baden. 

2 The first Earl Waldegrave, some¬ 
time Ambassador in Paris. 
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Count d’Ulilefeldt^, who, I suppose, has tacked him upon the 
G-reat Duke. My uncle says, he knows no ill of him ; that 
you may he civil to him, hut not enter into correspondence 
with him: you need not; he is of no use. Apropos to 
you; I have heen in a fright about you ; we were told that 
Prince Lohkowitz was landed at Harwich; I did not like 
the name ; and as he has heen trouhlesome to you, I did not 
know hut he might fancy he had some complaints against 
you. I wondered that you had never mentioned his being set 
out ] but it is his son, a travelling boy of twenty; he is sent 
under the care of an apothecary and surgeon, from whence I 
conclude that he will never have much occasion for the latter. 

The Parliament is met: one hears of the Tory opposition 
continuing, but nothing has appeared yet; all is quiet. 
Lord Chesterfield is set out for the Hague: I don’t know 
what ear the States will lend to his embassy, when they 
hear with what difficulty the King was brought to give him 
a parting audience; and which, by a watch, did not last 
five-and-forty seconds. The Granville faction are still the 
constant and only countenanced people at Court. . . .* Lord 
Winchelsea, one of the disgraced, played at court on 
Twelfth-night, and won: the King asked him next morn¬ 
ing, how much he had for his own share He replied, 
^Sir, about a quarter’s salary.’ I liked the spirit, and was 
talking to him of it the next night at Lord Granville’s : 
^Why, yes,’ said he, ‘I think it showed familiarity at 
least: tell it your father; I don’t think he will dislike it.’ 
My Lady Granville gives a ball this week, but in a manner 
a private one, to the two families of Carteret and Parmor 
and their intimacies: there is a fourth sister, Lady Juliana 


3 The Austrian ChanceUor. 

* Passage omitted. 

® Those who play at court on 
Twelfth-night make a bank with 
several people. Walpole. 


® Since married to Mr. Penn, 
Walpole .—^Fourth daughter of first 
Earl of Pomfcet; m. (1751) Thomcis 
Penn, one of the proprietors of 
Pennsylvania. 
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o is very handsome, but I think not so well as Sophia: 
latter thinks herself breeding. 

! will tell you a very good thing: Lord Baltimore will 
; come into the Admiralty, because in the new commis- 
3. they give Lord Yere Beauclerk the precedence to 
a, and he has dispersed printed papers with precedents 
Lis favour. A gentleman, I don’t know who, the other 
Lt at Tom’s Coffee House, said, ‘ It put him in mind of 
akethman’s*^ petition in the Spectator where he corn- 
ins, that formerly he used to act second chair in Diode- 
n, but now was reduced to dance fifth flower-pot.’ 

Che Duke of Montagu has found out an old penny-history- 
)k, called ihe Old Woman’s Will of Eatcliffe Highway, 
ich he has bound up with his mother-in-law’s, old 
rlborough’s, only tearing away the title-page of the 
ber®. 

My father has been extremely ill this week with his 
order; I think the physicians are more and more per-. 
ided that it is the stone in his bladder. He is taking 
•reparation of Mrs. Stephens’s medicine, a receipt of one 
. Jurin, which we began to fear was too violent for him : 
made his doctor angry with me by arguing on this 
tdicine, which I never could comprehend. It is of so 
>at violence, that it is to split a stone when it arrives at 
and yet it is to do no damage to all the tender intestines 
•ough which it must first pass. I told him I thought it 
,s like an admiral going on a secret expedition of war, 
bh instructions, which are not to be opened till he arrives 
such a latitude. 

Greorge Townshend \ my Lord’s eldest son, who is at the 


‘William Penkethman, d. 1726. 
The Duchess of Marlborough’s 
1 was published in a thin octavo 
lime. Xfover. 

Hon. Greorge Townshend (1724- 
i7), eldest son of third Viscount 


Townshend, whom he succeeded in 
1764; cr. (1787) Marquis Townshend. 
He served in the army; A.D.C. to 
the Duke of Cumberland, 1747-60; 
A.D.O. to George H, 1768; was at 
the battles of O^oden and Laffeld; 
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Hague on his travels, has had an oiffer to raise a regiment 
for their service, of which he is to be colonel, with power 
of naming all his own officers. It was proposed that it 
should consist of Irish Eoman Catholics, but the regency, of 
Ireland have represented against that, because they think 
they will all desert* to the French. He is now to try it of 
Scotch, which will scarce succeed, unless he will let all 
the officers be of the same nation. An affair of this kind 
first raised the late Duke of Argyll, and was the cause of 
his first quarrel with the Duke of Marlborough, who was 
against his coming into our army in the same rank. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer^® has at last published his Shak- 
speare: he has made several alterations, but they will be 
the less talked of, as he has not marked in the text, margin, 
or notes, where or why he has made any change; but 
everybody must be obliged to collate it with other editions. 
One most curiously absurd alteration I have been told. 
In Othello^ it is said of Cassio, ^a Florentine, one almost 
damned in a fair wife' It happens that there is no other 
mention in the play of Cassio’s wife. Sir Thomas has 
altered it—how do you think ?—no, I should be sorry if 
you could think how—‘almost damned in a isiv I ^— 

what a tragic word! and what sense ! , . 

Adieu I I see advertised a translation of Dr* Cocchi's 
book on living on vegetables : does he know anything 
of it ? My Service to him and everybody. 


commaaided as Brigadier on the ex¬ 
pedition against ^ebeo (1769), and 
received the Bttrxender of the town, 
Sept. 17 j lientenant-aoneral of the 
Ordnance, 1763-67; Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland^ 1767—72 j Master-G-eneral 
of the Ordnance, 1772-82, 1788 1 
Field Marshal, 1796. 


w SirThomasHanmer(1677-1746), 
fourtii Baronet ; Speaker of the 
House of Commons, 1714. TTia edition 
of Shakespeare (in six volumes) was 
published by tke Clarendon Press. 
Passage omitted, 

Del Vitto PittagoHco. 
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168. To Hora-cb Mann. 

Arlington Street, Feb. 1, 1745. 

I AM glad my letters, obscure as they of course must be, 
■ye you any light into England *, but don’t mind them too 
Luchj they may be partial; must be imperfect; don’t 
igotiate upon this authority, but have Capello’s^’^ example 
afore your eyes! How I laugh when I see him important, 
id see my Lady Pomfret’s letters at the bottom of his 
Lstructions! how it would make a philosopher smile at 
le vanity of politics ! How it diverts me, who can enter- 
Lin myself at the expense of philosophy, politics, or any- 
ling else ! Mr. Conway says I laugh at all serious char- 
jters—so I do —and at myself too, who am far from being 
■ the number. Who would not laugh at a world, where 
> ridiculous a creature as the Duke of Newcastle can 
;rerturn ministries ! Don’t take me for a partisan of Lord 
ranville’s because I despise his rivals; I am not for adopt- 
Lg his measures; they were wild and dangerous: in his 
ngle capacity, I think him a great genius; and without 
iving recourse to the Countess’s translatable periods, am 
.eased with his company. His frankness charms one when 
is not necessary to depend upon it; and his contempt of 
•ols is very flattering to any one who happens to know 
le present ministry. Their coalition goes on as one should 
cpect; they have the name of having effected it; and the 
^position is no longer mentioned: yet there is not a half- 
itted prater in the House but can divide with every new 
linister on his side, except Lyttelton, whenever he pleases, 
hey actually do every day bring in popular bills, and on 
le first tinkling of the brass, all the new bees swarm back 

Lbjtter 168,-1 The Venetian Ambassador. Walpole, 
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Rector of Bavaaria. 

5^M«adSSd.-Esi’S; 


^ Heniy, eldest son of Sir Gaoree 
Sfo «uooeedens 

“^Baronettt l776 ; d. 1808. 

Oxenden (d. 1776) 
firfcli Baronet: Tioril +-k^ a1 ^ 

isvi:«s£ 

» “otonous profligate. (See 
n^ey, JHemo.™, ed. 1884, vol. iii, 
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to Florence ? However, I must give him a letter; but 
beg you will not give yourself any particular trouble about 
him, for I do not know him enough to bow to. His person 
is good: that and his name, I suppose, will bespeak my 
Lady’s attentions, and save you the fatigue of doing him 
many honours. 

Thank Mr. Chute for his letter; I will answer it very 
soon. I delight in the article of the Mantua Gazette. 
Adieu! 


169. To Hobace Mann. 

Arlington Street, Feb. 28, 1745. 

You have heard from your brother the reason of my not 
having written to you so long. I have been out but twice 
since my father fell into this iUness, which is now near 
a month ; and all that time either continually in his room, 
or obliged to see multitudes of people; for it is most 
wonderful how everybody of all kinds has affected to 
express their concern for him! He has been out of danger 
above this week; but I can’t say he mended at all per¬ 
ceptibly, till these last three days. His spirits are amazing, 
and his constitution more; for Dr. Hulse said honestly 
from the first, that if he recovered, it would be from his 
own strength, not from their art. After the four or five 
first days, in which they gave him the bark, they resigned 
him to the struggles of his own good temperament—and it 
has surmounted! surmounted an explosion and discharge 
of thirty-two pieces of stone, a constant and vast effusion 
of blood for five days, a fever of three weeks, a perpetual 
flux of water, and sixty-nine years, already (one should 
think) worn down with his vast fatigues! How much more 
he will ever recover, one scarce dare hope about: for us, 
he is greatly recovered ; for himself— 
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I had written thus far last week, without being able to 
find a moment to finish. In the midst of all my attendance 
on my Lord and receiving visits, I am forced to go out and 
thank those that have come and sent; for his recovery is 
now at such a pause, that I fear it is in vain to expect much 
farther amendment. How dismal a prospect for him, with 
the possession of the greatest understanding in the world, 
not the least impaired, to lie without any use of it! for 
to keep him from pains and restlessness, he takes so much 
opiate, that he is scarce awake four hours of the four-and- 
twenty ; but I will say no more of this. 

Our coalition goes on thrivingly; but at the expense of 
the old court, who are all discontented, and are likely soon 
to show their resentment. The brothers have seen the 
best days of their ministry. The Hanover troops dismissed 
to please the opposition, and taken again with their consent, 
under the cloak of an additional subsidy to the Queen of 
Hungary, who is to pay them. This has set the Patriots 
in so villainous a light, that they will be ill able to support 
a minister who has thrown such an odium on the Whigs, 
after they had so stoutly supported that measure last year, 
and which, after all the clamour, is now universally adopted, 
as you see. If my Lord Granville had any resentment, as 
he seems to have nothing but thirst, sure there is no 
vengeance he might not take! So far from contracting 
any prudence from his fall, he laughs it off every night 
over two or three bottles. The Countess is with child. 
I believe sbe and the Countess-mother have got it; for there 
is nothing ridiculous which they have not done and said 
about it. There was a private masquerade lately at the 
Venetian ambassadress’s for the Prince of Wales, who 
named the company, and expressly excepted my Lady 
Lincoln and others of the Pelham faction. My Lady Gran- 
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[lie came late, dressed like Imoinda, and handsomer than 
ae of the houris : the Prince asked why she would not 
ance ? ‘ Indeed, Sir, I was afraid I could not have come 

c all, for I had a fainting fit after dinner.’ The other 
ight my Lady Townshend made a great ball on her son’s ^ 
)ming of age; I went for a little while, little thinking of 
mcing. I asked my Lord Granville, why my Lady did 
ot dance ? ‘ Oh, Lord I I wish you would ask her; she 

ill with you.’ I was caught, and did walk down one 
)untry-dance with her; but the prudent Signorormadre 
ould not let her expose the young Carteret any farther. 

You say you expect much information about Belleisle, 
Lit there has not (in the style of the newspapers) the least 
articular transpired. He was at first kept magnificently 
ose at Windsor ®; but the expense proving above one 
iindred pounds per day, they have taken his parole, and 
mt him to Nottingham, d la Tallarde. Pray, is De Sade 
ith you still? his brother has been taken too by the 
ustrians. 

My Lord Coke is going to be married to a Miss Shawe ® of 
irty thousand pounds. Lord Hartington is contracted to 
ady Charlotte Boyle, the heiress of Burlington, and sister 
: the unhappy Lady Euston ; but she is not yet old enough, 
arl Stanhope, too, has at last lifted up his eyes from 
uclid, and directed them to matrimony. He has chosen 
LG eldest sister ^ of your acquaintance Lord Haddington \ 

I revive about you and Tuscany. I will tell you what 
thought to have reprieved you: it is much suspected 


Lbttidr 169. — 1 Hon. George 
wnshend. 

2 In April BeUeisle took Frogmore 
3uae, near Windsor. {Oent. Mag,, 
46, p. 219.) 

2 According to Lord Dover this 
IS Elizaheth, daughter of Charles 
law, of Besfchorpe, Norfolk. She 


married (1747) WiUiam Byron, fifth 
Baron Byron; d. 1788. 

* Hon. Grisel Hamilton, eldest 
daughter of Lord Binning; m. (1746) 
Phihp Stanhope, second Earl Stan¬ 
hope; d. 1811. 

® Thomas Hamilton (oiro. 1721~ 
1794), seventh Earl of Haddington. 
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that the King of Spain ® is dead. I hope those superstitious 
people will pinch the Queen as they do witches, to make 
her loosen the charm that has kept the Prince of Asturias ® 
from having children. At least this must turn out better 
than the death of the Emperor has. 

The Duke®, you hear, is named generalissimo, with 
Count Koningseg Lord Dunmore and Legonier under 
him. Poor boy! he is most Brunswickly happy with his 
drums and trumpets. Do but think that this sugar-plum 
was to tempt him to swallow that bolus the Princess of 
Denmark! What will they do if they have children ! 
The late Queen never forgave the Duke of Kichmond, for 
telling her that his children would take place before the 
Duke’s grandchildren. 

I inclose you a pattern for a chair, which your brother 
desired me to send you. I thank you extremely for the 
views of Elorence; you can’t imagine what wishes they 
have awakened. My best thanks to Dr. Cocchi for his 
book: I have delivered all the copies as directed. Mr. 
Chute will excuse me yet; the first moment I have time, 
I wiU write. 

I have just received your letter of Feb. 16, and grieve 
for your disorder: you know how much concern your ill- 
health gives me. Adieu ! my dear child : I write with 
twenty people in the room. 


® PHlipV. 

7 Elizabeth Eamese. The Prince 
of Asturias was her stepson. 

® Afterwards Eerdinand VI j he 
died childless in 1769, 

® Of Cumberland. 

Eield Marshal Count Kbnigs- 

eck. 

John Murray (circ. 1686-1762), 
second Earl of Dunmore ; a General 
in the Army; Colonel 8rd Eoot 
Guards; Governor of Plymouth ; 


Lord of the Bedchamber, 1781-62. 

12 Sir John Louis Ligonier, K.B. 
(circ. 1680-1770), cr. Viscount Ligo- 
nier of Enniskillen, co. Fermanagh, 
1757; cr. (1766) Earl Ligonier (in 
England), He took part in all Marl¬ 
borough’s campaigns. Field Mar¬ 
shal, 1767 j Oommander-in-Ohief, 
1757-60. 

13 The Duke of Cumberland died 
unmarried. 
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170, To Hoeaoe Mann. 

Arlington Street, March 29, 1746. 

I BEGGED your brother to tell you what it was impossible 
for me to tell you^. You share nearly in our common 
loss! Don’t expect me to enter at all upon the subject. 
After the melancholy two months that I have passed, and 
in my situation, you will not wonder I shun a conversation 
which could not be bounded by a letter—a letter that 
would grow into a panegyric, or a piece of moral; improper 
for me to write upon, and too distressful for us both!— 
a death is only to be felt, never to be talked over by those 
it touches I 

I had yesterday your letter of three sheets; I began to 
flatter myself that the storm was blown over, but I tremble 
to think of the danger you are in ! a danger, in which even 
the protection of the great friend you have lost could have 
been of no service to you. How ridiculous it seems for me 
to renew protestations of my friendship for you, at an 
instant when my father is just dead, and the Spaniards 
just bursting into Tuscany I How empty a charm would 
my name have, when all my interest and significance are 
buried in my father’s grave! All hopes of present peace, 
the only thing that could save you, seem vanished. We 
expect every day to hear of the French declaration of war 
against Holland. The new Elector of Bavaria is French, 
like his father ; and the King of Spain is not dead. I don’t 
know how to talk to you. I have not even a belief that 
the Spaniards will spare Tuscany. My dear child, what 
will become of you? whither will you retire till a peace 
restores you to yoilr ministry ? for upon that distant view 
alone I repose! 

Lbtter 170.—1 The death of Lord Orford, Walpole ,—On March 18, 174B, 
in his sixty-ninth year. 
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We are every day nearer confusion. The King is in as 
bad humour as a monarch can be ; he wants to go abroad, 
and is detained by the Mediterranean affair ®; the inquiry 
into which was moved by a Major Selwyn, a dirty pensioner, 
half-turned Patriot, by the Court being overstocked with 
votes. This inquiry takes up the whole time of the House 
of Commons, but I don’t see what conclusion it can have. 
My confinement has kept me from being there, except the 
first day; and all I know of what is yet come out is, as 
it was stated by a Scotch member the other day, ^that 
there had been one (Matthews) with a bad head, another 
(Lestock) with a worse heart, and four (the captains of the 
inactive ships) with na heart at all.’ Among the numerous 
visits of form that I have, received, one was from my Lord 
Sandys: as we two could only converse upon general topics, 
we fell upon this of the Mediterranean, and I made Mm 
allow, Hhat, to be sure, there is not so bad a court of 
justice in the world as the House of Commons; and how 
hard it is upon any man to have his cause tried there ! ’ 

Sir Everard Falkner ^ is made secretary to the Duke, who 
is not yet gone: I have got Mr. Conway to be one of his 
Aide-de-Camps, Sir Everard has since been offered the Joint 
Postmastership, vacant by Sir John Eyles’s^ death ; but he 
would not quit the Duke. It was then proposed to the 
King to give it to the brother: it happened to be a cloudy 
day, and he only answered, ^ I know who Sir Everard is, 
but I don’t know who Mr, Palkner is.’ 

The world expects some change when the Parliament 


2 Matthews’s action off Toulon in guest during the greater part of his 
February, 1744. stay in England (1726-29), and dedi- 

8 He had been Ambassador at cated to Fawkener the third edition 
Constantinople, WalpolR .—Sir Eve- of his tragedy of Zaire. 

rard Fawkener, Knight (1684-1768)) ^ Sir John Eyies, second Baronet; 

Joint Postmaster-General, 1746-68. Joint Postmaster-General, 1739-46, 
He was a scholar, and a coUector of and sometime M.P, for the City of 
coins and medals, Voltaire was his London, 
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ises. My Lord Granville’s physicians have ordered him 
0 go to the Spa, as, you know, they often send ladies to 
he Bath who are very ill of a want of diversion. It will 
carce be possible for the present ministry to endure this 
aunt. Then they are losing many of their new allies : the 
lew Duke of Beaufort®, a most determined and unwavering 
acobite, has openly set himself at the head of that party, 
nd forced them to vote against the court, and to renounce 
ay Lord Gower. My wise cousin, Sir John Phillipps, has 
esigned his place ®; and it is believed that Sir J ohn Cotton 
i^ill soon resign: but the Bedford, Pitt, Lyttelton, and that 
quadron, stick close to their places. Pitt has lately resigned 
lis Bedchamber to the Prince, which, in friendship to 
jyttelton, it was expected he would have done long ago. 
['hey have chosen for this resignation a very apposite passage 
tut of Cato : 

^He toss’d his arm aloft, and proudly told me 
He would not stay, and perish like Sempronius.’ 

[’his was Williams’s. Winnington says, ‘Pitt is turned 
leist, and has renounced the Son for the Father ’—but good 
livines would tell him, that upon this occasion the Father 
v'ould not reward that compliment. 

My Lord Coke’s match is broken oif, upon some coquetry 
if the lady with Mr, Mackenzie at the Kidotto. My Lord 
jeicester says, ‘ there shall not be a third lady in Norfolk of 
he species of the two fortunes that matched at Eainham 
nd Houghton®.’ Pray, will the new Countess of Orford 
ome to England ? 


^ Charles Noel Somerset, fourth 
)uke of Beaufort. 

® He was a Lord of Trade. 

Hon. James Stuart-Maokenzie, 
acond son of second Earl of Bute, 
nd brother of the ministei’ of 
l-eorge III. He took the additional 
urname of Mackenzie on inheriting' 


an estate from his groat-grandfatlier. 
He was Envoy at Turin, 1759 5 Tjord 
Privy Seal for Scotland, 1768-C6, 
1766-1800; d. 1800. 

® Margaret Eolle, Countess of Or¬ 
ford, and Ethelreda Harrison, Vis¬ 
countess Townsliend. Walpole. 
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The town flocks to a new play of Thomson’s called 
Ta/ncred and Sigismmda : it is yery dull; I have read it. 
I cannot hear modern poetry; these refiners of the purity 
of the stage, and of the incorrectness of English verse, are 
most wofully insipid. I had rather have written the most 
absurd lines in Lee, than Leonidas or The Seasons; as 
I had rather be put into the round-house for a wrong-headed 
quarrel, than sup quietly at eight o’clock with my grand¬ 
mother. There is another of these tame genius’s, a Mr. 
Akinside®, who writes Odes: in one he has lately published, 
he says, ‘ Light the tapers, urge the fire.’ Had not you 
rather make gods ^ jostle in the dark,’ than light the candles 
for fear they should break their heads? One Kussel, a 
mimic, has a puppet-show to ridicule operas; I hear, very 
dull, not to mention its being twenty years too late: it con¬ 
sists of three acts, with foolish Italian songs burlesqued in 
Italian. 

There is a very good quarrel on foot between two 
duchesses: she of Queensberry sent to invite Lady Emily 
Lenox to a ball: her Grace of Eichmond, who is wonder¬ 
fully cautious since Lady Caroline’s elopement, sent word, 
‘she could not determine.^ The other sent again the same 
night: the same answer. The Queensberry then sent word, 
that she had made up her company, and desired to be 
excused from having Lady Emily’s; but at the bottom of 
the card wrote, ‘ Too great a trust.’ You know how mad 
she is, and how capable of such a stroke. There is no 
declaration of war come out from the other Duchess; but, 
I believe it will be made a national quarrel of the whole 
illegitimate royal family. 

It is the present fashion to make conundrums: there are 
books of them printed, and produced at all assemblies: they 
are full silly enough to be made a fashion. I will tell you 
9 Mark Akenside (1721-1770). 
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the most renowned: ‘ Why is my uncle Horace like two 
people conversing?—Because he is both teller and auditor^®.’ 
This was Winnington's. . . 

Well, I had almost forgot to tell you a most extraordinary 
impertinence of your Florentine Marquis Eiccardi. About 
three weeks ago, I received a letter by Monsieur Wasner’s^*^ 
footman from the marquis. He tells me most cavalierly, 
that he has sent me seventy-seven antique gems to sell for 
him, by the way of Paris, not caring it should be known in 
Florence. He will have them sold altogether, and the 
lowest price two thousand pistoles. You know what no¬ 
acquaintance I had with him. I shall be as frank as he, 
and not receive them. If I did, they might be lost in 
sending back, and then I must pay his two thousand doppk 
di Spagna, The refusing to receive them is positively all 
the notice I shall take of it. 

I inclose what I think a fine piece on my father^®: it was 
written by Mr. Ashton, whom you have often heard me 
mention as a particular friend. You see how I try to make 
out a long letter, in return for your kind one, which yet gave 
me great pain by telling me of your fever. My dearest Sir, 
it is terrible to have illness added to your other distresses! 

I will take the fibrst opportunity to send Dr. Cocchi his 
translated book; I have not yet seen it myself. 

Adieu! my dearest child ! I write with a house full of 
relations, and must conclude. Heaven preserve you and 
Tuscany I 

171. To Horace Mann. 

Arlington Street, April 16, 1746. 

By this time you have heard of my Lord’s death : I fear 
it will have been a very great shock to you, I hope your 

10 Of the Exchequer. It was printed in the public 

n Passage omitted. papers. Walpole, 

TheImperialMinisterinLondon. 

a 2 
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brother will write you all the particulars; for my part, you 
can’t expect I should enter into the details of it His 
enemies pay him the compliment of saying, ‘ they do believe 
now that he did not plunder the public, as he was accused 
(as they accused him) of doing, he having died in such 
circumstances.’ If he had no proofs of his honesty but this, 
I don’t think this would be such indisputable authority: 
not leaving immense riches would be scanty evidence of his 
not having acquired them, there happening to be such 
a thing as spending them. It is certain he is dead very 
poor: his debts, with his legacies, which are trifling, 
amount to fifty thousand pounds. His estate, a nominal 
eight thousand a year, much mortgaged. In short, his 
fondness for Houghton has endangered Houghton, If he 
had not so overdone it, he might have left such an estate 
to his family as might have secured the glory of the place 
for naany years: another such debt must expose it to sale. ‘ 
If he had lived, his unbounded generosity and contempt of 
money would have run him into vast difficulties. However 
irreparable his personal loss may be to his friends, he 
certainly died critically well for himself: he had lived to 
stand the rudest trials with honour, to see his character 
universally cleared, his enemies brought to infamy for their 
ignorance or villany, and the world allowing him to be the 
only man in England fit to be what he had been; and he 
died at a time when his age and infirmities prevented his 
again undertaking the support of a government which 
engrossed his whole care, and which he foresaw was falling 
into the last confusion. In this I hope his judgement failed ! 
His fortune attended him to the last; for he died of the 
most painful of all distempers, with little or no pain. 

The House of Commons have at last finished their great 
affair, their inquiry into the Mediterranean miscarriage. It 
was carried on with more decency and impartiality than 
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ver was known in so tumultuous, popular, and partial 
. court. I can’t say it ended so ,* for the Tories, all but 
>ne single man, voted against Matthews, whom they have 
lot forgiven for lately opposing one of their friends in 
/[onmouthshii’e, and for carrying his election. The greater 
>art of the Whigs were for Lestock. This last is a very 
'reat man: his cause, most unfriended, came before the 
louse with all the odium that could be laid on a man 
tanding in the light of having betrayed his country. His 
aerit, I mean his parts, prevailed, and have set him in 
very advantageous point of view. Harry Fox has gained 
he greatest honour by his assiduity and capacity in this 
ffair. Matthews remains in the light of a hot, brave, 
mperious, dull, confused fellow. The question was to 
ddress the King to appoint a trial, by court-martial, of the 
wo admirals and the four coward captains, Matthews’s 
riends were for leaving out his name, but, after a very 
ong debate, were only 76 to 218. It is generally supposed, 
hat the two admhals will be acquitted and the captains 
tanged. By what I can make out, (for you know I have 
►een confined, and could not attend the examination,) 
jestock preferred his own safety to the glory of his country ; 
don’t mean cowardly, for he is most unquestionably brave, 
>ut selfishly. Having to do with a man who, he knew, 
rould take the slightest opportunity to ruin him, if he in 
he least transgressed his orders, and knowing that man too 
iull to give right orders, he chose to stick to the letter, when, 
y neglecting it, he might have done the greatest service. 

We hear of great news from Bavaria, of that Elector 
leing forced into a neutrality^; but it is not confirmed. 

Mr. Legge is made Lord of the Admiralty, and Mr. Philip- 
on Surveyor of the Eoads in his room. This is all I know. 

Letter 171 .—^ The Peace of Ftls- the Elector of Bavaria renounced 
an (signed April 22, 1746), by which his claim to the empire. 
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I look with anxiety every day into the Gazettes about 
Tuscany, but hitherto I find all is quiet. My dear Sir, 
I tremble for you! 

I have been much desired to get you to send five gesse 
figures; the Yenus, the Faun, the Mercury, the Cupid and 
Psyche, and the little Bacchus; you know the original is 
modern: if this is not to be had, then the Ganymede. My 
dear child, I am sorry to give you this trouble ; order any¬ 
body to buy them, and to send them from Leghorn by the 
first ship. Let me have the bill, and bill of lading. Adieu ! 

172. To Houaoe Mann. 

Arlington Street, April 29, 1745. 

When you wtote your last of the 6th of this month, you 
was still in hopes about my father. I wish I had received 
your letters on his death, for it is most shocking to have all 
the thoughts opened again upon such a subject!—it is the 
great disadvantage of a distant correspondence. There was 
a report here a fortnight ago, of the new Countess ^ coming 
over. She could not then have heard it. Can she be so 
mad? Why should she suppose all her shame buried in 
my Lord's grave? or does not she know, has she seen so 
little of the world, as not to be sensible that she will now 
return in a worse light than ever ? A few malicious, who 
would have countenanced her to vex him, would now treat 
her like the rest of the world. It is a private family affair; 
a husband, a mother, and a son, all party against her, all 
wounded by her conduct, would be too much to get over! 

My dear child, you have nothing but misfortunes of your 
friends to lament. You have new subject by the loss of 
poor Mr. Chute's brother I It really is a great loss! he 

^ liBTTEB 172.—^ Horace Walpole’s ^ Francis Chute, a very eminent 
sister-in-law, the new Countess of lawyer. Walpole. 

Orford. 
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was a most rising man, and one of the best-natured and 
most honest that ever lived. If it would not sound 
ridiculously, though, I assure you, I am far from feeling 
it lightly, I would tell you of poor Patapan’s death: he 
died about ten days ago. 

This peace with the Elector of Bavaria may produce 
a general one. You have [given] great respite to my 
uneasiness, by telling me that Tuscany seems out of danger. 
We have for these last three days been in great expectation 
of a battle. The French have invested Toumay; our army 
came up with them last Wednesday, and is certainly little 
inferior, and determined to attack them ,* but it is believed 
they are retired: we don’t know who commands them ; it is 
said, the Due d’Harcourt. Our good friend, the Count de 
Saxe, is dying ®—by Venus, not by Mars. The King goes 
on Friday; this may make the young Duke more impatient 
to give battle, to have all the honour his own. 

There is no kind of news; the Parliament rises on 
Thursday, and everybody is going out of town. I shall 
only make short excursions in visits; you know I am not 
fond of the country, and have no call into it now! My 
brother will not be at Houghton this year; he shuts it up, 
to enter on new, and there very unknowm, economy: he 
has much occasion for it! Commend me to poor Mr. Chute! 
Adieu! 

173. To Hoeace Mann. 

Arlington Street, May 11, 1746. 

I STAYED till to-day, to be able to give you some account 
of the battle of Tournay ^: the outlines you will have heard 

s The Marshal de Saxe did not him whether he thought he had 
die till 1760. He was, however, ex- strength enough to go through the 
oeedingly ill at the time of the battle fatigues which awaited him. To 
of Eontenoy. Voltaire, in his 8Ucle this the Marshal’s reply was—-17 
de Louis XVj mentions having met ne s'agit pas de 'omre^ mais de partir, 
him at Paris, just as he was setting Dover. 

off for the campaign. Observing how Letter 173,—1 On May 11 (N.S.), 

unwell he seemed to be, he asked 1746, the Allies under the Duke of 
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already. We don’t allow it to be a victory on the French 
side; but that is just as a woman is not called Mrs, till she 
is married, though she may have had half a dozen natural 
children. In short, we remained upon the field of battle 
three hours; I fear, too many of us remain there still! 
without palliating, it is certainly a heavy stroke. We never 
lost near so many officers. I pity the Duke, for it is almost 
the first battle of consequence that we ever lost. By the 
letters arrived to-day, we find that Tournay still holds out. 
There are certamly killed Sir James Campbell^, General 
Ponsonby^, Colonel Carpenter, Colonel Douglas'*, young 
Ross®, Colonel Montagu®, Gee, Berkeley^, and Kellet. 
Mr. Yanbrugh ® is since dead. Most of the young men of 
quality in the Guards are wounded. I have had the vast 
fortune to have nobody hurt, for whom I was in the least 
interested. Mr, Conway, in particular, has highly distin¬ 
guished himself; he and Lord Petersham ®, who is slightly 
wounded, are most commended; though none behaved ill 
but the Dutch horse. There has been but very httle 
consternation here: the King minded it so little, that 
being set out for Hanover, and blown back into Harwich 
Roads since the news came, he could not be persuaded to 


Camberland were defeated at Fonte- 
iioy by tbe Frentcli xmder Marshal 
Saxe. Louis XV and the Dauphin 
were present at the battle. 

2 Lieutenant - General Hon. Sir 
James GampbeU, K.B. (1667-1745), 
third son of second Earl of Loudoun, 
He commanded the cavalry at Det- 
tingen, and was made a Knight of 
the Bath for his gallantry on that 
occasion. 

8 Major-General Hon. Henry Pon- 
sonby, second son of first Viscount 
Dtmcannon. He was killed in the 
act of handing his watch and ring 
to his son. 

* Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. Eoberfc 
Douglas, third son of thirteenth 


Earl of Morton. 

5 Captain Hon. Charles Boss, 
second son of thirteenth Baron 
Boss, 

® Colonel Edward Montagu, bro¬ 
ther of Horace Walpole’s friend 
George Montagu. 

Captain Henry Berkeley, eldest 
son of H!on. Henry Berkeley and 
grandson of second Earl of Berkeley.’ 

® Only son of the architect. 

^ WiUiam, Lord Petersham, eldest 
son of the Earl of Harrington. WaU 
jpole .—^WUliam Stanhope (1719-1779), 
Viscount Petersham, succeeded his 
father as second Earl of Harrington, 
1756 ; General in the Army, 1770. 
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eturn, but sailed yesterday with the fair wind. I believe 
ou will have the Gazette sent to-night; but lest it should 
Lot be printed time enough, here is a list of the numbers, as 
b came over this morning; 


British foot. 

Ditto horse. 

Ditto foot. 

Ditto horse. 

Ditto foot. 

Ditto horse. 

Hanoverian foot .... 

Ditto horse. 

Ditto foot. 

Ditto horse. 

Ditto horse and foot . . . 

Dutch. 

Ditto. 


1237 killed. 

90 ditto. 

1968 wounded. 

232 ditto. 

457 missing. 

18 ditto. 

432 killed. 

78 ditto. 

950 wounded. 

192 ditto. 

53 missing. 

625 killed and wounded. 
1019 missing. 


So the whole hors de combat is above seven thousand three 
Lundred. The French own the loss of three thousand; 
: don’t believe many more, for it was a most rash and 
bsperate perseverance on our side. The Duke behaved 
ery bravely and humanely; but this will not have ad¬ 
vanced the peace. 

However coolly the Duke may have behaved, and coldly 
lis father, at least his brother’-® has outdone both. He not 
mly went to the play the night the news came, but in two 
lays made a ballad. It is in imitation of the Eegent’s style, 
nd has miscarried in nothing but in the language, the 
houghts, and the poetry. Did not I tell you in my last 
hat he was going to act Paris in Congreve’s Masque 
Che song is addressed to the three goddesses. 


^0 The Prince of Wales, 
n The Judgment of Paris, 
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I, 

Venez^ 'mes cMres Deesses, 
Yenez calmer mon chagrin; 
Aidez^ mes helles Princesses, 

A le noyer dans le vin» 
Poitssons cette douce iwesse 
Jusgu^au milieu de la nuit, 

JSt n’ecoutons gue la tendresse 
JD’un charmant viS’d-vis, 


II. 

Quand le chagrin me devore, 

Vite d table je me mets, 

Loin des objets que fabhorre, 

Avec jole fy trouve la paix, 

Peu d'amis, restes d'u/n naufrage, 

Je rassemble auiour de moi, 

Et je me ns de Vetalage 
Qu'a chez lui toujows un BoL 

III. 

Que m'importe, que VEurope 
Ait tm, ou plusieurs tyrans ? 

Prions seulement Calliope, 

Qu'elle inspire nos vers, nos chants, 
Laissons Mars et toute la gloire; 
lAvrons nous tous d Vamour; 

Qm Bacchus nous dorme d boire; 
A ces deux faisons la com. 


IV. 

Passons ainsi noire vie, 

Sa/ns rever d ce qui suit; 

Avec ma chere Sylvie'^^ 

Le terns trqp vite me fuit 
Mais si, par un malheur extreme, 
Je perdois cet objet charmant, 

Oui, cette compagnie memo 
Ne me tiendroit m moment 

The Princess, Walpole. 
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V. 

Me livrant a ma tristesse, 

Toujours plein de mon chagnn, 

Je n'aurois plus d'allegresse 
Four mettre Bathu/rsf^ en train: 

Ainsi pour vous tenir en joie 
Invogue^ toujours les JDiem, 

Qu'elle vive et gu^elle soil 
Aveo nous toujours Jieureuse! 

Adieu ! I am in great hurry. 

174. To THE Hon. Edwabd Walpole, 

May, 1745. 

Brothee, I am sorry you won’t let me say, Dear Brother; 
it till you have still farther proved how impossible it 
for you to have any affection for me, I will never begin 
ly letters as you do—‘Sir,’ 

Before I enter upon your letter, I must be so impeitinent 
rexL as to give my elder brother advice, and that is, the 
3xt letter you write, to consider whether the person it 
addressed to, has ally dependence upon you, or, which 
am sure your heart will tell you I have not, any obligation 
> you. If they have neither, they may happen to laugh 
; your style. 

CcLstle Bismg is a Family Borough. This is your first 
foposition, but not very definite. It is a borough in our 
mily, but I never heard that it was parliamentarily 
itailed upon every branch of our family. If it was, how 
ime Mr. Churchill to be always chosen there? However, 
afore I ever undertake anything again, I will certainly 
famine our genealogical table, and be sure that Lord 

Lktteb 174.—^Endorsed, ‘This an¬ 
swer not sent,* Ounninffharru 


Allen, Lord Bathurst, WaU 
)le. 
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Walpole, yourself, and all our eleven first cousins, have 
no mind to the same thing. 

Lord Orford's son ought to he brought in there prefemhly to 
anybody. Lord Orford’s son is but fifteen, and consequently 
incapable of being brought in anywhere these six years. 

N'ext to him J, and then you. N.B. We are both in 
already, though to be sure you are right in the order of 
succession, which you seem to be perfectly master of. 

Otherwise^ as I have long wished ity I should have spohe to 
my Lord long ago. I spoke to my Lord lately, and have got it. 

I always thought he was hownd to offer it to some one of them. 
He does not seem to have been of your opinion. 

To give myself an additional credit and weight in Farliament. 
You might have left out additional. 

How you came never to think of me. Tor your sake I won’t 
answer this. 

Or how you happened to imagme I was not to hei consulted. 
1 will ask you another question, how you happen to imagine 
it was necessary for me to consult you? Have you ever 
given me any encouragement to consult you in anything ? 
How must I consult you ? By letter ? You never would 
see me either at your own house or here! The authority 
you affect over me is ridiculous; and for consulting you, 
good God I do you think you ever judge so dispassionately, 
as that any man living would consult you! 

Whose birth and seniority give me so just and natural 
a pretension. To my father’s estate before me, to nothing 
else that I know of. 

It is so contemptuous and arrogant a treatment. Those 
words I return you, being full as proper and decent from 
me to you, as from you to me, whose birth, though thank 
God not my seniority, is as considerable as yours. 

As to the desirableness of this affair. Your whole para¬ 
graph may be very political but is not argumentative. 
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Bui your conduct to me has always deen of the same kind, 
s you are so kind afterwards as to explain what my 
)n.duct has always been to you, I shall certainly not 
ideavour to refute this passage, but submit myself to your 
vn acknowledgments. 

The most painful thing in the world to have any commerce 
ith you. I believe it, for I have always seen it, and in 
lin endeavoured to make it more tolerable to you. 

Tou have, I must confess, showed a great disposition to me 
id to my children at all times. Thank you. 

Good nature, which I think and say you possess in a great 
igree. Dear brother, I wish I could think the same of you. 
It has heen mixed with what I dare say you can't help and 
iver meant offence ly. I may, if I please, believe the same 
: your letter. 

A confidence and presumption of some kind of superiority. 
his I must answer a little fuller, as being the only thing 
L your letter which you have not confuted yourself. I won’t 
)peal to everybody that has ever seen me with you, but 

► yourself. Lay your hand on your heart, and say, if 
have not all my lifetime to this very instant, treated 
>u with a respect, a deference, an awe, a submission beyond 
hat, I say to my shame, I ever showed my father; and 
>u ought to be ashamed too, who made it necessary for 
LS peace and for my own, that I should treat you so; 
never disputed your opinion, I never gave my own till you 
id yours: this was confidence and presumption I 

You have assumed to yourself a pre-eminence, from an 
laginary di^arity between us in point of abilities and char¬ 
ier. Who told you so ? not your eyes, but your jealousy. 
11 tell you, brother, the only superiority I ever pretended 
srer you, was in my temper. 

Althmgh you are a very great man. I leave that expression 

> support itself upon its own force, meaning, and elegance. 
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Since the conditions of your friendship and Mndness are such 
that I must he subject to direct injuries^ What those direct 
injuries are, may be collected from what you have said 
above of my constant behaviour to you and your children 
at all times, or still more clearly from the next paragraph, 
wherein you call them, those Mnds of hurts that a man feels 
most lohen they have the face of Mndness, This, by all truth, 
is the only hurt I am ever conscious of having done you. 

Befoi’e I take notice of the conclusion of your letter, 
I must mention a few other things. 

In your letter to our brother, who has still less deserved 
your monstrous behaviour to him, having always had that 
affection for you, which I was always desirous of having, 
you tell him he gives away his interest, and in the same 
letter are for recommending a friend of yours. Whatever 
your injustice may make you think of me and my friends, 
neither my brother Orford, nor I hope any man else, thinks his 
interest in worse hands, when given at my suit, than at yours. 
You tell him, too, your honour is concerned in this—’tis 
a strange point of honour you have always laid down to 
yourself of opposing everything I wish. ’Tis your own fault 
that I rake up your wrongs with me. Because I was always 
silent, did you imagine I was always ignorant? In my 
mother’s lifetime, you accused me of fomenting her anger 
against you. The instant she died, did I not bring you 
all my letters to her which she had kept; in never in 
any one of which was your name mentioned, but to persuade 
her to continue that love to you, which your behaviour has 
always laboured to extinguish in the hearts of all your 
relations. As to my father, I well know how ill you 
always used him on my account. Your writing against 
Dr. Middleton, who came to make me a visit at Houghton 
of two days, is one instance among many. Your converting 
all the jealousy you used to have of Lady Mary, into a 
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riendship with her, to prevent her loving me, is another. 
[ only touch on these. Know, brother, that you never 
same where my father was, that I did not beg and beseech 
lim never to take notice of me before you. This I have 
iving witnesses to prove. For your transports of jealousy 
bout my speaking in Parliament, I wdll say nothing, but 
his—Was it reasonable I should be silent there, because 
rou had an ambition of making a figure! Oh I brother, 
10 far from having that self-conceit you attribute to me, 
ill my family and acquaintance know, that no man has a 
greater opinion of your parts ; no man has commended you 
nore. I have always said, all the world would love you 
f you would let them ; but for your love to your father, 
[ have always declared, that of all his children I was 
jonvinced you loved him the best. What have you said of 
ne behind my back ? 

I have done, brother, though by this example believe 
[ have not said the hardest things that I could to you. 

You conclude with disclaiming all friendship with, and 
relation to, me. After the vain pains I have taken to 
ieserve that friendship, and the regard I have in vain had 
:o that relation, I don’t know whether I ought not readily 
:o embrace this entire rupture. However, as I think you 
ire good-natured when you are cool, and must have repented 
3he unmeiited ill-treatment, I can forgive you, and for this 
[ast time offer you my friendship; at the same time assuring 
^ou that I despise your anger, and if you persist in dis¬ 
claiming my brotherhood, the only cover that you have for 
^our abuse, I must tell you that you shall treat me like 
i gentleman. 

Yours or not, as you please, 

Hon. Walpole. 

P.S. If I have entered upon more points than your letter 
led me to, it was from my heart being full of resentment 
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for a long series of your injustice to me, and from being 
glad to take tlie opportunity of making you sensible of it by 
this expostulation, which I have never been able to do by 
the most submissive behaviour, and by every instance I had 
in my power of showing you, how much I wished you 
would be my friend. But that is past; if you have anything 
farther to say to me, it must be in person, for I will not 
read any more such letters, nor wull I be affronted. 

175. To THE Hon. Edwaed Walpole. 

DeaE BkOTHEE, May 17, 1745. 

You have used me very ill without any provocation or 
any pretence. I have always made it my study to deseiwe 
your friendship, as you yourself own, and by a submission 
which I did not owe you. Bor consulting you in what you 
had nothing to do, I certainly did not, nor ever will, while 
you profess so much aversion for me. I am still ready to 
live with you upon any terms of friendship and equality; 
but I don’t mind your anger, which can only hurt yourself, 
when you come to reflect with what strange passion you 
have treated me, who have always loved you, have always 
tried to please you, have always spoken of you with regard, 
and who will yet be, if you will let me. 

Your affectionate brother and humble servant, 

Hor. Walpole. 

176. To GrEOROE MoNTAOT. 

My dear Sib, Saturday Night [May, 1746]. 

I went instantly on my arrival to Mr. Pelham, and wish 
I could tell you anything to give you a ray of comfort. 

Letter^ 175.—Endorsed by Wal- Letter 176.—Not in 0.} now first 

pole, 'This answer sent.* Cunning^ printed from original in possession 

of the Duke of Manchester. 
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Nothing more is yet come, hut on hearing of the two letters 
from Douglas and Geering, Mr. Pelham mentioned it this 
morning to the Duke who replied, * They will have him ^ 
alive, hut Legonier’s account was so positive that I don’t 
believe a word of the other relation.’ This is all the light 
I have been able to get hitherto, but I will stay here till 
I can send you something more to be relied on, and in the 
mean time beg, my dear Sir, that you will neither flatter 
yourself too much, nor your sisters in the least, as the 
support you must give them must, I fear me, be of another 
sort. I beg my compliments to Mrs. and Miss Rice ; I have 
waited on Mrs. Boscawen who writes to them to-night. 

Yours most sincerely, 

H. Walpole. 

177. To Geoege Montagu. 

Dear George, Arlington Street, May 18, 1716. 

I am very sorry to renew our correspondence upon so 
melancholy a circumstance I But when you have lost so 
near a friend as your brother, ’tis sure the duty of all 
your other friends to endeavour to alleviate your loss, and 
offer all the increase of affection that is possible to com¬ 
pensate it. This I do most heartily; I wish I could most 
effectually 1 

You will always find in me, dear Sir, the utmost inclina¬ 
tion to be of service to you; and let me beg that you will 
remember your promise of writing to me. As I am so 
much in town and in the world, I flatter myself with having 
generally something to tell you that may make my letters 

1 Of Newcastle, m. (1743) Hon, George Boscawen, 

2 Montagu’s brotlier Edward, third son of first Viscount Ealmouth. 

killed at the battle of Eontenoy. She was first cousin of George 

* Anne, fourth daughter of John Montagu, See Table II. 

Morley Trevor, of Glynde, Sussex; 


WALPOLR, II 
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agreeable in the country: you, anywhere, make yours 
charming. 

Be so good to say anything you think proper from me to 
your sisters, and believe me, dear George, yours most sin¬ 
cerely, 

Hor. Walpole. 


178. To Horace Mann. 


Arlington Street, May 24, 1745. 

I HAVE no consequences of the battle of Tournay to tell 
you but the taking of the town: the governor has eight 
days allowed him to consider whether he wiU give up the 
citadeP. The Trench certainly lost more men than we did. 
Our army is still at Lessines, waiting for recruits from 
Holland and England; ours are sailed. The King is at 
Hanover. All the letters are full of the Duke’s humanity 
and bravery; he will be as popular with the lower class of 
men as he has been for three or four years with the low 
women : he will be the soldier’s Great Sir as well as Mother 
Douglas’s I am really glad; it will be of great service to 
the family, if any one of them comes to make a figure. 

Lord Chesterfield is returned from Holland; you will see 
a most simple farewell speech of his in the papers. 

I have received yours of the 4th of May, and am extremely 
obliged to you for your expressions of kindness: they did 
not at all surprise me, but every instance of your friendship 
gives me pleasure, I wish I could say the same to good 
Prince Craon. Yet I must set about answering his letter: 
it is quite an affair; I have so great a disuse of writing 
Trench, that I believe it will be very barbarous. 


IiETTBa 178.—The citadel sur¬ 
rendered on June 20 (N.S.), 

■ 2 Nanny Wilson, the Dtike’s first 
mistress, whom he took from the 
stage at Drury Lane, not knowing 


of what he was Duke, hut that he 
was the Prince of Wales’ brother, 
used to caU him the BuJce of Wales. 
Mother Douglas called him Great 
Sir. Walpole. 
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My fears for Tuscany are again awakened: the wonderful 
march which the Spanish Queen has made Monsieur de 
Gage® take, may probably end in his turning short to the 
left ; for his route to Genoa will be full as difficult as what 
he has aheady passed. I watch eagerly every article from 
Italy, at a time when nobody will read a paragraph but 
from the army in Flanders. 

I am diverted with my Lady’s account of the great riches 
that are now coming to her. She has had so many foolish 
golden visions, that I should think even the Florentines 
would not be the dupes of any more. As for her mourning, 
she may save it, if she expects to have it notified. Don’t 
you remember my Lady Pomfret’s having a piece of 
economy of that sort, when she would not know that the 
Emperor was dead, because my Lord Chamberlain had not 
notified it to her ? 

I have a good story to tell you of Lord Bath, whose name 
you have not heard very lately; have you? He owed 
a tradesman eight hundred pounds, and would never pay 
him : the man determined to persecute him till he did ; and 
one morning followed him to Lord Winchilsea’s, and sent 
up word that he wanted to speak with him. Lord Bath 
came down, and said, * Fellow, what do you want with me ! ’ 
—^ My money,’ said the man, as loud as ever he could bawl, 
before all the servants. He bade him come the next 
morning, and then would not see him. The next Sunday 
the man followed him to church, and got into the next pew: 
he leaned over, and said, ^ My money; give me my money! ’ 
My lord went to the end of the pew; the man too : ^ Give 
me my money! ’ The sermon was on avarice, and the text, 

‘ Cursed are they that heap up riches.’ The man groaned 


3 Joseph Edward (d. oiro. 1768), 
second son of Joseph Oage, of Sher¬ 
borne Castle, Dorsetshire; Q-eneral 


in the Spanish service. He was now 
in command of the Spanish army in 
Italy. 
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out, ^ 0 Lord! ’ and pointed to my Lord Bath. In short, 
he persisted so much, and drew the eyes of all the congrega¬ 
tion, that my Lord Bath went out and paid him directly. 
I assure you this is fact. Adieu! 

179. To Gteokoe Montagu. 

Dear G-EOEGE, Arlington street, May 25, 1745. 

I don’t write to you now so much to answer your letter 
as to promote your diversion, which I am as much obliged 
to you for consulting me about, at least as much as about an 
affair of honour, or your marriage, or any other important 
transaction, any one of which you might possibly dislike 
more than diverting yourself. For my part, I shall give 
you my advice on this point with as much reflection as 
I should, if it were necessary for me, like a true friend, to 
counsel you to displease yourself. 

You propose making a visit at Englefield Oreen^ and ask 
me, if I think it right ? Extremely so. I have heard 'tis 
a very pretty place. You love a jaunt; have a pretty chaise, 
I beheve, and, I dare swear, very easy; in all probability, 
you will have a fine evening too; and, added to all this, the 
gentleman you would go to see is very agreeable and good- 
humoured, He has some very pretty children, and a sensible, 
learned man that lives with him, one Dr. Thirlby whom 
I believe you know. The master of the house plays ex¬ 
tremely well on the bass-viol, and has generally other 
musical people with him. He knows a good deal of the 
private .histoiy of a late ministry; and, my dear George, 


Letter 179. — i Where Horace 
Walpole^S "brother, Edward Walpole, 
Uved. 

2 Styan Thirlhy (d. 1763), critic 
aoad theologian. Sir Edward Wal¬ 
pole (a former pupil) procured him 
a place in the Oustoms. ‘ While he 


was in Sir Edward’s house, he kept 
a miscellaneous book of Memorables, 
coutaming whatever was said or done 
amiss, by Sir Edward, or any part 
of his family.’ (Nichols, LU, Artec, ^ 
vol. iv. p. 267.) 
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you love memoires.—Indeed, as to personal acquaintance 
with any of the court beauties, I can’t say you will find 
your account in him; but, to make amends, he is perfectly 
master of all the quarrels that have been fashionably on 
foot about Handel, and can give you a very perfect account 
of all the modern rival painters. In short, you may pass 
a very agreeable day with him; and if he does but take to 
you, as I can’t doubt, who know you both, you will contract 
a great friendship with him, which he will preserve with 
the greatest warmth and partiality. 

In short, I can think of no reason in the world against 
your going there but one: do you know his youngest 
brother? If you happen to be so unlucky, I can’t flatter 
you so far as to advise you to make him a visit, for there is 
nothing in the world the Baron of Englefield has such an 
aversion for as for his brother, and your most sincere friend, 

Hor. Walpole. 

P.S. Write to me soon, for I love your letters. 

180. To THE Hon. Henry Seymour Conway. 

My dear Harry, Arlington Street, May 27, 1745. 

As gloriously as you have set out, yet I despair of seeing 
you a perfect hero I You have none of the charming 
violences that are so essential to that character. You write 
as coolly, after behaving well in a battle, as you fought in it. 
Can your friends flatter themselves with seeing you, one day 
or other, be the death of thousands, when you wish for peace 
in three weeks after your first engagement \ and laugh at 
the ambition of those men who have given you this oppor¬ 
tunity of distinguishing yourself? With the person of an 

Letter 180 .— The battle of Fontenoy, 'where Mr. Conway greatly dis¬ 
tinguished himself. WalpoU, 
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Orondates^, and the courage, you have all the compassion, 
the reason, and the reflection of one that never read a 
romance. Can one ever hope you will make a figure, when 
you only fight because it was right you should, and not 
because you hated the French or loved destroying mankind ? 
This is so un-English, or so un-heroic, that I despair of you ! 

Thank Heaven, you have one spice of madness! Your 
admiration of your master ^ leaves me a glimmering of hope, 
that you will not be always so unreasonably reasonable. Do 
you remember the Humorous Lieutenant, in one of Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher’s plays, that is in love with the king ? 
Indeed, your master is not behind-hand with you ; you seem 
to have agreed to puff one another. 

If you are all acting up to the strictest rules of war and 
chivalry in Flanders, we are not less scrupulous on this side 
the water in fulfilling all the duties of the same order. The 
day the young volunteer ^ departed for the army (unluckily, 
indeed, it was after the battle), his tender mother Sisy- 
gambis and the beautiful Statira ®, a lady formerly known 
in your history by the name of Artemisia, from her cutting 
off her hair on your absence, were so afflicted and so in¬ 
separable, that they made a party together to Mr. Grraham’s'^ 
(you may read if you please) to be blooded. It was 
settled that this was a more precious way of expressing 
concern than shaving the head, which has been known to be 
attended with false locks the next day. 

For the other princess you wot of, who is not entirely so 
tall as the former, nor so evidently descended from a line of 
monarchs—I don’t hear her talk of retiring. At present, 
she is employed in buying up all the nosegays in Covent 

2 k character in one of the ro- Townshend. Wal:pole. 
mances of Lft CalprenSde. ® Viscountess Townshend. 

8 The Duie of Cumberland, to e Pjobably Lady Caroline Fiteroy. 
whom Mr. Conway was Aide-de- ? A celebrated apothecary in PaU- 
Camp. Walpole. Mall. Walpole, 

^ George, afterwards Marquis 
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Garden and laurel-leaves at the pastry-cooks’, to weave 
chaplets for the return of her hero. Who that is I don’t 
pretend to know or guess. All I know is, that in this age 
retirement is not one of the fashionable expressions of 
passion, 

Hor. Walpole. 

181. To Horace Mann. 

I HAVE the pleasure of recommending you a new acquaint¬ 
ance, for which I am sure you will thank me, Mr. Hobart ^ 
proposes passing a little time at Florence, which I am sure 
you will endeavour to make as agreeable to him as possible. 
I beg you will introduce him to all my friends, who, I don’t 
doubt, will show him the same civilities that I received. 
Dear Sir, this will be a particular obligation to me, who am, 
Your sincere friend and humble servant, 

Hor. Walpole. 

182. To Horace Mann. 

Arlington Street, June 24, 1746. 

I HAVE been a fortnight in the country, and had ordered 
all my letters to be kept till I came to town, or I should 
have written to you sooner about my sister-Gountess \ She 
is not arrived yet, but is certainly coming: she has dispatched 
several letters to notify her intentions: a short one to her 
mother, saying, ‘Dear Madam, as you have often desired 
me to return to 'England, I am determined to set out, and 
hope you wiU give me reasons to subscribe myself your 

Letter 181.—1 Eldest son of JoKn, troller of tlie Household, 1755; Lord 
Earl of Buckinghamshire. Walpole. of the Bedchamber to George II and 
—Hon. John Hobart (1722-1793), George III, 1766-60, 1760-67; Am- 
styled Lord Hobart after his father bassador at St. Petersburg, 1762-66 ; 
was created Earl of Buckingham- Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 1776-80. 
shire; succeeded his father as second Letter 182.—^ The Countess of 
Earl of Buckinghamshiro, 1756. Orford. 

M,P. for Norwich, 1747-56 ,* Comp- 
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return has never been repeated since the first year of her 

fr^arZ; TT “ a terrible frigt, 

Tv to town tni her daughter is gone again 

my Ladv T^l T' ^ Mother letter is to 

T ^ telling her, ‘that, as she knows her 

field • Lother^^V f to my lord Chester- 

^Zefi; td’; iir 

choose law fthoudi on -otrliof -pi. ’ ^ liappens to 

prepared ; Wnf from t^ fi f V ^ 

every one of the considerable lalyem.' ^In Ijr^S’ t 
IS as simple as aU the rest of o +• J^'^iit 

Nobody wnder. a, w brilw noSl^t™ 

her—they know an/l ^ S servants with 

I feel LciTlw “^ch. 

Mr. Chute M—so sensiMe^”’';q 

be a loss to anybody buhto^° ^ “““ 

bolpl.*, 11 i. ± » -«* OOJ 

very wet brown pmer^f Tho,m>. T f^tien you are 
much I pity you - vou Jw how 

Enghsh lett^r^ and to coS^'^'‘“* somebody to talk over 
your distress in all its lights! ^ ™ ®tiort, I feel 


CJharles ^i:^^r°®a5 


« Horeaoa. 

ttat Mi Jfl®! 

wef ^ coMipare him to 

wet brown paper. Wal^U, 
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The citadel of Tournay is gone ; our affairs go ill. Your 
brother Charles of Lorraine has lost a great battle grossly ®! 
He was constantly drunk, and had no kind of intelligence. 
Now he acts from his own head, his head turns out a yery 
bad one. I don’t know, indeed, what they can say in 
defence of the great general to whom we have just given the 
Garter, the Duke of Saxe Weissenfels; he is not of so 
serene a house but that he might have known something of 
the motions of the Prussians. Last night we heard that the 
Hungarian insurgents had cut to pieces two Prussian regi¬ 
ments. The King of Prussia and Prince Charles are so 
near, that we every day expect news of another battle. We 
don’t know yet what is to be the next step in Tlanders. 
Lord Cobham has got ChurchiU’s'^ regiment, and Lord 
Dunmore his government of Plymouth. At the Prince’s 
court there is a great revolution: he, or rather Lord Gran¬ 
ville, or perhaps the Princess (who, I firmly believe, by all 
her quiet sense, will turn out a Caroline), have at last got 
rid of Lady Archibald®, who was strongly attached to the 
coalition. They have civilly asked her, and grossly forced 
her to ask civilly to go away, which she has done, W’ith 
a pension of twelve hundred a year. Lady Middlesex ° is 
Mistress of the Eobes: she lives with them perpetually, and 
sits up till five in the morning at their suppers. Don’t 
mistake I not for her person, which is wondrous plain and 
little : the town says it is for her friend Miss Granville, one of 
the Maids of Honour ; but at least yet, that is only scandal. 
She is I fair, red-haired girl, scarce pretty; daughter of the 


® On June 4, 1745, the Auatrians 
under Prince Charles of Lorraine 
and the Luke of Saxe-Weissenfels 
were defeated, at Hohenfriedherg 
in Silesia, hy the Prussians under 
Frederick the Great. 

General Charles Churchill died 
May 14,1745. 

® Lady Archibald Hamilton, 


daughter of Lord Abercorn, and 
wife of Lord Archibald Hamilton, 

® Daughter of Lord Shannon, and 
wife of Charles, Earl of Middlesex, 
eldest son of Lionel, Duke of Dorset. 
Her favour grew to be thought more 
than platonic. Walpole, 
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poet, Lord Lansdown. Lady Berkeley is Lady of the Bed¬ 
chamber, and a Miss Lawson^® Maid of Honour. Miss 
Neville a charming beauty, and daughter of the pretty, 
unfortunate Lady Abergavenny^®, is named for the next 
vacancy. 

I was scarce settled in my joy for the Spaniards having 
taken the opposite route to Tuscany, when I heard of Mr. 
Chute’s leaving you. I long to have no reason to be uneasy 
about you. I am obliged to you for the gesse figures, and 
beg you will send me the bill in your first letter. Kysbrach 
has perfectly mended the Ganymede and the model, which 
to me seemed irrecoverably smashed. . . 

I have just been giving a recommendatory letter for you 
to Mr. Hobart; he is no particular friend of mine, but is 
Norfolk, and in the world ; so you will be civil to him. He 
is of the Damon-kind, and not one of whom you will make 
a Chute. Madame Suares may make something of him. 
Adieu! 


183. To Geohoe Montagu. 

DeAE GeoEOE, Arlington Street, June 26, 1745. 

I have been near three weeks in Essex ^ at Mr. Eigby’s®, 
and had left your direction behind me, and could not write 


w Daughter of Sir Wilfred Xaw- 
80 U, third Barouet, of Isell, Cumber¬ 
land, She 'was the object of the 
early attachment of General Wolfe. 
She died unmarried in 1769. 

Hon. Catherine Nevill, daughter 
of fotateeuth Baron Abergavenny. 

12 Catherine, daughter of Lieu- 
tenaut-General Tatton; m. (1) Ed¬ 
ward NeviU, thirteenth Baron Aber¬ 
gavenny; (2) his cousin and suc¬ 
cessor, William Ne'vLU, fourteenth 
Baron Abergavenny. She died in 
childbed in Deo. 1729, shortly after 
the discovery of her intrigue with 
one Richard liddel, against whom 
her husband brought an action, and 


obtained a verdict for damages to the 
extent of several thousand pounds. 

1^ Passage omitted. 

Letthr 183.—1 At Mistley Hall 
near Marmingtree. 

2 Bichard Bigby (1722-1788), M.P. 
for Castle Rising. He was Secretary 
to the Duhe of Bedford (when Viceroy 
of Ireland), 1768; Lord of Trade, 
1769; Master of the EoUs for Ireland, 
1769; Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, 1765; 
Paymaster-General of the Forces, 
1768-84. As a politician he was 
notorionsly unscrupulous and cor¬ 
rupt. He was a prominent member 
of the Duke of Bedford’s party. 
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1 you. It is the cliarmingest place by nature, and the 
lost trumpery by art, that ever I saw. The house stands 
1 a high hill, on an arm of the sea, which winds itself 
ifore two sides of the house. On the right and left, at the 
3ry foot of this hill, lie two towns; the one of market 
lality, and the other with a wharf where ships come up. 
his last was to have a church, but by a lucky want of 
digion in the inhabitants, who would not contribute to 
ailding a steeple, it remains an absolute antique temple 
ith a portico, on the very strand. Cross this arm of 
le sea, you see six churches and charming woody hills in 
ufPolk. All this parent Nature did for this place ; but its 
odfathers and godmothers, I believe, promised it should 
mounce all the pomps and vanities of this world, for they 
ave patched up a square house, full of windows, low rooms, 
ad thin walls ; piled up walls wherever there was a glimpse 
f prospect; planted avenues that go nowhere, and dug 
shponds where there should be avenues. We had very 
ad weather the whole time I was there; but however 
rode about and sailed, not having the same apprehensions 
f catching cold that Mrs. Kerwood ^ had once at Chelsea, 
T^hen I persuaded her not to go home by water, because it 
rould be damp after the rain. 

The town is not quite empty yet. My Lady Fitzwalter \ 
jady Betty Germain, Lady Granville, and the dowager 
traiford ® have their at homes, and amass company. Lady 
5rown has done with her Sundays, for she is changing her 
lOUse into Upper Brook Street. In the mean time, she 


8 Constant, daughter of Mr. Hayes 
fLondon; m. (1) Galfridns(d. 1726), 
rother of Sir Eohert Walpole; (2) 
tr. Kerwood, or Kyrwood. 

4 Lady Krederica Schomherg, 
aughter of third Luke of Sohom- 
erg; m. 1. (1716), Robert Darcy, third 
3arl of Holdernesse; 2. (1724) Ben¬ 


jamin Mildmay, nineteenth Baron 
(afterwards first Earl) Eitzwalter; 
d. 1761. 

8 Anne, daughter and heir of 
Sir Henry Johnson, of Bradenham, 
Bucks; m. (1711) Thomas Went¬ 
worth, first Earl of Straffcard; d. 
1764. 
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goes to Knightsbridge, and Sir Kobert to the woman be 
keeps at Scarborough. . . Winnington goes on with the 
Frasi; so my Lady Townshend is obliged only to lie of 
people instead of with them. You have heard of the disgrace 
of the Archibald, and that in future scandal she must only 
be ranked with the Lady Elizabeth Lucy and Madame 
Lucy Walters, instead of being historically noble among the 
Clevelands, Portsmouths, and Yarmouths. It is said Miss 
Granville has the reversion of her coronet; others say, she 
won’t accept the patent. 

Your friend Jemmy Lumley'^—I beg pardon, I mean your 
kin, is not he ? I am sure he is not your friend ; well, 
he has had an assembly, and he would write all the 
cards himself, and every one of them was to desire he's 
company and she's company, with other pieces of curious 
orthography. Adieu, dear George! I wish you a merry 
farm, as the children say at Vauxhall. My compliments 
to your sisters. 

Yours ever, 

Hon. Walpole. 

184 To THE Hon. Henhy Seymour Conway. 

My dear Harry, Arlington Street, July 1, 1745. 

If it were not for that one slight inconvenience, that 
I should probably be dead now, I should have liked much 
better to have lived in the last war than in this; I mean 
as to the pleasantness of writing letters. Two or three 
battles won, two or three towns taken, in a summer were 
pretty objects to keep up the liveliness of a correspondence. 
But now it hurts one’s dignity to he talking of English and 
French armies, at the first period of our history in which 

6 Passage omitted. of the Bedchamber to the Prince of 

7 Hon. James Lumley, seventh son Wales; d, 1766. 
of first Earl of Scarborough; G-room 
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B tables are turned. After having learnt to spell out of 
e reigns of Edward the Third and Harry the Fifth, and 
gun lisping with Agincourfc and Cressy, one uses one’s 
f but awkwardly to the sounds of Tournay and Fontenoy, 
lon’t like foreseeing the time so near, when all the young 
itors in Parliament will be haranguing out of Demosthenes 
on the imminent danger we are in from the overgrown 
sver of King Philip, As becoming as all that public 
,rit will be, which to be sure will now come forth, I can’t 
t think we were at least as happy and as great when all 
3 young Pitts and Lytteltons were pelting oratory at 
^ father for rolling out a twenty years’ peace, and not 
vying the trophies which he passed by every day in 
estminster Hall. But one must not repine; rather reflect 
the glories which they have drove the nation headlong 
:o. One must think all our distresses and dangers well 
d out, when they have purchased us Glover’s ^ oration for 
) merchants, the Admiralty for the Duke of Bedford, and 
) reversion of Secretary at War for Pitt, which he will 
tainly have, unless the French King should happen to 
re the nomination; and then I fear, as much obliged 
that court is to my Lord Oobbam and his nephews, they 
uld be so partial as to prefer some illiterate nephew of 
rdinal Tencin’s, who never heard of Leonidas or the 
mover troops. 

With all these reflections^ as I love to make myself easy, 
)ecially politically, I comfort myself with what St. lilvre- 
)nd a (favourite philosopher of mine, for he thought what 
liked, not liked what he thought) said in defence of 
rdinal Mazarin, when he was reproached with neglecting 
3 good of the kingdom that he might engross the riches 
it: ^ Well, let him get all the riches, and then he will 
nk of the good of the kingdom, for it will all be hia own.’ 

LiiTTBii 184,—The author of Leonidas. Walj)ole, 
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Let the French but have England, and they won’t want to 
conquer it. We may possibly contract the French spirit of 
being supremely content with the glory of our monarch, and 
then—^why then it will be the first time we ever were 
contented yet. We hear of nothing but your retiring and 
of Dutch treachery: in short, "tis an ugly scene! 

1 know of no home news but the commencement of the 
Gaming Act for which they are to put up a scutcheon at 
White’s for the death of play; and the death of Winnington’s 
wife, which maybe an unlucky event formyLadyTownshend. 
As he has no children, he will certainly marry again ; and 
who will give him their daughter, unless he breaks ofP that 
affair, which I believe he will now very willingly make 
a marriage article ? We want him to take Lady Charlotte 
Fermor. She was always his beauty, and has so many 
charming qualities, that she would make anybody happy. 
He will make a good husband; for he is excessively good- 
natured, and was much better to that strange wife than he 
cared to own. 

You wondered at my journey to Houghton; now wonder 
more, for I am going to Mount Edgecumbe. Now my 
summers are in my own hands, and I am not obliged to 
pass great part of them in Norfolk, I find it is not so very 
terrible to dispose of them up and down. In about three 
weeks I shall set out, and see Wilton and Dodington’s ^ in 
my way. Dear Harry, do but get a victory, and I will let 
off every cannon at Plymouth; reserving two, till I hear 
particularly that you have killed two more Frenchmen with 
your own hand Lady Mary “ sends you her compliments; 

2 Mx. Conway wag still with, the been engaged with two French grena- 

army in Flanders. Wal^dU. diers at once in the battle of Fonte- 

3 An act had recently passed to noy. Wal^oU, 

prohibit excessive and deceitfol « Uady Mary Walpole, youngest 
gaming. Wnght daughter of Sir R. Walpole, after- 

* At Eastbury in Dorsetshire, wards married to Charles Churchill, 

5 Alluding to Mr. Conways having Esq. Walpole. 
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she is going to pass a week with Miss Townshend*^ at 
Muffit’s ; I don’t think you will be forgot. Your sister 
Anne has got a new distemper, which she says feels like 
something jumping in her. You know my style on such an 
occasion, and may be sure I have not spared this distemper. 
Adieu ! 

Yours ever, 

Hob. Walpole. 


185. To Hoeace Mann. 


Arlington Street, July 5, 1745. 

All yesterday we were in the utmost consternation! an 
express came the night before from Ostend with an account 
of the French army in Flanders having seized Ghent and 
Bruges^, cut off a detachment of four thousand men, sur¬ 
rounded our army, who must be cut to pieces or surrender 
themselves prisoners, and that the Duke was gone to the 
Hague, but that the Dutch had signed a neutrality. You 
will allow that here was ample subject for confusion ! To¬ 
day we are a little relieved by finding that we have lost but 
five hundred men instead of four thousand, and that our 
army, which is inferior by half to theirs, is safe behind 
a river. With this came the news of the Great Duke’s 
victory over the Prince of Conti he has killed fifteen 
thousand, and taken six thousand prisoners. Here is already 
a third great battle this summer ! But Flanders is gone! 
The Dutch have given up all that could hinder the French 
from overrunning them, upon condition that the French 
should not overrun them. Indeed, I cannot be so exasperated 


Danghiter of OLarlea Viscount 
Townshend, afterwards married to 
Edward Cornwallis, brother to Earl 
GomwaUia, and Groom of the Bed¬ 
chamber to the King. Walpole. 
Lkttbr 185.—1 A detachment of 


the allies was defeated at M^le in 
an attempt to relieve Ghent, which 
surrendered to the French on July 
11. 1745. 

^ An unfounded report. 
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at tlie Dutch as it is the fashion to be ; they have not forgot 
the Peace of Utrecht, though we have. Besides, how could 
they rely on any negotiation with a people whose poKtics 
alter so often as ours ? Or why were we to fancy that my 
Lord Chesterfield’s parts would have more weight than my 
uncle had, whom, ridiculous as he was, they had never 
known to take a trip to Avignon to confer with the Duke of 
Ormond ? 

Our communication with the army is cut off through 
Flanders; and we are in great pain for Ostend: the forti¬ 
fications are all out of repair. Upon Marshal Wade’s 
reiterated remonstrances, we did cast thirty cannon and four 
mortars for it—and then the economic ministry would not 
send them. ^ What! fortify the Queen of Hungary’s 
towns ? there will be no end of that.’ As if Ostend was 
of no more consequence to ws, than Mons or Namur I Two 
more battalions are ordered over immediately; and the old 
pensioners of Chelsea College are to mount guard at home ! 
Flourishing in a peace of twenty years, we were told that 
we were trampled upon by Spain and France. Haughty 
nations, like those, who can trample upon an enemy country, 
do not. use to leave it in such wealth and happiness as we 
enjoyed; but when the Duke of Marlborough’s old victorious 
veterans are dug out of their colleges and repose, to guard 
the King’s palace, and to keep up the show of an army 
which we have buried in America, or in a manner lost 
in Flanders, we shall soon know the real feel of being 
trampled upon! In this crisis, you will hear often from 
me; for I will leave you in no anxious uncertainty from 
which I can free you. 

The Countess ® is at Hanover, and, we hear, extremely 
well received. It is conjectured, and it is not impossible, 
that the Count * may have procured for her some dirty 

3 Lady Orford, Richcourt. 
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dab of a negotiation about some acre of territory more for 
Hanover, in order to facilitate her reception. She has been 
at Hesse Cassel, and fondled extremely Princess Mary's® 
children; just as you know she used to make a rout about 
the Pretender’s boys. My Lord Chesterfield laughs at her 
letter to him ; and, what would anger her more than the 
neglect, ridicules the style and orthography, Nothing 
promises well for her here. 

You told me you wished I would condole with Prince 
Craon on the death of his son ®; which son ? and where was 
he killed ? You don’t tell me, and I never heard. Now it 
would be too late, I should have been uneasy for Prince 
Beauvau, but that you say he is in Piemont. 

Adieu ! my dear child : we have much to wish ! A little 
good fortune will not re-establish us, I am in pain for your 
health from the great increase of your business. 

186. To Horace Mann. 

Arlington Street, July 12, 1745. 

I AM charmed with the sentiments that Mr. Chute ex¬ 
presses for you ; but then you have lost him ! Here is an 
answer to his letter j I send it unsealed, to avoid repeating 
what I have thought on our affairs. Seal it and send it. 
Its being open prevented my saying half so much about 
you as I should have done. 

There is no more news: the Great Duke’s victory, of 
which we heard so much last week, is come to nothing ! So 
far from having defeated the Prince of Conti, it is not at all 
impossible but the Prince may wear the imperial coat of 
diamonds, though I am persuaded the care of that will be 

5 Eonrtli daughter of George II, ® The son of Prince Craon was 
and wife of the Iiandgrave of Hesse- kiUed at Fontenoy. 

Cassel. 


WALPOLE, n 
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the chief concern of the Great Duke, (next to his own 
person,) in a battle. Our army is retreated beyond Brussels ; 
the Brench gather laurels and towns, and prisoners, as one 
would a nosegay. In the mean time you are bullying the 
King of Naples, in the person of the English fleet; and 
I think may possibly be doing so for two months after that 
very fleet belongs to the King of France ; as astrologers tell 
one that we should see stars shine for I don’t know how 
long after they were annihilated. But I like your spirit; 
keep it up! Millamant, in The Way of the Worlds tells 
Mirabel, that she will be solicited to the very last; nay, and 
afterwards. He replies, ‘ What ? after the last! ’ 

I am in great pain about your arrears : it is a bad season 
for obtaining payment. In the best times, they make 
a custom of paying foreign ministers ill; which may be 
very politic, when they send men of too great fortunes 
abroad, in order to lessen them : but, my dear child, God 
knows that is not your case! 

I have some extremely pretty dogs of King Charles’s 
breed, if I knew how to convey them to you: indeed they 
are not Patapans. I can’t tell how they would like travelling 
into Italy, when there is a prospect of the rest of their race 
returning from thence: besides, you must certify me that 
none of thei^^L shall ever be married below themselves; for 
since the affair of Lady Caroline Fox, one durst not hazard 
the Duke of Eichmond’s resentment even about a dog and 
bitch of that breed. 

Lord Lempster is taken prisoner in the affair of the 
detachment to Ghent. My Lady who has heard of Spartan 
mothers, (though you know she once asserted that nobody 
knew anything of the Grecian Eepublics,) affects to bear it 
with a patriot insensibility. She told me the other day 

Lettjee 186.—1 Henrietta Louisa, Countess of Pomfret, mother of Lord 
Lempster. Walpole, 
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that the Abbe Mccolini and the eldest Pandolfiiii are coming 
to England : is it true ? I shall be very glad to be civil to 
them, especially to the latter, who, you know, was one 
of my friends. 

My Lady Orford is at Hanover, most graciously received 
by Hhe Father of all his people.’ It puts me in mind of 
that text of Scripture, ‘ for God is not the God of the dead, , 
but of the living,’ In the papers of yesterday was this 
paragraph : ‘ Lady 0., who has spent several years in Italy, 
arrived here (Hanover) the 3rd, on her return to England, 
and was graciously received by his Majesty.’ Lady Denbigh 
is gone into the country; so I don’t know where she 
is to lodge—perhaps at St. James’s, out of regard to my 
father’s memory, 

Trust me, you escaped well in Pigwiggin’s not accepting 
your invitation of living with you: you must have aired 
your house, as Lady Pomfret was forced to air Lady Mary 
Wortley’s bedchamber. He has a most unfortunate breath: 
so has the Princess his sister. When I was at their country- 
house, I used to sit in the library and turn over books of 
prints : out of good-breeding they would not quit me; nay, 
would look over the prints with me. A whiff would come 
from the east, and I turned short to the west, whence the 
Princess would puff me back with another gale full as richly 
perfumed as her brother’s. Adieu ! 

187. To Georoe Montagu. 

Dear George, Arlington Street, July 13, 1745. 

We are all CaboVd and Gacofogoed, as my Lord Denbigh 
says! We, who formerly, you know, could any one of us 
beat three Frenchmen, are now so degenerated, that three 
Frenchmen can evidently beat one Englishman. Our army 
is running away, all that is left to run; for half of it is 
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picked up by three or four hundred at a time. In short, we 
must step out of the high j^antoufles that were made by 
those cunning shoemakers at Poitiers and Ramillies, and go 
clumping about perhaps in wooden ones. My Lady Hervey, 
who you know dotes upon everything French, is charmed 
with the hopes of these new shoes, and has already bespoke 
herself a pair of pigeon wood. How did the tapestry at 
Blenheim look ? Bid it glow with victory, or did all our 
glories look overcast ? 

I remember a very admired sentence in one of my Lord 
Chesterfield’s speeches, when he was haranguing for this 
war—with a most rhetorical transition, he turned to the 
tapestry in the House of Lords \ and said, with a sigh, he 
feared there were no historical looms at work now I—Indeed, 
we have reason to bless the good Patriots, who have been for 
employing our manufactures so historically! The Countess 
of that wise Earl, with whose two expressive words I began 
this letter, says, she is very happy now that my Lord had 
never a place upon the coalition, for then all this bad situa¬ 
tion of our affairs would have been laid upon him I 

Row I have been talking of remarkable periods in our 
annals, I must tell you what my Lord Baltimore thinks 
one: he said to the Prince t’other day, ^Sir, your Royal 
Highness’s marriage will be an area in English history,’ 

If it were not for the life that is put into the town now 
and then by very bad news from abroad, one should be quite 
stupefied. There is nobody left but two or three solitary 
regents; and they are always whisking backwards and 
forwards to their villas; and about a dozen antediluvian 
dowagers, whose carcases have miraculously resisted the 

liisTTEB 187;—^ The tapestry in miral, and destroyed "with the Houses 
the Ho^e of Lords, representing the of ParHament, by fire, in. 1834. This 
estruction, in 1688, of the Spanish historical tapestry was well engraved 
Armada, wrought for the Earl of by Pine, Chinninghcm, 

Nottingham, the Lord High Ad- 
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i^et, and who every Saturday compose a very reverend 
atacomb at my old Lady Strafford’s. She does not take 
Qoney at the door for showing them, but you pay twelve- 
lence a piece under the denomination of card-money. Wit 
nd beauty, indeed, remain in the persons of Lady Townshend 
nd Lady Caroline Fitzroy—but such is the want of taste of 
his age, that the former is very often forced to wrap up her 
dt in plain English before it can be understood; and the 
atter is almost as often obliged to have recourse to the same 
rtifices to make her charms be taken notice of.... ^ 

Of beauty, I can tell you an admirable story. One Mrs. 
)omyns, an elderly gentlewoman, has lately taken a house 
n St. James’s Street: some young gentlemen went thither 
’other night:—‘Well, Mrs. Comyns, I hope there won’t be 
he same disturbances here that were at your other house in 
Ur Street.’—‘ Lord, Sir, I never had any disturbances there: 
nine was as quiet a house as any in the neighbourhood, and 
. great deal of good company came to me: it was only the 
adies of quality that envied me.’—‘Envied you! why, your 
Louse was pulled down about your ears.’—‘Oh, dear Sir! 
lon’t you know how that happened ? ’—‘ No; pray how ? ’— 
Why, dear Sir, it was my Lady Caroline Fitzroy, who gave 
he mob ten guineas to demolish my house, because her 
adyship fancied I got women for Colonel Conway.’ 

My dear George, don’t you delight in this story ? If poor 
larry comes back from Flanders, I intend to have infinite 
un with his prudery about this anecdote, which is full as 
jood as if it was true. I beg you will visit Mrs. Comyns 
vhen you come to town: she has infinite humour. 

Adieu I dear George, 

Yours ever, 

H. Walpole. 


2 Passage omitted. 
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188. To Horace Mann. 


July 15, 1745. 

You will be surprised at another from me so soon, when 
I wrote to you but four days ago. This is not with any 
news, but upon a private aifair. You have never said any¬ 
thing to me about the extraordinary procedure of Marquis 
Eiccardi, of which I wrote you word. Indeed, as his letter 
came just upon my father’s death, I had forgot it too; so 
much so, that I have lost the catalogue which he sent me. 
Well, the other day I received his cargo. Now, my dear . 
child, I don’t write to him upon it, because, as he sent the 
things without asking my leave, I am determined never to 
acknowledge the receipt of them, because I will in no manner 
be liable to pay for them if they are lost, which I think highly 
probable; and as I have lost the catalogue, I cannot tell 
whether I have received all or not. 

I beg you will say just what follows to him. That I am 
extremely amazed he should think of employing me to sell 
his goods for him, especially without asking my consent: 
that an English gentleman, just come from France, has 
brought me a box of things, of which he himself had no 
account; nor is there any letter or catalogue with them: 
that I suppose they may be the Marquis’s collection, but 
that I have lost the catalogue, and consequently cannot tell 
whether I have received all or not, nor whether they are 
his: that as they came in so blind a manner, and have been 
opened at several custom-houses, I will not be answerable, 
especially having never given my consent to receive them, 
and having opened the box ignorantly, without knowing the 
contents: that when I did open it, I concluded it came from 
Florence, having often refused to buy most of the things, 
which had long lain upon the jeweller’s hands on the Old 
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Bridge \ and which are very improper for sale here, as all 
the English for some years have seen them, and not thought 
them worth purchasing: that I remember in the catalogue 
the price for the whole was fixed at two thousand pistoles ; 
that they are full as much worth two-and-twenty thousand ; 
and that I have been laughed at by people to whom I have 
showed them for naming so extravagant a price: that nobody 
living would think of buying all together: that for myself, 
I have entirely left off making any collection ; and if I had 
not, would not buy things dear now which I have formerly 
refused at much lower prices. That, after all, though I can¬ 
not think myself at all well used by Marquis Riccardi, either 
in sending me the things, in the price he has fixed on them, 
or in the things themselves, which to my knowledge he has 
picked up from the shops on the Old Bridge, and were no 
family collection, yet, as I received so many civilities at 
Florence from the nobility, and in particular from his wife, 
Madame Riccardi, if he will let me do anything that is 
practicable, I will sell what I can for him. That if he will 
send me a new and distinct catalogue, with the price of each 
piece, and a price considerably less than what he has set 
upon the whole, I will endeavour to dispose of what I can 
for him. But as most of them are very indifferent, and the 
total value most unreasonable, I absolutely will not under¬ 
take the sale of them upon any other terms, but will pack 
them up, and send them away to Leghorn by the first ship 
that sails; for as we are at war with France, I cannot send 
them that way, nor will I trouble any gentleman to carry 
them, as he might think himself liable to make them good if 
they met with any accident; nor will I answer for them by 
whatever way they go, as I did not consent to receive them, 
nor am sure that I have received the Marquis’s collection. 

My dear Sir, translate this very distinctly for him, for he 

Lbttbr 188. —^ Ponte Vecohio, 
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never shall receive any other notice from me ; nor will I give 
them np to Wasner or Pucci or anybody else, though he 
should send me an order for it; for nobody saw me open 
them, nor shall anybody be able to say I had them, by 
receiving them from me. In short I think I cannot be too 
cautious in such a negotiation. If a man will send me 
things to the value of two thousand pistoles, whether they 
are really worth it or not, he shall take his chance for losing 
them, and shall certainly never come upon me for them. 
He must absolutely take his choice, of selling them at a 
proper price and separately, or of having them directly sent 
back by sea; for whether he consents to either or not, I shall 
certainly proceed in my resolution about them the very 
instant I receive an answer from you ; for the sooner I am 
clear of them the better. If he will let me sell them without 
setting a price, he may depend upon my taking the best 
method for his service; though really, my dear child, it will 
be for my own honour, not for his sake, who has treated me 
so impertinently. I am sorry to give you this trouble, hut 
judge how much the fool gives me ! Adieu ! 

189. To HoRA.cE Mann. 

Arlington Street, July 26, 1745. 

It is a pain to me to write to you, when all I can tell you 
will but distress you. How much I wish myself with you I 
anywhere, where I should have my thoughts detached in 
some degree by distance and by length of time from England! 
With all the reasons that I have for not loving great part of 
it, it is impossible not to feel the shock of living at the period 
of aU its greatness! to be one of the IIltiiniliofHCLfioruin! I will 
not proceed upon the chapter of reflections, but mention some 
facts, which will supply your thoughts with all I should say. 

2 Ministers of the Queen of Hungary and the (rreat Duke, Walpole. 
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The French make no secret of their intending to come 
hither; the letters from Holland speak of it as a notoriety. 
Their Mediterranean fleet is come to Kochfort, and they 
have another at Brest. Their immediate design is to attack 
our army, the very lessening which will be victory for them. 
Our six hundred men, which have lain cooped up in the 
river till they had contracted diseases, are at last gone to 
Ostend. Of all this our notable ministry still make a secret: 
one cannot learn tb© least particulars from them. This 
anxiety for my friends in the army, this uncertainty about 
ourselves, if it can be called uncertain that we are undone, 
and the provoking folly that one sees prevail, have deter¬ 
mined me to go to the Hague. I shall at least hear sooner 
from the army, and shall there know better what is likely 
to happen here. The moment the crisis is come I shall 
return hither, which I can do from Helvoetsluys in twelve 
hours. At all events, I shall certainly not stay there above 
a month or six weeks: it thickens too fast for something 
important not to happen by that time. 

You may judge of our situation by the conversation of 
Marshal Belleisle: he has said for some time, that he saw 
we were so little capable of making any defence, that he 
would engage, with five thousand scullions of the French 
army, to conquer England—yet, just now, they choose to 
release him ! he goes away in a week h When he was told 
of the taking Cape Breton he said, ‘ he could believe that, 
because the ministry had no hand in it.’ We are making 
bonfires for Cape Breton, and thundering over Genoa while 
our army in Flanders is running away, and dropping to pieces 


Ijbtter 189 .—1 Belleisle left Eng¬ 
land on August 13,1746. 

^ On June 16 the island of Cape 
Breton surrendered to a body of 
the Kaine militia, commanded by 
William Pepperel (afterwards a 


Baronet and Lieutenant-Greneral in 
the English army), and supported by 
a squa^on under Admiral Warren. 

3 Admiral Rowley had attacked 
and burned some towns on the 
Genoese coast, 
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by detachments taken prisoners every day; while the King 
is at Hanover, the Kegency at their country-seats, not five 
thousand men in the island, and not above fourteen or 
fifteen ships at home ! Allelujah ! 

I received yours yesterday, with the bill of lading for the 
,gesse figures, but you don’t tell me their price; pray do in 
your next. I don’t know what to say to Mr. Chute’s eagle ^; 
I would fain have it; I can depend upon his taste—but 
would not it be folly to be buying curiosities now ? how can 
I tell that I shall have anything in the world to pay for it, 
by the time it is bought ? You may present these reasons 
to Mr. Chute; and if he laughs at them, why then he will 
buy the eagle for me ; if he thinks them of weight, not. 

Adieu! I have not time or patience to say more. 

190. To Geoeoe Montagu. 


Dear George, 

I cannot help thinking you laugh at me when you say 
such very civil things of my letters, and yet, coming from 
you, I would fain not have it all flattery: 

So much the more, as, from a little elf, 

I’ve had a high opinion of myself. 

Though sickly, slender, and not large of limb. 

With this modest prepossession, you may be sure I like 
to have you commend me, whom, after I have done with 
myself, I admire of all men living.—I only beg that you 
will commend me no more: it is very ruinous, and praise, 
like other debts, ceases to be due on being paid—one comfort 
indeed is, that it is as seldom paid as other debts. 

I have been very fortunate lately; have met with an 

^ This eagle was ‘ found in the for Horace Walpole, and was one of 
gardens of Boccapadugli, within the the gems of his collection at Straw- 
precinct of Caracalla’s baths at berry Hill. 

Romo, in 1742.’ It was purchased 
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xtreme good print of Monsieur de Grignan ^; I am per- 
uaded, very like ; and then it has his touffe ^ourijfee; 

don’t, indeed, know what that was, but I am sure it is 
1 the print. None of the critics could ever make out what 
jivy’s Patavinity is; though they are all confident it is in 
is writings. I have heard within these few days what, for 
our sake, I wish I could have told you sooner, that there is 
1 Belleisle’s suite the Abbe Perrin \ who published Madame 
evigny’s letters, and who has the originals in his hands, 
low one should have liked to have known him ! The 
larshal was privately in London last Friday—he is enter- 
a,ined to-day at Hampton Court by the Duke of Grafton— 
on’t you believe it was to settle the hinding the scarlet thread 

the window, when the French shall come in unto the land to 
ossess it ? I don’t at all wonder at any shrewd observations 
he Marshal has made on our situation—the bringing him 
lere at all, the sending him away now, in short, the whole 
eries of our conduct convinces me, that we shall soon see as 
ilent a change as that in The JRehearsal, of King Usher 
nd King Physician. It may well be so, when the dis- 
losition of the drama is in the hands of the Duke of 
Newcastle I Those hands that are always groping and 
prawling, and fluttering, and hurrying on the rest of his 
►recipitate person—but there is no describing them but as 
Monsieur Courcelle, a French prisoner, did t’other day: ^ Je 
^e s^ais jpas,’ dit-il, ^je ne s^aurois Veoq)rimer, mais il a u/n 
ertain tatiUonnage." If one could conceive a dead body hung 
n chains, alwa^^s wanting to be hung somewhere else, one 
hould have a comparative idea of him. 

For my own part, I comfort myself with the humane 
eflection of the Irishman in the ship that was on fire—I am 

Letter 190.—Fraii 9 ois Adli^niar S4vign6. 

Le Monteil, Comte de Grignan (d. 2 Denig Marius de Perrin (1682- 

714), son-in-law of Madame de 1764). 
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but a passenger! If I was not so indolent, I think I should 
rather put in practice the late Duchess of Bolton’s^ geo¬ 
graphical resolution of going to China, when Whiston ^ told 
her the world would he burnt in three years—Have you any 
philosophy? Tell me what you think. It is quite the 
fashion t6 talk of the French coming here.—Nobody sees it 
in any other light but as a thing to be talked of, not to be 
precautioned against. Don’t you remember a repoit; of the 
plague’s being in the City, and everybody went to the house 
where it was to see it? You see I laugh about it, for 
I would not for the world be so un-English as to do other¬ 
wise. I am persuaded that when Count Saxe, with ten 
thousand men, is within a day’s march of London, people 
will be hiring windows at Charing Cross and Cheapside to 
see them pass by. ’Tis our characteristic to take dangers 
for sights, and evils for curiosities. 

Adieu! dear George: I am laying in scraps of Cato 
against it may be necessary to take leave of one’s correspon¬ 
dents a la Homame^ and before the play itself is suppressed 
by a lettre de cachet to the booksellers. 

Yours ever, 

Hob. Walpole. 

P.S. Lord! ’tis the first of August, 1745, a holiday that 
is going to be turned out of the almanack ®! 

191. To Hoeace Mann. 

Arlington Street, Aug. 7, 1745. 

I HAVE no new news to tell you: Ostend is besieged, and 
must be gone in a few days. The Eegency are all come to 

8 Henrietta Crofts, natural ^ William Whiston (1667-17B2). 
daughter of Duhe of Monmouth; ® The anniversary of the accession 

in. (1697) Charles Paulet, second of the House of Hanover to the 
Dolce of Bolton j d. 1780, (See English throne. 

WalpoUanon voL i. p. 16.) 
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Dwn to prevent an invasion—I should as soon think them 
ble to make one—not but old Stair who still exists upon 
be embers of an absurd fire that warmed him ninety years 
go, thinks it still practicable to march to Paris, and the 
ther day in council prevented a resolution of sending for 
ur army home ; but as we always do half of a thing, when 
ven the whole would scarce signify, they seemed determined 
0 send for ten thousand—the other ten will remain in 
danders, to keep up the bad figure that we have been 
aaking there all this summer. Count Saxe has been three 
imes tapped since the battle of Fontenoy ; but if we get rid 
f his enmity, there is Belleisle gone, amply to supply and 
ucceed to his hatred ! Van Hoey, the ingenious Dutchman 
t Paris, wrote to the States, to know if he should make new 
iveries against the rejoicings for the French conquests in 
danders. I love the governor of Sluys; when the States 
ent him a reprimand, for not admitting our troops that 
etreated thither from the affair of Ghent, asking him if he 
lid not know that he ought to admit their allies ? he replied. 
Yes; and would they have him admit the French too as 
heir allies ? * 

There is a proclamation come out for apprehending the 
Pretender’s son ; he was undoubtedly on board the frigate ^ 
ttendant on the Elisabeth^ with which Captain Brett® 
‘ought so bravely: the boy is now said to be at Brest ^ 

I have put off my journey to the Hague, as the sea is full 


Lbttidr 191.—1 John, Earl of Stair, 
?ield Marshal, formerly Ambassador 
n Erance. Waljpole. 

2 The DoutelUj on which Charles 
3dward left St. bfazaire on July 2, 
1745. 

® Afterwards Admiral Sir Piercy 
Brett (1709-1781), one of the com- 
Danions of Anson on his voyage 
’pund the world; Brett commanded 
:he attack on Paita (Nov. 1741). He 
ivas at this time in command of the 


Lion of 60 guns. On July 9 he 
enoonntered the Elizabeth^ acting 
as escort to the JDouteUe, After 
a severe action the lAon was re¬ 
duced to a wreck, and the Eliza- 
heth (carrying the stores, arms, and 
money for the intended campaign) 
was too much injured to continue 
the voyage, 

* Charles Edward continued his 
voyage, and landed in Moidart on 
JiUy 26, O.S. 
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of ships, and many French ones about the siege of Ostend : 
I go to-morrow to Mount Edgecumbe. I don’t think it 
impossible but you may receive a letter from me on the 
road, with a paragraph like that in Cibber’s life, 'Here 
I met the revolution.’ 

My Lady 0. is set out for Hanover: her gracious sovereign 
does not seem inclined to leave it. Mrs. Chute ® has sent 
me this letter, which you will be so good as to send to 
Eome. We have taken infinite riches; vast wealth in the 
East Indies vast from the West ,* in short, we grow so fat, 
that we shall very soon be fit to kill. 

Your brother has this moment brought me a letter from 
you, full of youi* good-natured concern for the Genoese. 
I have not time to write you anything but short paragraphs, 
as I am in the act of writing all my letters and doing my 
business before my journey. I can say no more now about 
the affair of your secretary. Poor Mrs. Gibberne has been 
here this morning almost in fits about her son. She brought 
me a long letter to you, but I absolutely prevented her 
sending it, and told her I would let you know that it was 
my fault if you don’t hear from her, but that I would take 
the answer upon myself. My dear Sir, for her sake, for the 
silly boy’s, who is ruined if he follows his own whims, and 
for your own sake, who will have so much trouble to get 
and form another, I must try to prevent your parting. I am 
persuaded, that neither the fatigue of writing, nor the in¬ 
clination of going to sea, are the boy’s true motives. They 
are, the smallness of his allowance, and his aversion to 
waiting at table. For the first, the poor woman does not 
expect that you should put yourself to any inconvenience ; 
she only begs that you will be so good as to pay him twenty 


^ Widow of Pranois Cliute, Esq. 
Walpole. 

« The 0(mtte of August 10, 1745, 
records the capture of several home¬ 


ward-bound French merchantmen 
with rich cargoes valued at sums 
varying from £612,000 to £100,000. 
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pounds a year more, which she herself will repay to your 
brother; and not let her son know that it comes from her, 
as he would then refuse to take it. For the other point, 
I must tell you, my dear child, fairly, that in goodness to 
the poor boy, I hope you will give it up. He is to make his 
fortune in your way of life, if he can be so lucky. It will 
be an insuperable obstacle to him that he is with you in the 
light of a menial servant. When you reflect that his fortune 
may depend upon it, I am sure you will free him from this 
servitude. Your brother and I, you know, from the very 
first, thought that you should not insist upon it. If he wdll 
stay with you upon the terms I propose, I am sure, from 
the trouble it will save yourself, and the ruin from which 
it will save him, you will yield to this request; which 
I seriously make to you, and advise you to comply with. 
Adieu! 


192. To Hosaoe Mann. 

Arlington Street, Sept, 6, 1745. 

It would have been inexcusable in me, in our present 
circumstances, and after all I have promised you, not to 
have written to you for this last month, if I had been in 
London; but I have been at Mount Edgecumbe, and so 
constantly upon the road, that I neither received your letters^ 
had time to write, or knew what to write. I came back last 
night, and found three packets from you, which I have no 
time to answer, and but just time to read. The confusion 
I have found, and the danger we are in, prevent my talking 
of anything else. The young Pretender, at the head of 
three thousand men, has got a march on General Cope who 
is not eighteen hundred strong; and when the last accounts 
came away, was fifty miles nearer Edinburgh than Cope, 

Letter 192.—^ General Sir Jolin Cope, K.B.; d. 1760, 



Duke of Gordon ^ sent for his uncle, and told him he must 
arm their clan. ‘They are in arms.’—‘They must march 
against the rebels."'—‘They will wait on the Prince of 
Wales.’—The Duke flew in a passion; his uncle pulled out 
a pistol, and told him it was in Tain to dispute. Lord 
Loudon®, Lord Portrose®, and Lord Panmure*^ have been 
very zealous, and have raised some men; but I look upon 
Scotland as gone! I think of what King William said to 
Duke Hamilton®, when he was extolling Scotland! ‘My 
Lord, I only wish it was a hundred thousand miles off, and 
that you was king of it! ’ 

There are two manifestoes published, signed Charles Prince, 
Eegent for his father, King of Scotland, England, France, 
and Ireland. By one, he promises to preserve everybody 
in their just rights ; and orders all persons who have public 
monies in their hands to bring it to him; and by the other 
dissolves the union between England and Scotland. But all 
this is not the worst! Notice came yesterday, that there are 
ten thousand men, thirty transports, and ten men-of-war at 
Dunkirk. Against this force we have—I don’t know what— 
scarce fears! Three thousand Dutch we hope are by this 
time landed in Scotland; three more are coming hither. 


2 James Murray, second Puke of 
Athol; d. 1761 

3 This was not true of the Puke 
of ArgyU, for he did not attempt to 
raise any men, but pleaded a Scotch 
Act of Parliament against arming 
without authority. Walpole. 

* Cosmo Q-eorge G-ordon, third 
Puke of Gordon (oiro. 1720-1762), 

«JohnOampbeU(1706-1782), fourth 
Earl of Loudoun ; Gk>vemor of Stir¬ 
ling Castle, 1741; Governor of Vir¬ 
ginia and Commander-in-Chief in 


America, 1766; General, 1770, He 
raised a regiment of Highlanders. 

® Kenneth Mackenzie (circ. 1718- 
1761), styled Lord Eortrose. His 
father’s attainder prevented him 
from succeeding to the earldom of 
Seaforth. 

William Maule, first Earl of 
Panmure (1700-1782). 

® James Hamilton (1658-1712), 
fourth Puke of Hamilton, kUled in 
a duel with Lord Mohun. 
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We have sent for ten regiments from Flanders, which may 
be here in a week, and we have fifteen men-of-war in the 
Downs. I am grieved to tell you all this ; but when it is so, 
how can I avoid telling you? Your brother is just come 
in, who says he has written to you—I have not time to 
expatiate. 

My Lady O. is arrived ; I hear she says, only to endeavour 
to get a certain allowance. Her mother has sent to offer 
her the use of her house. She is a poor weak woman. I can 
say nothing to Marquis Biccardi, nor think of him; only tell 
him that I will when I have time. 

My sister ® has married herself, that is, declared she will, 
to young Churchill. It is a foolish match; but I have 
nothing to do with it. Adieu! my dear Sir; excuse my 
haste, but you must imagine that one is not much at leisure 
to write long letters—hope if you can ! 

193. To Hoeaoe Mann. 

Arlington Street, Sept. 13, 1745. 

The Eebellion goes on; but hitherto there is no rising in 
England, nor landing of troops from abroad; indeed not 
even of ours or the Dutch. The best account I can give 
you is, that if the boy has apparently no enemies in ^Scot¬ 
land, at least he has openly very few friends. Nobody of 
note has joined him, but a brother ^ of the Duke of Athol, 
and another of Lord Dunmore®. For cannon, they have 
nothing but one-pounders: their greatest resource is money; 
they have force Louis-d’ors. The last accounts left them at 

® Lady Maria Walpole, daughter AthoU. 
of Lord Orford, married Ch. Ohur- 2 Hon. William Murray (oirc. 
chill, Es(i., son of the Oenexal. WaU 1687-1766), second son of first Earl 
jpole, of Dunmore ; succeeded his brother 

Letter 193.—1 William Murray as third Earl of Dunmore in 1752, 
(d. 1746), Marquis of TuUihardine, having been pardoned for his part 
eldest surviving son of first Duke of in the Kehellion, 

K 
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Perth, making shoes and stockings. It is certain that 
a Serjeant of Cope's, with twelve men, put to flight two 
hundred, on killing only six or seven. Two hundred of the 
Monroe clan have joined our forces. Spirit seems to rise in 
London, though not in the proportion it ought; and then 
the ^erson^ most concerned does everything to check its 
progress: when the ministers propose anything with regard 
to the Eebellion, he cries, ^ Pho! don’t talk to me of that 
stuff.’ Lord Granville has persuaded him that it is of no 
consequence. Mr. Pelham talks every day of resigning: he 
certainly will as soon as this is got over!—^if it is got over. 
So, at least we shall see a restoration of Queen Sophia 
She has laid-in of a girl; though she had all the pretty boys 
in town brought to her for patterns. 

The young Chevalier has set a reward on the King’s head : 
we are told that his brother is set out for Ireland. How¬ 
ever, there is hitherto little countenance given to the under¬ 
taking by Prance or Spain. It seems an effort of despair 
and weariness of the manner in which he has been kept in 
France. On the grenadiers’ caps is written 'a grave or 
a throne.’ He stayed some time at the Duke of Athol’s®, 
whither old Marquis TuUibardine ® sent to bespeak dinner; 
and has since sent his brother word, that he likes the 
alterations made there. The Pretender found pine-apples 
there, the first he ever tasted. Mr. Breton'*', a great favourite 
of the Southern Prince of Wales, went the other day to visit 
the Duchess of Athol and happened not to know that she 
is parted from her husband: he asked how the Duke did ? 

S The King. 7 Afterwards Sir Wmiam Breton. 

* Lady aranville. TFaZ^oZe. He held an office in the household 

5 At Blair AthoU. of Frederick, Prince of Wales. 

8 Elder brother of the Duke of Doner. 

Athol, hut outlawed for the last 8 jane, daughter of Sir John 
rebellion. He was taken prisoner Frederick, Baronet, and widow of 

after the battle of Culloden, and died James Lannoy; m. James Murray, 

in the Tower. Walpole. second Duke of AthoU; d. 1748. 
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‘Oh/ said she, ^he turned me out of his house, and now he 
is turned out himself.’ Every now and then a Scotchman 
comes and pulls the boy by the sleeve ; ^ Prence, here is 
another mon taken ! ’ then with all the dignity in the world, 
the boy hopes nobody was killed in the action! Lord Bath 
has made a piece of a ballad, the Duke of Newcastle’s speech 
to the Regency; I have heard but these two lines of it: 

‘Pray consider, my Lords, how disastrous a thing, 

To have two Prince of Wales’s and never a King! ’ 

The merchants are very zealous, and are opening a great 
subscription for raising troops. The other day, at the City 
meeting to draw up the address, Alderman Heathcote ^ pro¬ 
posed a petition for a redress of grievances, but not one man 
seconded him. In the midst of all this, no Parliament is 
called! The ministers say they have nothing ready to offer; 
but they have nothing to notify! 

I must tell you a ridiculous accident: when the magis¬ 
trates of Edinburgh were searching houses for arms, they 
came to Mr. Maule’s brother of Lord Panmure, and a great 
friend of the Duke of Argyll. The maid would not let them 
go into one room, which was locked, and, as she said, full of 
arms. They now thought they had found what they looked 
for, and had the door broke open—where they found an 
ample collection of coats of arms ! 

The deputy governor of Edinburgh Castle has threatened 
the magistrates to beat their town about their ears, if they 
admit the rebels. Perth is twenty-four miles from Edin¬ 
burgh, so we must soon know whether they will go thither ; 
or leave it, and come into England. We have great hopes 
that the Highlanders will not follow him so far. Very few 

® George HeatKcote, M.P. for the cl. 1781. 

City of London. Lieutenant - General Joshua 

10 Hon. John Manle, Baron of Guest (1660-1747). 
the Scotch Cmirt of Excheq.uer ,* 

K 2 
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of them could be persuaded the last time to go to Preston; 
and several refused to attend King Charles II when he 
marched to Worcester. The Caledonian Mercury never calls 
them Hhe rebels/ but ^the Highlanders.’ 

Adieu I my dear child: thank Mr. Chute for his letter, 
which I will answer soon, I don’t know how to define my 
feeling: I don’t despair, and yet I expect nothing but bad ! 

Yours, &c. 

P.S. Is not my Princess very happy with hopes of the 
restoration of her old tenant^*? 

194. To George Montagu. 

Dear George, Arlington Street, Sept. 17, 1746. 

How could you ask me such a question, as whether 
I should be glad to see you? Have you a mind I should 
make you a formal speech, with honour, and ^leasu/re, and 
satisfaction, &c. ? I will not, for that would be telling you 
I should not be glad. However, do come soon, if you should 
be glad to see me; for we, I mean we old folks that came 
over with the Prince of Orange in eighty-eight, have had 
notice to remove by Christmas Day. The moment I have 
smugged up a closet or a dressing-room, I have always 
warning given me that my lease is out. Pour years ago 
I was mightily at my ease in Downing Street, and then the 
good woman, Sandys, took my lodgings over my head, and 
was in such a hurry to junket her neighbours, that I had 
scarce time allowed me to wrap up my old china in a little 
hay. Now comes the Pretender’s boy, and promises all my 
comfortable apartments in the Exchequer and Custom House 
to some forlorn Irish peer, who chooses to remove his pride 

12 When the Old Pretender was in Lorrain, he lived at Prince Craon’s, 
WalpoU. 
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and poverty out of some large old unfurnished gallery at St. 
Germain’s. Why really, Mr. Montagu, this is not pleasant! 
I shall wonderfully dislike being a loyal sufferer in a thread¬ 
bare coat, and shivei'ing in an ante-chamber at Hanover, or 
reduced to teach Latin and English to the young princes at 
Copenhagen. The Dowager Strafford has already wrote 
cards for my Lady Nithisdale^, my Lady Tullibardine, the 
Duchess of Perth ® and Berwick and twenty more revived 
peeresses, to invite them to play at whisk, Monday three 
months: for your part, you will divert yourself with their 
old taffeties, and tarnished slippers, and their awkwardness, 
the first day they go to Court in shifts and clean linen. 
Will you ever write to me at my garret at Herenhausen * ? 
I will give you a faithful account of all the promising 
speeches that Prince George and Prince Edward® make 
whenever they have a new sword, and intend to reconquer 
England—At least write to me, while you may with acts of 
Parliament on your side : but I hope you are coming. Adieu ! 

Yours ever, 

Hoe. Walpole. 


195. To Horace Mann. 


Arlington Street, Sept. 20, 1715. 

One really don’t know what to write to you : the accounts 
from Scotland vary perpetually, and at best are never very 
certain. I was just going to tell you that the rebels are in 
England; but my uncle is this moment come in, and says. 


Lsttier 194.—1 Lady Winifred 
Herbert (d. 1749), daughter of first 
Marquis of Powis ; m. William Masc- 
well, fifth Earl of Nithsdale. In 
1716 she effected her husband’s 
escape from the Tower. 

2 Lady Jean Q-ordon, daughter of 
first Duke of Gordon; m. James 
Brummond, second titular Duke of 


Perth; d. 1778. 

3 Anne Bulkeley; m. (1699) James 
Eitzjames, Duke of Berwick; d. 
1761. 

* The electoral palace at Hanover. 
® Prince Edward Augustus (1789- 
1767), second son of Frederick, Prince 
of Wales; or. Duke of York, 1760; 
d. (unmarried) at Monaco. 
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of them could be persuaded the last time to go to Preston ; 
and several refused to attend King Charles II when he 
inarched to Worcester, The GoJedofiictn JkLcfcuT^ never calls 
them Hhe rebels/ but Hhe Highlanders.’ 

Adieu! my dear child: thank Mr. Chute for his letter, 
which I will answer soon. I don’t know how to define my 
feeling: I don’t despair, and yet I expect nothing but bad ! 

Yours, &c. 

P.S. Is not my Princess very happy with hopes of the 
restoration of her old tenant^® ? 

194. To Q-bokge Montagu. 

Dear George, Arlington Street, Sept. 17, 1745. 

How could you ask me such a question, as whether 
I should be glad to see you? Have you a mind I should 
make you a formal speech, with honour^ and pleasure, and 
satisfaction, &c. ? I will not, for that would be telling you 
I should not be glad. However, do come soon, if you should 
be glad to see me; for we, I mean we old folks that came 
over with the Prince of Orange in eighty-eight, have had 
notice to remove by Christmas Day. The moment I have 
smugged up a closet or a dressing-room, I have always 
warning given me that my lease is out. Pour years ago 
I was mightily at my ease in Downing Street, and then the 
good woman, Sandys, took my lodgings over my head, and 
was in such a hurry to junket her neighbours, that I had 
scarce time allowed me to wrap up my old china in a little 
hay. Now comes the Pretender’s boy, and promises all my 
comfortable apartments in the Exchequer and Custom House 
to some forlorn Irish peer, who chooses to remove his pride 

w men the Old Pretender was in Lorrain, he lived at Prince Craon’s. 
WalpoLe, 
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and poverty out of some large old unfurnislied gallery at St. 
Germain’s. Wliy really, Mr. Montagu, this is not pleasant! 
I shall wonderfully dislike being a loyal sufferer in a thread¬ 
bare coat, and shivering in an ante-chamber at Hanover, or 
reduced to teach Latin and English to the young princes at 
Copenhagen. The Dowager Strafford has already wrote 
cards for my Lady Nithisdale’, my Lady Tullibardine, the 
Duchess of Perth ® and Berwick ®, and twenty more revived 
peeresses, to invite them to play at whisk, Monday three 
months: for your part, you will divert yourself with their 
old taffeties, and tarnished slippers, and their awkwardness, 
the first day they go to Court in shifts and clean linen. 
Will you ever write to me at my garret at Herenhausen ^ ? 
I will give you a faithful account of all the promising 
speeches that Prince George and Prince Edward® make 
whenever they have a new sword, and intend to reconquer 
England—At least write to me, while you may with acts of 
Parliament on your side; but I hope you are coming. Adieu ! 

Yours ever, 

Hor. Walpole. 


195. To Horace Mann. 

Arlington Street, Sept. 20, 1745. 

One really don’t know what to write to you : the accounts 
from Scotland vary perpetually, and at best are never very 
certain. I was just going to tell you that the rebels are in 
England ; but my uncle is this moment come in, and says, 


Letter 194.—^ Lady Winifred 
Herbert (d. 1749), daughter of first 
Marquis of Powis ; m. William Max¬ 
well, fifth Earl of Nithsdale. In 
1716 she effected her husband’s 
escape from the Tower. 

2 Lady Jean Q-ordon, daughter of 
first Duke of Q-ordon; m. James 
Drummond, second titular Duke of 


Perth; d. 1778. 

3 Anne Bulkeley; m. (1699) James 
Eitzjames, Duke of Berwick; d. 
1761. 

* The electoral palace at Hanover. 
® Prince Edward Augustus (1789- 
1767), second son of Frederick, Prince 
of Wales; or. Duke of York, 1760; 
d. (unmarried) at Monaco. 
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that an express came last night with an account of their 
being at Edinburgh to the number of five thousand h This 
sounds great, to have walked through a kingdom, and taken 
possession of the capital! But this capital is an open town; 
and the Castle impregnable, and in our possession. There 
never was so extraordinary a sort of rebellion ! One can’t 
tell what assurances of support they may have from the 
Jacobites in England, or from the French^; but nothing of 
either sort has yet appeared—and if there does not, never 
was so desperate an enterprise. One can hardly believe 
that the English are more disaffected than the Scotch ; and 
among the latter, no persons of property have joined them: 
both nations seem to profess a neutrality. Their money is 
all gone, and they subsist merely by levying contributions. 
But, sure, banditti can never conquer a kingdom! On the 
other hand, what cannot any number of men do, who meet 
no opposition ? They have hitherto taken no place but open 
towns, nor have they any artillery for a siege but one- 
pounders. Three battalions of Butch are landed at Grravesend, 
and are ordered to Lancashire: we expect every moment to 
hear that the rest are got to Scotland ; none of our own are 
come yet. Lord G-ranville and his faction persist in per¬ 
suading the King, that it is an affair of no consequence; 
and for the Duke of Newcastle, he is glad w^hen the rebels 
make any progress, in order to confute Lord Granville’s 
assertions. The best of our situation is, our strength at sea : 
the Channel is well guarded, and twelve men-of-war more 
are arrived from Kowley. Vernon, that simple noisy 
creature, has hit upon a scheme that is of great service; 
he has laid Folkestone cutters all round the coast, which 

IjKTTBR 195.—^ The re*bels entered witli a view of assisting’ the rebels, 
Ennbiirgli on Sept. 17,1746, ^ but owing to political intrigues at 

The English Jacobites remained, the French court, the departure of 
for the most part, passive. Prepara- the expedition was delayed and 
tions had been made at Dunkirk finally abandoned. 
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are continually relieved, and bring constant notice of every¬ 
thing that stirs. I just now hear that the Duke of Bedford 
declares he will be amused no longer, but will ask the 
King’s leave to raise a regiment. The Duke of Montagu 
has a troop of horse ready, and the Duke of Devonshire is 
raising men in Derbyshire. The Yorkshiremen, headed by 
the Archbishop ® and Lord Malton meet the gentlemen of 
the county the day after, to-morrow, to defend that part 
of England. Unless we have more ill fortune than is 
conceivable, or the general supineness continues, it is 
impossible but we must get over this. You desire me to 
send you good news : I confine myself to tell you nothing 
but what you may depend upon; and leave you in a fright 
rather than deceive you. I confess my own apprehensions 
are not near so strong as they were ; and if we get over this, 
I shall believe that we never can be hurt; for we never can 
be more exposed to danger. Whatever disaffection there is 
to the present family, it plainly does not proceed from love 
to the other. 

My Lady 0. makes little progress in popularity. Neither 
the protection of my Lady Pomfret’s prudery, nor of my 
Lady Townshend’s libertinism, do her any service. The 
women stare at her, think her ugly, awkward, and dis¬ 
agreeable ; and what is worse, the men think so too. For 
the height of mortification, the King has declared publicly 
to the ministry, that he has been told of the great civilities 
which he was said to show her at Hanover; that he protests 
he showed her only the common civilities due to any 
English lady that comes thither; that he never intended 
to take any particular notice of her; nor had, nor would 
let my Lady Yarmouth. In fact, my Lady Yarmouth 
peremptorily refused to carry her to court here; and when 

3 Thomas Herring. (circ. 1690-1760), first Earl of Malton ; 

^ Thomas Watson-Wentworth cr. Marquis of Itookingham, 1746. 
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she did go with my Lady Pomfret, the King but just spoke 
to her. She declares her intention of staying in England, 
and protests against all lawsuits and violences ; and says she 
only asks articles of separation, and to have her allowance 
settled by any two arbitrators chosen by iny brother and 
herself. I have met her twice at my Lady Townshend's, 
just as I used at Florence. She dresses English and plays 
at whisk. I forgot to tell you a l)on mot of Leheup ® on her 
first coming over; he was asked if he would not go and see 
her? He replied, 'No, I never visit modest women.’ 
Adieu! my dear child! I flatter myself you will collect 
hopes from this letter. 


196. To Hohaoe Mann. 


Arlington Street, Sept. 27, 1746. 

I can’t doubt but the joy of the Jacobites has reached 
Florence before this letter. Your two or three Irish priests, 
I forget their names, will have set out to take possession of 
abbey-lands here. I feel for what you will feel, and for the 
insulting things that will be said to you upon the battle' 
we have lost in Scotland; but all this is nothing to what it 
prefaces. The express came hither on Tuesday morning, 
but the Papists knew it on Sunday night. Cope lay in face 
of the rebels all Friday; he scarce two thousand strong, 
they vastly superior, though we don’t know their numbers. 
The military people say that he should have attacked them. 
However, we are sadly convinced that they are not such 
raw ragamuffins as they were represented. The rotation 
that has been established in that country, to give all the 


® Isaac Leheup, brother-in-law of 
Horace Walpole the elder. He was 
a man of great wit, and greater 
bratality, and being minister at 
Hanover, was recalled for very in¬ 


decent behaviour there. Walpole. 

Letter 196.—1 At Preston. Pans, 
near Edinburgh. Walpole .—^Where 
Sir John CJope was completely de¬ 
feated (Sept. 21, 1746), 
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Highlanders the benefit of serving in the independent 
companies, has trained and disciplined them. Macdonald 
(I suppose, he from Naples)®, who is reckoned a very 
experienced able officer, is said to have commanded them, 
and to be dangerously wounded. One does not hear the 
boy’s personal valour cried up; by which I conclude he 
was not in the action Our dragoons most shamefully fled 
without striking a blow, and are with Cope, who escaped in 
a boat to Berwick. I pity poor him who with no shining 
abilities, and no experience, and no force, was sent to fight 
for a crown! He never saw a battle but that of Dettingen, 
where he got his red ribbon: Churchill, whose led-captain 
he was, and my Lord Harrington, had pushed him up to 
this misfortune. We have lost all our artillery, five hundred 
men taken—and three killed, and several officers, as you will 
see in the papers. This defeat has frightened everybody 
but those it rejoices, and those it should frighten most; but 
my Lord Granville still buoys up the King’s spirits, and 
persuades him it is nothing. He uses his ministers as ill as 
possible, and discourages everybody that would risk their 
lives and fortunes with him. Marshal Wade is marching 
against the rebels ; but the King will not let him take above 
eight thousand men; so that if they come into England, 
another battle, with no advantage on our side, may deter¬ 
mine our fate. Indeed, they don’t seem so unwise as to 
risk their cause upon so precarious an event; but rather to 
design to establish themselves in Scotland, till they can be 
supported from France, and be set up with taking Edinburgh 
Castle, where there is to the value of a mfilion, and which 


2 Probably ‘ Six John Macdonald, 
an officer in the Spanish service’ 
mentionedhy Lord Stanhope {EutorVi 
ed, 1863, vol. iii. p. 208). 

3 He charged at the head of the 
second line. 

* General Cope was tried after¬ 


wards for his behaviour in this 
action, and it appeared very clearly, 
that the ministry, his inferior officers, 
and his troops, were greatly to 
blame; and that he did all he could, 
so ill-directed, so ill-snpplied, and 
so ill-obeyed. Walj^U, 
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they would make a stronghold. It is scarcely victualled for 
a month, and must surely fall into their hands. Our coasts 
are greatly guarded, and London kept in awe by the arrival 
of the Guards. I don’t believe what I have been told this 
morning, that more troops are sent for from Flanders, and 
aid asked of Denmark. 

Prince Charles has called a Pai‘liament in Scotland for 
the 7th of October; ours does not meet till the 17th, so that 
even in the show of liberty and laws they are beforehand 
with us. With all this, "We hear of no men of quality or 
fortune having joined him but Lord Elcho®, whom you 
have seen at Florence; and the Duke of Perth®, a siUy 
race-horsing boy, who is said to be killed in this battle. 
But I gather no confidence from hence; my father always 
said, ‘ If you see them come again, they will begin by their 
lowest people; their chiefs will not appear till the end/ 
His prophecies verify every day I 

The town is still empty; in this point only the English 
act contrary to their custom, for they don’t throng to see 
a Parliament, though it is likely to grow a curiosity! 

I have so trained myself to expect this ruin, that I see it 
approach without any emotion. I shall suffer with fools, 
without having any malice to our enemies, who act sensibly 
from principle and from interest. Kuling parties seldom 
have caution or common sense. I don’t doubt but Whigs 
and Protestants will he alert enough in trying to recover 
what they lose so supinely. 

I know nothing of my Lady O, In this situation I dare 


5 Eldest son of the Earl of 
Wemyss. Wal^le .—^David Wemyss, 
Baaron Elcho; d. 1787. After the 
battle of Onlloden he escaped to 
Prance. In consequence of the at¬ 
tainder, he did not succeed to the 
earldom of Wemyss on his father’s 
death. 


® James Drummond (1713-1746), 
third titular Duke of Perth. He 
Avas not killed at Preston Pans. 
After the battle of CuUoden he 
escaped, but died on board the fri¬ 
gate on which he had embarked for 
Prance. 
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ly she will exert enough of the spirit of her Austrian party, 
) be glad the present government is oppressed; her piques 
ad the Queen of Hungary’s bigotry will draw satisfaction 
■om what ought to be so contrary to each of their wishes, 
don’t wonder my Lady hates you so much, as I think she 
Leant to express by her speech to Blair— 

Quern non credit Cleopatra nocentem, 

A quo casta fuit? 

he lives chiefly with my Lady Townshend : the latter told 
le last night, that she had seen a new fat player, who 
)oked like everybody’s husband. I replied, ‘ I could easily 
elieve that, from seeing so many women who looked like 
verybody’s wives.’ Adieu! my dear Sir; I hope your 
pirits, like mine, will grow calm, from being callous with 
[1 news. 


197. To Hoeaoe Mann. 

Arlington Street, Oct. 4, 1745. 

I AM still writing to you as Resident de sa Majeste 
Mtannique; and without the apprehension of your 
Liddenly receiving letters of recall, or orders to notify to 
he Council of Florence the new accession. I dare say 
our fears made you think that the young Prince (for he 
5 at least Prince of Scotland) had vaulted from Cope’s neck 
ato St. James’s House; but he is still at Edinburgh ; and 
[is cousin Grafton, the Lord Chamberlain, has not even 
:iven orders for fitting up this palace for his reception. 
]he good people of England have at last rubbed their eyes 
nd looked about them. A wonderful spirit is arisen in all 
ounties, and among all sorts of people. The nobility are 
aising regiments, and everybody else is—being raised. 
)r. Herring, the Archbishop of York, has set an example 
hat would rouse the most indifferent: in two days after the 
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news arrived at York of Cope’s defeat, and when they eveiy 
moment expected the victorious rebels at their gates, the 
Bishop made a speech to the assembled county, that had as 
much true spirit, honesty, and bravery in it, as ever was 
penned by an historian for an ancient hero. 

The rebels returned to Edinburgh, where they have no 
hopes of taking the Castle, for old Preston \ the deputy- 
governor, and General Guest, have obliged them to supply 
the Castle constantly with fresh provisions, on pain of 
having the town fired with red-hot bullets. They did fling 
a bomb on Holyrood House, and obliged the boy to shift 
his quarters. Wade is marching against them, and will 
have a great army: all the rest of our troops are ordered 
from Flanders, and are to meet him in Yorkshire, with 
some Hessians too. That county raises four thousand men, 
besides a body of foxhunters, whom Oglethorpe has con¬ 
verted into hussars. I am told that old Stair, who certainly 
does not want zeal, but may not want envy neither, has 
practised a little Scotch art to prevent Wade from having 
an army, and consequently the glory of saving this country. 
This I don’t doubt he will do, if the rebels get no foreign 
aid; and I have great reason to hope they will not, for the 
French are privately making us overtures of peace. My dear 
child, dry your wet-troiufirpajaerness, and be in spirits again I 
It is not a very civil joy to send to Florence, but I can’t 
help telling you how glad I am of news that came two days 
ago, of the King of Prussia having beat Prince Charles^, 
who attacked him just after we could have obtained for 
them a peace with that King'\ That odious house of 


IjimTEE 197.~i Colonel G-eorge 
Preston, Iiientenajit-Governor of 
Bdinbnxgli Castle; d. 1748. 

^ On Sept. 30, 1746, at Solir in 
Bohemia. 

s George 11 had made his own 


peace with the King of Prussia hy 
a Convention signed at Hanover 
(Aug, 26, 1745), but could not pre¬ 
vail on Austria and Saxony to foUow 
his example. 
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Lustria! It will not be decent for you to insult Eichcourt, 
ut I would, were I at Florence. 

Pray let Mr. Chute have ample accounts of our zeal to 
gure with at Kome; of the merchants of London under- 
iking to support the public credit; of universal associations; 
f regiments raised by the Dukes of Devonshire, Bedford, 
Jutland, Montagu; Lords Herbert, Halifax, Cholmondeley, 
'almouth, Malton, Derby &c.; of Wade with an army of 
venty thousand men; of another about London of near as 
lany—and lastly, of Lord Gower having in person assured 
lie King that he is no Jacobite, but ready to serve him with 
is life and fortune. Tell him of the whole coast so guarded, 
bat nothing can pass unvisited; and in short, send him this 
dvertisement out of to-day’s paper, as an instance of more 
pirit and wit than there is in all Scotland: 


TO ALL JOLLY BUTCHERS. 

[y bold hearts. 

The Papists eat no meat on Wednesdays, Fridays, 
aturdays, nor during Lent. 

Your friend, 

John Steel. 

Just as I wrote this, a person is come in, who tells me 
lat the rebels have cut off the communication between 
Idinburgh and the Castle: the commanders renewed their 
ireats; and the good magistrates have sent up hither to 
eg orders may be sent to forbid this execution®. It is 
lodesti it is Scotch!—and, I dare say, will be granted. 
Lsk a government to spare your town, which you yourself 
ave given up to rebels; and the consequence of saving 
rhich will be the loss of your Castle!—^but they knew to 


* Edward Stanley (1689-1776), Q-uest’s threatened destruction of the 

eventh Earl of Derby. city, the blockade ceased. 

® In consequence of Q-eneral 


what government they applied! You need not be in haste 
to have this notified at Eome. Tell it not in G-ath! 

Adieu! my dear Sir. This account has put me so out of 
humour, and has so altered the strain of my letter, that 
I must finish. 


198. To Hoeaoe Mann. 

Arlington Street, Oct. 11, 1745. 

This is likely to be a very short letter; for I have nothing 
to tell you, nor anything to answer. I have not had one 
letter from you this month, which I attribute to the taking 
of the packet-boat by the French, with two mails in it. It 
was a very critical time for our negotiations ; the ministry 
will say, it puts their transactions out of order. 

Before I talk of any public news, I must tell you what 
you will be very sorry for—Lady Granville is dead. She 
had a fever for six weeks before her lying-in, and could never 
get it off. Last Saturday they called in another physician. 
Dr. Oliver: on Monday he pronounced her out of danger. 
About seven in the evening, as Lord Pomfret and Lady 
Charlotte were sitting by her, the first notice they had of 
her immediate danger, was her sighing and saying, ^ I feel 
death come very fast upon me!’ She repeated the same 
words frec[uently—remained perfectly in her senses and 
calm, and died about eleven at night. Her mother and 
sister sat by her till she was cold. It is very shocking for 
anybody so young, so handsome, so arrived at the height of 
happiness, so sensible of it, and on whom all the joy and 
grandeur of her family depended, to he so quickly snatched 
away! Poor TJguccioni! he will he very sorry and simple 
about it. 

For the rebels, they have made no figure since their 
victory. The Castle of Edinburgh has made a, sally, and 
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taken twenty head of cattle, and about thirty head of High¬ 
landers. We heard yesterday, that they are coming this 
way\ The troops from Flanders are expected to land in 
Yorkshire to-morrow. A privateer of Bristol has taken a 
large Spanish ship, laden with arms and money for Scotland \ 
A piece of a plot has been discovered in Dorsetshire, and 
one Mr. Weld ^ taken up. The French have declared to the 
Dutch, that the House of Stuart is their ally, and that the 
Dutch troops must not act against them; but we expect 
they shall. The Parliament meets next Thursday, and by 
that time, probably, the armies will too. The rebels are 
not above eight thousand, and have little artillery; so you 
may wear what ministerial spirits you will. 

The Venetian ambassador has been making his entries 
this week; he was at Leicester Fields to-day with the Prince, 
and very pretty compliments passed between them in 
Italian. 

Do excuse this letter: I really have not a word more to 
say; the next shall be all arma virumgue cam! 

199, To Horace Mann. 

Arlington Street, Oct. 21, 1745, 

1 HAD been almost as long without any of your letters as 
you had without mine; but yesterday I received one, dated 
the 5th of this month, N.S. 

The rebels have not left their camp near Edinburgh, and, 
I suppose, will not now, unless to retreat into the Highlands. 
General Wade was to march yesterday from Doncaster for 
Scotland. By their not advancing, I conclude that either 
the boy and his council could not prevail on the Highlanders 

Letter 198. —1 Cliarles Edward captured by the Trial of Bristol, 
did not leave Edinburgh until » Edward Weld of Lulworth j d. 
Oct. 81. 1761. 

2 The San Zirioco from Corunna, 
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to leave their own country, or that they were not strong 
enough, and still wait for foreign assistance, which, in a new 
declaration, he intimates that he still expects. One only 
ship, I believe, a Spanish one, is got to them with arms, and 
Lord John Drummond ^ and some people of quality on board. 
We don’t hear that the younger boy is of the number. 
Four ships sailed from Corunna ; the one that got to Scot¬ 
land, one taken by a privateer of Bristol, and one lost on 
the Irish coast; the fourth is not heard of. At Edinburgh 
and thereabouts they commit the most horrid barbarities. 
We last night expected as bad here: information was given 
of an intended insurrection and massacre by the Papists; 
all the Guards were ordered out, and the Tower shut up at 
seven. I cannot be surprised at anything, considering the 
supineness of the ministry—nobody has yet been taken up! 

The Parliament met on Thursday. I don’t think, con¬ 
sidering the crisis, that the House was very full. Indeed, 
many of the Scotch members cannot come if they would. 
The young Pretender had published a declaration, threaten¬ 
ing to confiscate the estates of the Scotch that should come 
to Parliament, and making it treason for the English. The 
only points that have been before the House, the address 
and the suspension of the Habeas corpus, met with obstruc¬ 
tions from the Jacobites. By this we may expect what 
spirit they will show hereafter. With all this, I am far 
from thinking that they are so confident and sanguine as 
their friends at Borne. I blame the Chutes extremely for 
cockading themselves: why take a part, when they are only 
travelling? I should certainly retire to Florence on this 
occasion. 

You may imagine how little I like our situation; but I 
don’t despair. The little use they made, or could make of 

Lktteb 199.—a Lord John Brum- ceeded his brother as fourth titular 
mond (circ. 1716-1747). He sue- Duke of Perth in 1746. 
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their victory; their not having marched into England; 
their miscarriage at the Castle of Edinburgh; the arrival of 
our forces, and the non-arrival of any French or Spanish, 
make me conceive great hopes of getting over this ugly 
business. But it is still an affair wherein the chance of 
battles, or perhaps of one battle, may decide. 

I write you but short letters, considering the circumstances 
of the time; but I hate to send you paragraphs only to 
contradict them again: I still less choose to forge events; 
and, indeed, am glad I have so few to tell you. 

My Lady 0. has forced herself upon her mother, who 
receives her very coolly: she talks highly of her demands, 
and quietly of her methods: the fruitlessness of either 
will, I hope, soon send her back—I am sorry it must be 
to you! 

You mention Holdisworth ^: he has had the confidence to 
come and visit me within these ten days; and (I suppose, 
from the overflowing of his joy) talked a great deal and 
quick—with as little sense as when he was more tedious. 

Since I wrote this, I hear the Countess has told her 
mother, that she thinks her husband the best of our family, 
and me the worst—nobody so bad, except you! I don’t 
wonder at my being so ill with her; but what have you 
done ? or is it, that we are worse than anybody, because we 
know more of her than anybody does ? Adieu ! 


200 . To Hobaoe Mann. 

Arlington Street, Nov. 4, 1745. 

It is just a fortnight since I wrote to you last: in all that 
time the Eebellion has made no progress, nor produced any 
incidents worth mentioning. They have intrenched them- 

2 A nonjuror, who travelled with Holdisworth (168&-1747), a classical 
Mr. Q-. Pitt. Walpole ,—Edward scholar. 


WALPOLE. 11 
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selves very strongly in the Duke of Buccleuch’s park\ 
whose seat, about seven miles from Edinburgh, they have 
seized. We had an account last week of the boy’s being 
retired to Dunkirk, but it was not true. Kelly®, who is 
gone to solicit succour from France, was seized at Helvoet, 
but by a stupid burgher released. Lord Loudon is very 
brisk in the north of Scotland, and has intercepted and beat 
some of their parties. Marshal Wade was to march from 
Newcastle yesterday. 

But the Eebellion does not make half the noise here that 
one of its consequences does. Fourteen lords (most of them 
I have named to you), at the beginning, offered to raise 
regiments ; these regiments, so handsomely tendered at first- 
have been since put on the regular establishment; not much 
to the honour of the undertakers or of the firmness of the 
ministry, and the King is to pay them. One of the great 
grievances of this is, that these most disinterested colonels 
have named none but their own relations and dependents 
for the officers, who are to have rank; and consequently 
both colonels and subalterns will interfere with the brave 
old part of the army, who have served all the war. This 
has made great clamour. The King was against their having 
rank, but would not refuse it; yet wished that the House 
of Commons would address him not to grant it. This 
notification of his royal mind encouraged some of the old 
part of the ministry, particularly Winnington and Fox, to 
undertake to procure this address. Friday it came on in the 
committee; the Jacobites and Patriots (such as are not in¬ 
cluded in the coalition) violently opposed the regiments 
themselves; so did Fox, in a very warm speech, levelled 
particularly at the Duke of Montagu, who, besides his old 

Lbttjbb 200.—^ Dalkeith; b-at the To-wer ever since the assassination- 
rebels were at Duddingston, several plot in the reign of King William, 
miles nearer Edinburgh. but at last made his escape. Wal- 

2 He had been confined in the pole. 
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regiment, has one of horse and one of foot on this new plan. 
Pitt defended them as warmly; the Duke of Bedford, Lord 
Gower, and Lord Halifax, being afc the head of this job. At 
last, at ten at night, the thirteen regiments of foot were 
voted without a division, and the two of horse carried by 
192 to 82, Then came the motion for the address, and in 
an hour and half more, was rejected by 126 to 124, Of this 
latter number were several of the old corps; I among the 
rest. It is to be reported to the House to-morrow, and will, 
I conclude, be at least as warm a day as the former. The 
King is now against the address, and all sides are using 
their utmost efforts. The fourteen lords threaten to throw 
up, unless their whole terms are complied with; and the 
Duke of Bedford is not moderately insolent against such of 
the King’s servants as voted against him, Mr, Pelham 
espouses him; not recollecting, that at least twice a week 
all his new allies are suffered to oppose him as they please. 
I should be sorry, for the appearance, to have the regiments 
given up; but I am sure our affair is over, if our two old 
armies are beaten and we should come to want these new 
ones ; four only of which are pretended to be raised ^ Pitt, 
who has alternately bullied and flattered Mr. Pelham, is at 
last to be Secretary at War^; Sir William Yonge to be re¬ 
moved to Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, and Lord Torrington ® 


8 ‘At the time of the Rebellion 
thirteen lords hod offered to raise 
regiments of their own dependents, 
and were allowed. Had they paid 
them too, the service had been noble. 
Being paid by the government ob¬ 
scured a little of the merit—^being 
paid without raising them would 
deserve too coarse a term. It is 
certain that not six of the thirteen 
regiments ever were raised—not four 
were employed. . . The chief persons 
at the head of this scheme were the 
Dukes of Bedford and Montagu, 
The former raised and served with 
his regiment. The Duke of Montagu, 


who thought he could never get too 
much from the government, or give 
away enough to the poor, had the 
profit of two regiments. ^ {Memoirs of 
George If ed. 1822, vol. i, pp. 
446-7.) A ballad {The Heroes) by 
Sir 0. H. Williams also commemo¬ 
rates this scheme. 

^ This appointment did not take 
place. 

8 Pattee Byng (1699-1747), second 
Viscount Torrington; Joint Vice- 
Treasurer of Ireland, 1734-46 ; Com¬ 
missioner of Greenwich Hospital, 
1744; Captain of the Yeomen of the 
G-uard, 1746-47. 
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to have a pension in lieu of it. An ungracious parallel 
between the mercenary views of these Patriot heroes, the 
regiment factors, and of their acquiescent agents, the 
ministry, with the disinterested behaviour of my Lord 
Kildare®, was drawn on Friday by Lord Doneraile; who 
read the very proposals of the latter for raising, clothing, 
and arming a regiment at his own expense, and for which 
he had been told, but the very day before this question, that 
the King had no occasion.—^ And how/ said Lord Doneraile, 
^can one account for this, but by saying, that we have a 
ministry who are either too good-natured to refuse a wrong 
thing, or too irresolute to do a right one! * 

I am extremely pleased with the purchase of the eagle 
and altar, and think them cheap: I even begin to believe 
that I shall be able to pay for them. The gesse statues are 
all arrived safe. Your last letter was dated Oct. 19, N.S., 
and left you up to the chin in water just as we were 
drowned five years ago. Good night, if you are alive still! 

201 . To Hobaoe Mank. 

Arlington Street, Nov. 15, 1745. 

I TOLD you in my last what disturbance there had been 
about the new regiments; the affair of rank was again dis¬ 
puted on the report till ten at night, and carried by a 
majority of 23. The King had been persuaded to appear for 
it, though Lord Granville made it a party point against 
Mr. Pelham. Winnington did not speak. I was not there, 
for I could not vote for it, and yielded not to give any 
hindrance to a public measure (or at least what was called 
so) just now. The Prince acted openly, and influenced his 

6 James Fitzgerald (1722-1773), the Ordnance in Ireland, 1760-66 j 
twentieth Earl of Kildare, or. Mar- Lieutenant-G-eneral, 1770. 

^nis of Kildaxe in 1761, Duke of By an inundation of the Arno. 
luBinster in 1766 j Master Gieneral of WaVpoU, 
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people against it; but it only served to let Mr. Pelham see, 
what, like everything else, he did not know, how strong he 
is. The King will scarce speak to him, and he cannot yet 
get Pitt into place. 

The rebels are come into England: for two days we 
believed them near Lancaster, but the ministry now own 
that they don’t know if they have passed Carlisle. Some 
think they will besiege that town, which has an old wall, 
and all the militia in it of Cumberland and Westmoreland ; 
but as they can pass by it, I don’t see why they should take 
it; for they are not strong enough to leave garrisons. Several 
desert them as they advance south; and altogether, good 
men and bad, nobody believes them ten thousand. By their 
marching westward to avoid Wade, it is evident that they 
are not strong enough to fight him. They may yet retire 
back into their mountains, but if once they get to Lancaster, 
their retreat is cut off; for Wade will not stir from New¬ 
castle, till he has embarked them deep into England, and 
then he will be behind them. He has sent General Handa- 
syde from Berwick with two regiments to take possession of 
Edinburgh. The rebels are certainly in a very desperate 
situation: they dared not meet Wade; and if they had 
waited for him, their troops would have deserted. Unless 
they meet with great risings in their favour in Lancashire, 
I don’t see what they can hope, except from a continuation 
of our neglect. That, indeed, has nobly exerted itself for 
them. They were suffered to march the whole length of 
Scotland, and take possession of the capital, without a man 
appearing against them. Then two thousand men sailed to 
them, to run from them. Till the flight of Cope’s army, 
Wade was not sent. Two roads still lay into England, and 
till they had chosen that which Wade had not taken, no 
army was thought of being sent to secure the other. Now 
Ligonier, with seven old regiments, and six of the new, is 




assemlbled. It is uncertain if the rebels will march to the 
north of Wales, to Bristol, or towards London. If to the 
latter, Ligonier must fight them: if to either of the other, 
which I hope, the two armies may join and drive them into 
a comer, where they must all perish. They cannot subsist 
in Wales, but by being supplied by the Papists in Ireland. 
The best is, that we are in no fear from Prance; there is no 
preparation for invasions in any of their ports. Lord Clan- 
carty^, a Scotchman of great parts, but mad and drunken, 
and whose family forfeited 90,000Z. a year, for Bang James, 
is made vice-admiral at Brest. The Duke of Bedford goes 
in his little round person with his regiment; he now takes 
to the land, and says he is tired of being a pen and ink man. 
Lord Gower insisted, too, upon going with his regiment, but 
is laid up with the gout. 

With the rebels in England, you may imagine we have 
no private news, nor think of foreign. From this account 
you may judge, that our case is far from desperate, though 
disagreeable. The Prince, while the Princess lies-in, has 
taken to give dinners, to which he asks two of the Ladies 
of the Bedchamber, two of the Maids of Honour, &c., by 
turns, and five or six others. He sits at the head of the 
table, drinks and harangues to all this medley till nine at 
night; and the other day, after the affair of the regiments, 
drank Mr. Pox’s health in a bumper, with three huzzas, for 
opposing Mr, Pelham— 

Si qua fata as^era rumpas^ 

Tu Marcellus erisJ 

You put me in pain for my eagle, and in more for the 

Ltetter 201 —^ Robert Maccarty (1686-1769), fifth Earl of Clancarty: 
G-oTfemor of Newfoundland, 1788-86. 
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Chutes, whose zeal is very heroic, but very ill-placed. 
I long to hear that all my Chutes and eagles are safe out 
of the Pope’s hands! Pray wish the Suares’s joy of all 
their espousals. Does the Princess pray abundantly for her 
friend the Pretender ? Is she extremely abattue with her 
devotion? and does she fast till she has got a violent 
appetite for supper ? And then, does she eat so long, that 
old Sarrasin is quite impatient to go to cards again ? G-ood 
night I I intend you shall still be Eesident from King 
George. 

P.S. I forgot to tell you, that the other day I concluded 
the ministry knew the danger was all over; for the Duke 
of Newcastle ventured to have the Pretender’s declaration 
burnt at the Royal Exchange. 

202. To Horace Mann. 

Arlington Street, Nov. 22, 1745. 

For these two days we have been expecting news of a 
battle. Wade marched last Saturday from Newcastle, and 
must have got up with the rebels if they stayed for him, 
though the roads are exceedingly bad and great quantities 
of snow have fallen. But last night there was some notice 
of a body of rebels being advanced to Penryth. We were 
put into great spirits by an heroic letter from the mayor of 
Caidisle, who had fired on the rebels and made them retire ; 
he concluded with saying, ^And so I think the town of 
Carlisle has done his Majesty more service than the great 
city of Edinburgh, or than all Scotland together.’ But 
this hero, who was grown the whole fashion for four-and- 
twenty hours, had chosen to stop all other letters. The 
King spoke of him at his levee with great encomiums; Lord 
Stair said, ‘Yes, sir, Mr. Patterson has behaved very 
bravely.’ The Duke of Bedford, interrupted him; ‘ My Lord, 
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ills name is not Paterson; that is a Scotch name; his name 
is Patinson.' But, alack ! the next day the rebels returned, 
having placed the women and children of the country in 
waggons in the front of their army, and forcing the peasants 
to fix the scaling-ladders. The great Mr. Pattinson, or 
Patterson (for now his name may be which one pleases), 
instantly surrendered the town, and agreed to pay two 
thousand pounds to save it from pillage. Well 1 then we 
were assured that the citadel could hold out seven or eight 
days; but did not so many hours On mustering the 
militia, there were not, found above four men in a company ;• 
and for four companies, which the ministry, on a report of 
Lord Albemarle, who said they were to be sent from Wade's 
army, thought were there, and did not know were not 
there, there was nothing but two, but of invalids. Colonel 
Durand, the governor, fled, because he would not sign the 
capitulation, by which the garrison, it is said, has sworn 
never to bear arms against the house of Stuart. The 
Colonel sent two expresses, one to Wade, and another to 
Ligonier at Preston; but the latter was playing at whisk 
with Lord Harrington at Petersham \ Such is our diligence 
and attention I All my hopes are in Wade, who was so 
sensible of the ignorance of our governors, that he refused 
to accept the command, till they consented that he should 
be subject to no kind of orders from hence. The rebels 
are reckoned up to thirteen thousand; Wade marches with 
about twelve; but if they come southward, the other army 
will probably be to fight them; the Duke is to command it, 
and sets out next week with another brigade of Guards, 
and Ligonier under him. There are great apprehensions 
for Chester from the Plintshire men, who are ready to rise. 

Lbtteb 202.—1 Carlisle surren* rington’s seat at Richniojid ia 
dered on Nov. 16, Sarrey. 

2 Petersham Lodge, Lord Har- 
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L quarter-master, first sent to Carlisle, was seized and 
arried to Wada; he behaved most insolently; and being 
sked by the General, how many the rebels were, replied, 
Enough to beat any army you have in England.’ A 
[ackintosh has been taken, who reduces their formida- 
ility, by being sent to raise two clans, and with orders, if 
ley would not rise, at least to give out they had risen, for 
hiat three clans would leave the Pretender, unless joined 
y those two. Five hundred new rebels are arrived at 
’erth, where our prisoners are kept. 

I had this morning a subscription-book brought me for 
ur parish ; Lord Granville had refused to subscribe. This 
5 in the style of his friend Lord Bath, who has absented 
imself whenever any act of authority was to be executed 
gainst the rebels. 

Five Scotch lords are going to raise regiments a VAn- 
loise! Resident in London, while the rebels were in 
Icotland, they are to receive military emoluments for their 
Gutrality I 

The Fox man-of-war of 20 guns is lost off Dunbar. One 
leaver, the captain, had done us notable service: the Pre- 
ender sent to commend his zeal and activity, and to tell 
im, that if he would return to his allegiance, he should 
oon have a flag. Beavor replied, ‘ He never treated with 
ny but principals; that if the Pretender would come on 
toard him, he would talk with him.’ I must now tell you 
f our great Vernon: without once complaining to the 
ainistry, he has written to Sir John Philipps, a dis- 
inguished Jacobite, to complain of want of provisions; yet 
hey do not venture to recall him! Yesterday they had 
nother baiting from Pitt, who is ravenous for the place of 
Secretary at War: they would give it him; but as a pre- 
Lminary, he insists on a declaration of our having nothing 
0 do with the continent. He mustered his forces, but did 
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not notify liis intention ; only at two o^clock Lyttelton said 
at the Treasury, that there would be business at the House. 
The motion was, to augment our naval force, which, Pitt 
said, was the only method of putting an end to the re¬ 
bellion. Ships built a year hence to suppress an army of 
Highlanders, now marching through England I My uncle 
attacked him, and congratulated his country on the wisdom 
of the modern young men; and said he had a son of 
two-and-twenty, who, he did not doubt, would come over 
wiser than any of them. Pitt was provoked, and retorted 
on his negotiations and grey-headed experience. At those 
words, my uncle, as if he had been at Bartholomew Pair, 
snatched off his wig, and showed his grey hairs, which 
made the august senate laugh, and put Pitt out, who, after 
laughing himself, diverted his venom upon Mr. Pelham. 
Upon the question, Pitt’s party amounted but to thirty-six : 
in short, he has nothing left but his words, and his haughti¬ 
ness, and his Lytteltons, and his Grenvilles. Adieu ! 

203. To Houaoe Mann. 

Arlington Street, Kov. 29, 1746. 

We have had your story here this week of the j^refended 
Pretender, but with the unlucky chcumstance of its coming 
from the Koman Catholics. With all the faitli you have in 
your little spy, I cannot believe it; though, to be sure, it 
has a Stuart-air,,the not exposing the real boy to danger. 
The Duke of Newcastle mentioned your account this morn¬ 
ing to my uncle; but they don’t give any credit to the 
courier s relation. It grows so near being necessary for the 
young man to get off by any evasion, that I am persuaded 
all that party will try to have it believed. We are so far 
from thinking that they have not sent us one son, that two 
days ago we believed we had got the other too. A small ship 
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has taken the Soleil privateer from Dunkirk, going to Mont¬ 
rose, with twenty French officers, sixty others, and the brother^ 
of the beheaded Lord Derwentwater ^ and his son^, who at 
first was believed to be the second boy. News came yester¬ 
day of a second privateer, taken with arms and money; of 
another lost on the Dutch coast, and of Vernon being in 
pursuit of two more. All this must be a great damp to the 
party, who are coming on fast—fast to their destruction. 
Last night they were to be at Preston, but several repeated 
accounts make them under five thousand—none above 
seven; they must have diminished greatly by desertion. 
The country is so far from rising for them, that the towns 
are left desolate on their approach, and the people hide and 
bury their effects, even to their pewter. Warrington bridge 
is broken down, which will turn them some miles aside. 
The Duke, with the flower of that brave army which stood 
all the fire at Fontenoy, will rendezvous at Stone, beyond 
Litchfield, the day after to-morrow: Wade is advancing 
behind them, and will be at Wetherby in Yorkshire to¬ 
morrow. In short, I have no conception of their daring to 
fight either army, nor see any visible possibility of their 
not being very soon destroyed. My fears have been great, 
for the greatness of our stake; but I now write in the 
greatest confidence of our getting over this ugly business. 
We have another very disagreeable affair, that may have 
fatal consequences: there rages a murrain among the cows ; 
we dare not eat noilk, butter, beef, nor anything from that 


Letter 203.—1 Charles nadoliffe 
(1693-1746), who hut for the at¬ 
tainder would have been fifth Earl 
of Derwentwater. He was sentenced 
to death after the rebellion of 1716, 
but escaped from Newgate. He was 
now sent to the Tower, was tried, 
and condemned to death, under his 
former sentence. He was beheaded 
on Tower Hill on pec. 8, 1746. 


2 James Hadcliffe (1689-1716), 
third Earl of Derwentwater. 

* James Bartholomew Eadcliffe 
(1725-1786), Viscount Kinnaird; suc¬ 
ceeded his mother as third Earl of 
Newburgh in 1766. He does not ap¬ 
pear to have been known as Viscount 
Kinnaird, as Horace Walpole men¬ 
tions him (after his release from 
imprisonment) as Mr. Badclifife. 
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species. Unless there is snow or frost soon, it is likely to 
spread dreadfully; though hitherto it has not reached many 
miles from London. At first, it was imagined that the 
Papists had empoisoned the pools ; but the physicians have 
pronounced it infectious, and brought from abroad. 

I forgot to tell you, that my uncle begged the Duke of 
Newcastle to stifle this report of the sham Pretender, lest 
the King should hear it and recall the Duke, as too great to 
fight a counterfeit. It is certain that the army adore the 
Duke, and are gone in the greatest spirits; and on the 
parade, as they began their march, the Guards vowed that 
they would neither give nor take quarter. For bravery, his 
Royal Highness is certainly no Stuart, but literally loves to 
be in the act of fighting. His brother has so far the same 
taste, that the night of his new son^s* christening, he had 
the citadel of Carlisle in sugar at supper, and the company 
besieged it with sugar plums. It was well imagined, con¬ 
sidering the time and the circumstances. One thing was 
very proper; old Marshal Stair was there, who is grown 
child enough to be fit to war only with such artillery- 
Another piece of ingenuity of that court was on the report 
of Pitt being named Secretary at War. The Prince hates 
him, since the fall of Lord Granville: he said, Miss Chud- 
leigh®, one of the Maids, was fitter for the employment; 
and dictated a letter, which he made her write to Lord 
Harrington, to desire he would draw the warrant for her. 
There were fourteen people at table, and all were to sign it: 
the Duke of Queensherry ® would not, as being a friend of 


< Priace Henry Frederick (1745- 
1700); ox. Btike of Cumberland, 1766. 

6 Elizabeth., daughter of Colonel 
Thonms Chudleigh, Governor of 
ChelBea Hospital; m. 1. (privately, 
in 1744), the Hon. Angnatus John 
Hervey (afterwards third Earl of 
Bristol); 2. (1769, during the life¬ 
time of her first husband), Evelyn 


Pierrepont, second Dnke of King¬ 
ston. She was tried for bigamy in 
1776, and found guilty. After her 
trial she left England. She died 
abroad in 1788. 

6 Charles Douglas (1698-1778), 
third Duke of Queensberry; Lord of 
the Bedchamber, 1720; Vice-Ad¬ 
miral of Scotland, 1722-30; Lord of 
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Pitt, nor Mrs. Layton, one of the dressers : however, it was 
actually sent, and the footman ordered not to deliver it till 
Sir William Yonge was at Lord Harrington's — alas! it 
would be endless to tell you all his Odligulisms I A ridiculous 
thing happened when the Princess saw company: the new¬ 
born babe was shown in a mighty pretty cradle, designed 
by Kent, under a canopy in the great drawing-room. Sir 
William Stanhope went to look at it; Mrs. Herbert the 
governess, advanced to unmantle it: he said, ‘ In wax, I 
suppose/—‘ Sir! ’—^ In wax, Madam ?'—^ The young Prince, 
Sir.'—‘Yes, in wax, I suppose.' This is his odd humour : 
when he went to see this Duke at his birth, he said, ‘ Lord : 
it sees!' 

The good Provost of Edinburgh has been with Marshal 
Wade at Newcastle, and it is said is coming to London—he 
must trust hugely to the inactivity of the ministry I They 
have taken an agent there going with large contributions 
from the Eoman Catholics, who have pretended to be so 
quiet I The Duchess of Eichmond, while her husband is at 
the army, was going to her Grace of Norfolk: when he was 
very uneasy at her intention, she showed him letters from 
the Norfolk, ‘wherein she prays God that this wicked re¬ 
bellion may be soon suppressed, lest it hurt the poor Eoman 
Catholics.' But this wise jaunt has made such a noise that 
it is laid aside. 

Your friend Lord Sandwich has got one of the Duke of 
Montagu’s regiments; he stayed quietly till all the noise was 
over. He is now Lord of the Admiralty, lieutenant-colonel 
to the Duke of Bedford, aide-de-camp to the Duke of Eich¬ 
mond, and colonel of a regiment! 


the Bedchamber to the Prince of 
Wales, 1748-51; Keeper of the G-reat 
Seal of Scotland, 1761-63; Lord 
Justice General of Scotland, 1763- 
78. 


7 Mary, daughter of John Smith 
(Speaker of the House of Commons 
in 1706); m. Hon. Robert Sa^er 
Herbert, second son of eighth Earl 
of Pembroke; d. 1767, 
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A friend of mine, Mr. Talbot, who has a good estate in 
Cheshire, with the great tithes, which he takes in kind, and 
has generally fifteen hundred pounds stock, has expressly 
ordered his steward to burn it, if the rebels come that way: 
I don’t think this will make a bad figure in Mr. Chute’s 
brave gazette. As we go on prospering, I will take care to 
furnish him with paragraphs, tiD he kills Riviera ® and all 
the faction. When my lovely eagle comes, I will consecrate 
it to his Roman memory; don’t think I want spirits more 
than he, when I beg you to send me a case of drams: I 
remember your getting one for Mr. Trevor. 

I guessed at having lost two letters from you in the 
packet-boat that was taken: I have received all you mention, 
but those of the 21st and 28th of September, one of which 
I suppose was about Gibberne: his mother has told me how 
you have made her and him, for which I much thank 
you and your usual good-nature. Adieu ! I trust all my 
letters will grow better and better. You must have passed 
a lamentable scene of anxiety; we have had a good deal; 
but I think we grow in spirits again. There never was so 
melancholy a town; no kind of public place but the play¬ 
houses, and they look as if the rebels had just driven away 
the company. Nobody but has some fear for themselves, 
for their money, or for their friends in the army: of this 
number am I deeply ; Lord Bury ^ and Mr. Conway, two of 
the first in my list, are aide-de-camps to the Duke, and 
another, Mr. Cornwallis^®, is in the same army, and my 


® Cajrdinal Biviera, promoted to 
tlie purple "by the interest of the 
Pretender. Walpole. — Respectable^ 
Wune grcmde probiU; jadis un peu 
galoM, aujourd'hui Wune grande 
r^guLarUi; Vun de leurs meilleurs 
sujets. (De Brosses, Lettres d'ltalie, 
li.) 

» Q-eorge Keppel, eldest son of the 


Earl of Albemarle, whom he suc¬ 
ceeded in the title in 1764. Wal¬ 
pole. 

Edward, brother of Earl Corn¬ 
wallis, Q-room of the Bedchamber to 
the Bong, and afterwards Q-overnor 
of Nova Scotia. Walpole —Sixth son 
of third Baron Cornwallig; d. 1776. 
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lephew, Lord Malpas“—so I still fear the rebels beyond 
oy reason. Good night. 

P.S. It is now generally believed from many circum- 
fcances, that the youngest Pretender is actually among the 
•risoners taken on board the Soleil : pray wish Mr. Chute 
3y for me. 


204. To Hoeace Mann. 

Arlington Street, Dec. 9, 1745. 

I AM glad I did not write to you last post as I intended ; 
should have sent you an account that would have alarmed 
ou, and the danger would have been over before the letter 
ad crossed the sea. The Duke, from some strange want of 
itelligence, lay last week for four-and-twenty hours under 
rms at Stone, in Staffordshire, expecting the rebels every 
loment, while they were marching in all haste to Derby, 
'he news of this threw the town into great consternation ^; 
ut his Royal Highness repaired his mistake, and got to 
Northampton, between the Highlanders and London. They 
ot nine thousand pounds at Derby, and had the books 
rought to them, and obliged everybody to give them what 
hiey had subscribed against them. Then they retreated a 
)w miles, but returned again to Derby, got ten thousand 
ounds more, plundered the town, and burnt a house of the 
lountess of Exeter They are gone again, and got back to 
leake, in Staffordshire, but miserably harassed, and, it is 

lid, have left all their cannon behind them, and twenty 
’■aggons of sick. The Duke has sent General Hawley® with 

Gleorge, eldest son of George being called Black Friday, Walpole. 
axl of Chohnondeley, and of Mary, 2 Hannab. Sopbia, daughter of 
loond daughter of Sir Eobert Wal- Thomas Chambers, of Derby and 

lie. Walpole .—He died in 1764, London ; m. (1724) Brownlow Cecil, 

aring his father’s lifetime. ^ eighth Earl of Exeter ; d. 1766. 

Letter 204.—1 The consternation s i,ieutenant-General Henry Haw- 

as so great as to occasion that day ley, ‘ an indifferent officer, but a 
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the dragoons to harass them in their retreat, and dispatched 
Mr. Conway to Marshal Wade, to hasten his march upon - 
the hack of them. They must either go to North Wales, 
where they will probably all perish, or to Scotland, with 
great loss. We dread them no longer. We are threatened 
with great preparations for a French invasion, but the coast 
is exceedingly guarded; and for the people, the spirit against 
the rebels increases every day. Though they have marched 
thus into the heart of the kingdom, there has not been the 
least symptom of a rising, not even in the great towns of 
which they possessed themselves. They have got no recruits 
since their first entry into England, excepting one gentleman * 
in Lancashire, one hundred and fifty common men, and two 
parsons, at Manchester, and a physician from York. But 
here in London, the aversion to them is amazing: on some 
thoughts of the King’s going to an encampment at Finchley, 
the weavers not only offered him a thousand men, but the 
whole body of the Law formed themselves into a little 
army, under the command of Lord Chief-Justice Willes, and 
were to have done duty at St. James's, to guard the royal 
family in the King’s absence. 

But the greatest demonstration of loyalty appeared on the 
prisoners being brought to town from the Soleil prize: the 
young man is certainly Mr. Eadcliffe’s son; but the mob, 
persuaded of his being the youngest Pretender, could scarcely 
be restrained from tearing him to pieces all the way on the 
road, and at his arrival. He said he had heard of English 
mobs, but could not conceive they were so dreadful, and 
wished he had been shot at the battle of Dettingen, where 
he had been engaged. The father, whom they call Lord 

very harsh, disciplinaiian ’ (2). N. B.). (p. 348). 

He was in command when the * iVancis, fifth son of Charles 
English troops were def^ted at Fal- Townley of Townley. He was taken 
kirk (Jan. 1746),^ He died in 1759, prisoner and executed in 1746, when 
His eccentric will was printed in his head was placed on Temple Bar. 
the Avnual Register for that year 
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Derwentwater, said, on entering the Tower, that he had 
never expected to arrive there alive. For the young man, 
he must only he treated as a French captive ; for the father, 
it is sufficient to produce him at the Old Bailey, and prove 
that he is the individual person condemned for last Kebellion, 
and so to Tyburn. 

We begin to take up people, but it is with as much caution 
and timidity as women of quality begin to pawn their jewels ; 
we have not ventured upon any great stone yet! The 
Provost of Edinburgh is in custody of a messenger; and the 
other day they seized an odd man, who goes by the name of 
Count St. Germain ^ He has been here these two years, 
and will not tell who he is, or whence, but professes two 
very wonderful things, the first, that he does not go by his 
right name, and the second, that he never had any deal¬ 
ings with any woman . . . ® He sings, plays on the violin 
wonderfully, composes, is mad, and not very sensible. He 
is called an Italian, a Spaniard, a Pole; a somebody that 
married a great fortune in Mexico, and ran away with her 
jewels to Constantinople ; a priest, a fiddler, a vast nobleman. 
The Prince of Wales has had unsatiated curiosity about him, 
but in vain. However, nothing has been made out against 
him; he is released; and, what convinces me that he is not 
a gentleman, stays here, and talks of his being taken up for 
aspy^. 

I think these accounts, upon which you may depend, 
must raise your spirits, and figure in Mr. Chute’s loyal 


® An adventurer, whose name and 
origin are unknown. He died at 
Schleswig in 1784. 

® Passage omitted. 

In the beginning of the year 
1765, on rumours of a great arma¬ 
ment at Brest, one Virrette, a Swiss, 
who had been a kind of toad-eater 
to this St. Germain, was denounced 
to Lord Holdernesse for a spy; but 

WALPOLE. 11 


Mr. Stanley going pretty surlily to 
his Lordship on his suspecting a 
friend of his, Virrette was declared 
innocent, and the penitent Secretary 
of State made him the amende honor¬ 
able of a dinner in form. About 
the same time a spy of ours was 
seized at Brest, but not happening 
to be acquainted with Mr, Stanley, 
was broken upon the wheel. Waljpole, 
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journal.—But you don’t get my letters: I have sent you 
eleven since I came to town; how many of these have you 
received ? Adieu! 


205. To Horace Mann. 

Aa’lington Street, Dec. 20, 174=5. 

I HAVE at last got your great letter by Mr. Gambier, and 
the views of the villas^, for which I thank you much. 
I can't say I think them too well done, nor the villas them¬ 
selves pretty, but the prospects are charming. I have since 
received two more letters from you, of November 30th and 
December 7th. You seem to receive mine at last, though 
very slowly. 

We have at last got a spring-tide of good luck. The 
rebels turned back from Derby, and have ever since been 
flying with the greatest precipitation. The Duke, with all 
his horse, and a thousand foot mounted, has pursued them 
with astonishing rapidity; and General Oglethorpe, with 
part of Wade’s horse, has crossed over upon them. There 
has been little prospect of coming up with their entire 
body, but it dismayed them; their stragglers were picked 
up, and the towns in their way preserved from plunder, by 
their not having time to do mischief. This morning an 
express is arrived from Lord Malton ® in Yorkshire, who 
has had an account of Oglethorpe’s cutting a part of them 
to pieces, and of the Duke’s overtaking their rear and 
entirely demolishing it^. We believe all this ; but, as it is 
not yet confirmed, don’t depend upon it too much. The 
fat East Indian ships are arrived safe from Ireland—I mean 


liMTHR 205.—1 Villas of the Flo¬ 
rentine nobility. Walpole, 

* Sir Tbomas Watson Wentworth, 
Knight of the Bath and Earl of 
Malton; afterwards created Marquis 


of Boekingliam. Walpole. 

® A false report—the royal troops 
were reptdsed on Dec. 17 at Clifton 
Moor, with considerable loss. 
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the prizes; and yesterday a letter arrived from Admiral 
Townshend in the West Indies, where he has fallen in with 
the Martinico fleet (each ship valued at eight thousand 
pounds), taken twenty, sunk ten, and diiven ashore two 
men-of-war, their convoy, and battered them to pieces \ 
All this will raise the pulse of the stocks, which have been 
exceedingly low this week, and the bank itself in danger. 
The private rich are making immense fortunes out of the 
public distress: the dread of the French invasion has occa¬ 
sioned this. They have a vast embarkation at Dunkirk; 
the Due de Eichelieu®, Marquis Fimarcon, and other general 
officers, are named in form to command. Nay, it has been 
notified in form by the insolent Lord John Drummond®, 
who has got to Scotland, and sent a drum to Marshal Wade, 
to announce himself commander for the French Eang in the 
war he designs to wage in England, and to propose a cartel 
for the exchange of prisoners. No answer has been made 
to this rebel; but the King has acquainted the Parliament 
with this audacious message. We have a vast fleet at sea; 
and the main body of the Duke’s army is coming down to 
the coast to prevent their landing, if they should slip our 
ships. Indeed, I can’t believe they will attempt coming 
hither, as they must hear of the destruction of the rebels 
in England; but they will, probably, dribble away to Scot¬ 
land, where the war may last considerably. Into England, 
I scarce believe the Highlanders will be drawn again :—to 
have come as far as Derby—to have found no rising in their 
favour, and to find themselves not strong enough to fight 
either army, will make lasting impressions ! 

^ Off Martinique, on Oct, 81, 1745. Minorca in 1766. In 1768 lie com- 
(See Gent. Mag.., 1746, p. 629.) manded the army which devastated 

® Louis IVan 9 ois Armand du Hanover. He took a prominent part 
Plessis (1706-1788), Due de Eichelieu, in the disgraceful intrigues of the 
Mar6chal de Prance, Amhassodox at latter part of the reign of Louis XV. 
Vienna in 1726. He was present at ® Brother of the titular Duke of 
the battle of Fonteuoy, and captured Perth. Walpole, 
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Vernon, I hear, is recalled for his absurdities, and at his 
own request, and Martin named for his successor. We had 
yesterday a very remarkable day in the House: the Eing 
notified his having sent for six thousand Hessians into 
Scotland. Mr. Pelham for an address of thanks. Lord 
Cornbury’’' (indeed, an exceedingly honest man) was for 
thanking for the notice, not for the sending for the troops ; 
and proposed to add a representation of the national being 
the only constitutional troops, and to hope we should be 
exonerated of these foreigners as soon as possible, Pitt, 
and that clan, joined him; but the voice of the House, and 
the desires of the whole kingdom for all the troops we can ■ 
get, were so strong, that, on the division, we were 190 to 
44: I think and hope this will produce some Hanoverians 
too. That it will produce a dismission of the Cobhamites 
is pretty certain; the Duke of Bedford and Lord Gower 
are warm for both points. The latter has certainly re¬ 
nounced Jacobitism. 

Boetslaar is come again from Holland, but his errand not 
yet known. You will have heard of another victory which 
the Prussian has gained over the Saxons®; very bloody on 
both sides: but now he is master of Dresden. 

We again think that we have got the second son, under 
the name of Macdonald. Nobody is permitted to see any of 
the prisoners. 

In the midst of our political distresses, which, I assure 
you, have reduced the town to a state of Presbyterian dul- 
ness, we have been entertained with the marriage of the 
Duchess of Bridgewater ® and Dick Lyttelton: she, forty, 


^ Henry Hyde, only son. of Heniy 
the last Earl of Olaa:endon, He waa 
called np to the House of Peers, by 
the style of Lord Hyde, and died 
iminarried. before bin father, at 
Paris, 1764. Walpole. 

® On Dec, 16, 1764, the Saxons 


under Qonnt Rntowshi were defeated 
by the Prussians under Prince Leo¬ 
pold of Anhalt-Dessau, at Kessels- 
dorf in Saxony. 

® Lady Bachel Hussell, elder sister 
of John, Duke of Bedford, and widow 
of Scrope Egerton, Duke of Bridg- 
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plain, very rich, and with five children ; he, six-and-twenty, 
handsome, poor, and proper to get her five more. I saw, 
the other day, a very good Irish letter. A gentleman in 
Dublin, full of the great qualities of my Lord Chesterfield, 
has written a panegyric on them, particularly on his affa¬ 
bility and humility; with a comparison between him and 
the hauteur of all other lord-lieutenants. As an instance, 
he says, the Earl was invited to a great dinner, whither he 
went, hy mistake^ at one, instead of three. The master was 
not at home, the lady not dressed, everything in confusion. 
My lord was so humble as to dismiss his train and take 
a hackney-chair, and went and stayed with Mrs, Phipps till 
dinner-time —la belle humilite! 

I am not at all surprised to hear of my cousin Don Sebas¬ 
tian’s stupidity. Why, child, he cannot articulate; how 
would you have had him educated ? Cape Breton, Bastia 
Martinico! if we are undone this year, at least we go out 
with eclat Good night. 


206. To Horace Mann. 

Arlington Street, Jan. S, 1746. 

I DEFERRED Writing to you till I could tell you that the 
rebellion was at an end in England. The Duke has taken 


Carlisle, but was long enough 
or cowardly it was yielded to 
particulars in the Gazette^. 

water, raarried to her second hus¬ 
band, Colonel Richard Lyttelton, 
brother of Sir G-eorge Lyttelton, 
afterwards Knight of the Bath. 
Walpole. 

10 Commodore Hon. George Towns- 
hend (d. 1769), afterwards Admiral 
of the White; eldest son of second 
Visootmt Townshend by his second 
wife, Dorothy, sister of Sir Robert 
Walpole, and, consequently, Horace 
Walpole’s first cousin. He was now 


before it to prove how basely 
the rebels: you will see the 
His Royal Highness is ex¬ 
in command of a squadron on the 
Italian coast. Mann mentions his 
stupidity in a letter of Dec. 7,1745. 
(Mann and Manners, vol. i p. 227.) 

11 On the night of Nov. 6~7,1745, 
Commodore Townshend, acting in 
support of the insurgent Corsicans, 
bombarded and burned the town of 
Bastia. 

Letter 206. — 1 Carlisle surren¬ 
dered on Dec. 29. 
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pected in town every day ^; but I still think it probable 
that he will go to Scotland. That country is very clamorous 
for it. If the King does send him, it should not be with 
that sword of mercy with which the present family have 
governed those people. All the world agrees in the fitness 
of severity to highwaymen, for the sake of the innocent 
who suffer,- then, can rigour be ill placed against banditti 
who have so terrified, pillaged, and injured the poor people 
in Cumberland, Lancashire, Derbyshire, and the counties 
through which this rebellion has stalked ? There is a mili¬ 
tary magistrate of some fierceness sent into Scotland with 
Waders army, who is coming to town; it is General Hawley. 
He will not sow the seeds of future disloyalty by too easily 
pardoning the present. 

The Trench still go on with their preparations at Dunkirk 
and their sea-ports; but, I think, few people believe now 
that they will be exerted against us: we have a numerous 
fleet in the Channel, and a large army on the shores oppo¬ 
site to Trance, The Dutch fear that all this storm is to 
burst on them. Since the Queen’s making peace with 
Prussia the Dutch are applying to him for protection ; 
and, I am told, wake from their neutral lethargy. 

We are in a good quiet state here in town; the Parlia¬ 
ment is reposing itself for the holidays; the ministry is in 
private agitation; the Cobham part of the coalition is going 
to be disbanded; Pitt’s wild ambition cannot content itself 
with what he had asked, and had had granted *; and he has 
driven Lyttelton and the Grenvilles to adopt all his extrava¬ 
gances. But then, they are at variance again within them¬ 
selves : Lyttelton s wife ® hates Pitt, and does not approve 

^ He wished to be Secretary at 
War. 

® liucy Forfcesoue, sister of Lord 
Clinton, first wife of Sir G^eorge 
Lyttelton, WaVgole, 


* To take command in view 
of the projected invasion from 
Hranoe. 

* The Peace of Dresden, signed 

Dec, 26,1745, ^ 
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lis governing her husband and hurting their family; so 
hat, at present, it seems he does not care to be a martyr 
0 Pitt’s caprices, which are in excellent training; for he is 
werned by her mad Grace of Queensberry®. All this 
Qakes foul weather; but, to me, it is only a cloudy land- 
cape. 

The Prince has dismissed Hume CampbelF, who was his 
lolicitor, for attacking Lord Tweeddale ® on the Scotch 
ffairs: the latter has resigned the seals of Secretary of 
Jtate for Scotland to-day. I conclude, when the holidays 
xe over, and the Kebellion travelled so far back, we shall 
lave warm inquiries in Parliament. This is a short letter, 

’ perceive; but I know nothing more; and the Carlisle 
)art of it will make you wear your beaver more ei'ect than 
! believe you have of late. Adieu ! 


307. To Horace Mann. 


Arlington Street, Jan. 17, 1746. 

It is a very good symptom, I can tell you, that I write to 
0 X 1 seldom: it is a fortnight since my last; and nothing 
aaterial has happened in this interval. The rebels are 
ntrenching and fortifying themselves in Scotland ; and 
v^hat a despicable affair is a rebellion upon the defensive! 
■il-eneral Hawley is marched from Edinburgh, to put it quite 


® Catherine Hyde, daughter of the 
Sari of Clarendon, and 'wife of 
lharles Douglas, Duke of Queens- 
>erry; a famous beauty, celebrated 
>y Prior in that pretty poem whioli 
legins, ‘Thus Kitty, beautiful and 
■oung'j and often mentioned in 
Swift’s and Pope’s letters. She was 
orbid the court for promoting sub- 
oriptions to the second part of the 
beggar's Opera when it had been 
topped from being acted. She and 
he Duke erected the monument to 
lay in Westminster Abbey. Walpole, 


7 Only brother of the Earl of 
Marohmont. Wal^^ole, 

® The Marcj[uis of Tweeddale was 
one of the discontented Wliigs 
during the administration of Sir 
Robert Walpole, on whose removal 
he came to court, and was made 
Secretary of State, attaching him¬ 
self to Lord Granville’s faction, 
whoso youngest daughter Erancos 
he afterwards married. He was 
reckoned a good civilian, but was 
a very dull man. Walpole, 
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out. I must give you some idea of this man, who will give 
a mortal blow to the pride of the Scotch nobility. He is 
called Lord Chief Justice ; frequent and sudden executions 
are his passion. Last winter he had intelligence of a spy to 
come from the French army : the first notice our army had 
of his arrival, was by seeing him dangle on a gallows in his 
muff and boots. One of the surgeons of the army begged 
the body of a soldier who was hanged for desertion, to 
dissect: ‘ Well/ said Hawley, * but then, you shall give me 
the skeleton to hang up in the guard-room.’ He is very 
brave and able ; with no small bias to the brutal. Two 
years ago, when he arrived at Ghent, the magistrates, 
according to custom, sent a gentleman, with the offer of 
a sum of money to engage his favour. He told the gentle¬ 
man, in great wrath, that the King his master paid him, 
and that he should go tell the magistrates so ; at the same 
time dragging him to the head of the stairs, and kicking 
him down. He then went to the town-hall; on their 
refusing him entrance, he burst open the door with his 
foot, and seated himself abruptly: told them how he had 
been affronted, was persuaded they had no hand in it, and 
demanded to have the gentleman given up to him, who 
never dared to appear in the town while he stayed in it. 
Now I am teUing you anecdotes of him, you shall hear two 
more. When the Prince of Hesse, ou/r son-in-law, arrived 
at Brussels, and found Hawley did not wait on him, the 
Prince sent to know if he expected the first visit ? He 
replied, * He always expected that inferior officers should 
wait on their commanders j and not only that, but he gave 
his Highness but half an hour to consider of it,’ The Prince 
went to him. I believe I told you of Lord John Drummond 
sending a drum to Wade to propose a cartel. Wade returned 
a civil answer, which had the King’s and Council’s appro¬ 
bation. When the drummer arrived with it at Edinburgh, 
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Hawley opened it and threw it into the fire, would not let 
the drummer go back, but made him write to Lord J. 
Drummond, ‘That rebels were not to be treated with.’ If 
you don’t think that spirit like this will do—do you see, 
I would not give a farthing for your presumption. 

The French invasion is laid aside; we are turning our hands 
bo war again upon the continent. The House of Commons 
LS something of which I can give you no description : Mr. 
Pitt, the meteor of it, is neither yet in place, nor his friends 
out. Some Tories oppose : Mr. Pelham is distressed, and 
has vast majorities. When the scene clears a little, I will 
tell you more of it. 

The two last letters I have had from you, are of Dec. 21 
and Jan. 4. You was then still in uneasiness; by this time 
I hope you have no other distresses than are naturally 
incident to your Minyness, 

I never hear anything of the Countess ^ except just now, 
that she is grown tired of sublunary affairs, and willing to 
come to a composition with her Lord : I believe the price 
will be two thousand a year. The other day, his and her 
lawyers were talking over the affair before her and several 
other people : her counsel, in the heat of the dispute, said 
to my Lord’s lawyers, ‘ Sir, Sir, we shall be able to prove 
that her Ladyship was denied nuptial rights and conjugal 
enjoyments for seven years.’ It was excellent! My Lord 
must have had matrimonial talents indeed, to have reached 
to Italy; besides, you know, she made it a point after her 
son was born, not to let her husband lie with her . . . ^ 

Thank you for the little medal. I am glad I have nothing 
more to tell you—you little expected that we should so 
soon recover our tranquillity. Adieu ! 


Letter 207.—^ Lady Orford. Wal:pole. 


s Passage omitted. 


TO TtORACE MANN. 


Arlington Street, Jan. 28, 1746. 

Do they send you the Grazettes as they used to do ? If you 
have them, you will find there an account of another battle 
lost in Scotland \ Our arms cannot succeed there, Hawley, 
of whom I said so much to you in my last, has been as 
unsuccessful as Cope, and by almost every circumstance the 
same, except that Hawley had less want of skill and much 
more presumption. The very same dragoons ran away at 
Falkirk, that ran away at Preston Pans. Though we had 
seven thousand men, and the rebels but five, we had scarce 
three regiments that behaved well. General Huske^ and 
Brigadier Gholmondeley, my Lord’s brother, shone extremely: 
the former beat the enemy’s right wing ; and the latter, by 
rallying two regiments, prevented the pursuit. Our loss is 
trifling; for many of the rebels fled as fast as the glorious 
dragoons: but we have lost some good officers, particularly 
Sir Kohert Monroe ^; and seven pieces of cannon. A worse 
loss is apprehended, Stirling Castle, which could hold out 
but ten days ; and that term expires to-morrow ^ The 

Duke is gone post to Edinburgh, where he hoped to arrive 
to-night; if possibly, to relieve Stirling. Another battle 
will certainly be fought before you receive this : I hope with 
the Hessians in it, who are every hour expected to land in 
Scotland. With many other glories, the English courage 
seems gone too 1 The great dependence is upon the Duke ; 
the soldiers adore him, and with reason : he has a lion’s 


liBTTKR 208.—1 At Falkirk, Jan. 
17, 1746. 

® Major “ General Jolm Huske, 
Governor of S]ieerness,1745; General, 
1766 : Governor of Jersey, 1760; d. 
1761. ’ 

8 ‘Althongli simnltaneously at¬ 
tacked by six naen of Locldel’s clan, 
he gallantly defended himself, killing 


two of them, hut a seventh coming 
up shot him in the groin with a 
pistol, whereupon he fell forward 
and was at once struck to the 
ground, and killed on the spot.’ 
(D. N . B .) 

* Stirling Oastle held out. The 
rebels raised the siege on Feb. 1, 
1748. 
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courage, vast vigilance and activity, and, I am told, great 
military genius. For my own particular, I am uneasy that 
he is gone ; Lord Bury and Mr. Conway, two of his aides-de- 
camp, and brave as he, are gone with him. The ill behaviour 
of the soldiers lays a double obligation on the officers to set 
them examples of running on danger. The ministry would 
have kept back Mr. Conway, as being in Parliament; which 
when the Duke told him, he burst into tears, and protested 
that nothing should hinder his going—and he is gone! 
Judge, if I have not reason to be alarmed ! 

Some of our prisoners in Scotland (the former prisoners) 
are released. They had the privilege of walking about the 
town, where they were confined, upon their parole: the 
militia of the country rose and set them at liberty. G-eneral 
Hawley is so strict as to think they should be sent back; 
but nobody here comprehends such refinement: they could 
not give their parole that the town should not be taken. 
There are two or thi*ee others, who will lay the government 
under difficulties, when we have got over the Eebellion. 
They were come to England on their parole ; and when the 
executions begin, they must in honour be given up—the 
question indeed will be, to whom ? 

Adieu! my dear Sh*! I write you this short letter, 
rather than be taxed with negligence on such an event; 
though, you perceive, I know nothing but what you will see 
in the printed papers. 

P.S. The Hessians would not act, because we would not 
settle a cartel with rebels! 

209. To Horace Mann. 

Arlington Street, Feb. 7, 1746. 

Till yesterday that I received your last of Jan. 27,1 was 
very uneasy at finding you still remained under the same 
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anxiety about the Eebellion, when it had so long ceased to 
be formidable with us ; but you have got all my letters, and 
are out of your pain. Hawley’s defeat (or at least what was 
called so, for I am persuaded that the victory was ours as 
far as there was any fighting, which indeed lay in a very 
small compass, the great body of each army running away) 
will have thrown you back into your terrors; but here is 
a letter to calm you again. All Monday and Tuesday we 
were concluding that the battle between the Duke and the 
rebels must be fought, and nothing was talked of but 
the expectation of the courier. He did arrive indeed on 
Wednesday morning, but with no battle; for the moment 
the rebel army saw the Duke’s, they turned back with the 
utmost precipitation; spiked their cannon, blew up their 
magazine, and left behind them their wounded and our 
prisoners. They crossed the Forth, and in one day fled 
• four-and-thirty miles to Perth, where, as they have strong 
intrenchments, some imagine they will wait to fight; but 
their desertion is too great: the whole clan of the Macdonalds, 
one of their best, has retired on the accidental death of 
their chiefs. In short, it looks exceedingly like the con¬ 
clusion of this business, though the French have embarked 
Fitz-James’s regiment at Ostend for Scotland. The Duke’s 
name disperses armies, as the Pretender’s raised them. 

The French seem to be at the eve of taking Antwerp and 
Brussels®, the latter of which is actually besieged. In this 
case I don’t see how we can send an army abroad this 
summer, for there will be no considerable towns in Flanders 
left in the possession of the Empress-Queen. 

The new regiments, of which I told you so much, have 
again been in dispute : as their term was near expired, the 

liaTTER 209.—^ Yotuig Macdonald 2 Brussels surrendered to Marslial 

of Glengarry liad 'been accidentally Saxe on Feb. 20, and Antwerp shortly 
shot by one of the followers of Mac- afterwards, 
donald of Clanranald. 
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ministry proposed to continue them for foui* months longer. 
This was last Friday, when, as we every hour expected the 
news of a conclusive battle, which, if favourable, would 
render them useless, Mr. Fox, the general against the new 
regiments, begged it might only be postponed till the 
following Wednesday, but 170 against 89 voted them that 
very day. On the very Wednesday came the news of the 
flight of the rebels; and two days before that, news from 
Chester of Lord Gower’s new regiment having mutinied, on 
hearing that they were to be continued beyond the term for 
which they had listed. 

At court all is confusion : the King, at Lord Bath’s 
instigation, has absolutely refused to make Pitt Secretary 
at War. How this will end, I don’t know, but I don’t 
believe in bloodshed : neither side is famous for being 
incapable of yielding. 

I wish you joy of having the Chutes again, though I am 
a little sorry that their bravery was not rewarded by staying 
at Eome till they could triumph in their turn: however, 
I don’t beheve that at Florence you want opportunities of 
exulting. That Monro ^ you mention was made travelling 
physician by my father’s interest, who had great regard for 
the old doctor^: if he has any skill in quacking madmen, 
his art may perhaps be of service now in the Pretender’s 
court. 

I beg my eagle may not come till it has the opportunity 
of a man-of-war: we have lost so many merchantmen lately, 
that I should never expect to receive it that way. 

I can say nothing to your opinion of the young Pretender 
being a cheat; nor, as the Eebellion is near at an end, do 
I see what end it would answer to prove him original or 

s Jolm Monro (1715-1791), sue- paid their couit openly to ‘ Mook- 
ceeded Ms father as physician at Majesty’ at^ Some. {Mann and 
Bethlehem Hospital in 1762. M[ann Mamnera^ voL i. p. 229.) 
stated that Monro and others had ^ Physician to Bedlam. WaVpole, 
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spurious. However, as you seem to dwell upon it, I will 
mention it again to my uncle. 

I hear that my sister-Counfcess is projecting her return, 
being quite sick of England, where nobody visits her. She 
says there is not one woman of sense in England. Her 
journey, however, will have turned to account, and, I believe, 
end in almost doubling her allowance. Adieu ! my dear 
child ; love the Chutes for me as well as for yourself. 

210. To Hoeace Mann. 

Arlington Street, Feb. 14, 1746. 

By the relation I am going to make, you will think that 
I am describing Turkish, not English revolutions ; and will 
cast your eye upwards to see if my letter is not dated from 
Constantinople. Indeed, violent as the changes have been, 
there has been no bloodshed; no Grand Yizier has had 
a cravat made of a bowstring, no Janizaries have taken upon 
them to alter the succession, no Grand Signior is deposed— 
only his Sublime Highness’s dignity has been a little im¬ 
paired. Oh ! I forgot; I ought not to frighten you ; you 
will interpret all these fine allusions, and think on the 
Eebellion—pho ! we are such considerable proficients in 
politics, that we can form rebellions within rebellions, and 
turn a government topsy-turvy at London, while we are 
engaged in. a civil war in Scotland. In short, I gave you 
a hint last week of an insurrection in the closet, and of Lord 
Bath having prevented Pitt from being Secretary at War. 
The ministry gave up that point; but finding that a change 
had been made in a sdheme of foreign politics, which they 
had laid before the King, and for which he had thanked 
them; and perceiving some symptoms of a resolution to 
dismiss them at the end of the session, they came to 
a sudden determination not to do Lord Granville’s business 
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►y carrying the supplies, and then to be turned out: so on 
Monday morning, to the astonishment of everybody, the 
wo Secretaries of State ^ threw up the seals ; and the next 
[ay Mr. Pelham, with the rest of the Treasury, the Duke of 
Bedford with the Admiralty, Lord Gower, Privy Seal, and 
jord Pembroke, Groom of the Stole^, gave up too: the Dukes 
f Devonshire, Grafton and Richmond, the Lord Chancellor®, 
A^innington (Paymaster), and almost all the other great 
•fficers and offices, declaring they would do the same. Lord 
Jranville immediately received both seals, one for himself, 
iud the other to give to whom he pleased. Lord Bath was 
lamed First Commissioner of the Treasury and Chancellor 
>f the Exchequer; Lord Carlisle, Privy Seal, and Lord 
tVinchelsea reinstated in the Admiralty. Thus far all went 
iwimmingly ; they had only forgot one little point, which 
vas, to secure a majority in both Houses : in the Commons 
hey unluckily found that they had no better man to take 
he lead than poor Sir John Rushout, for Sir John Barnard 
■efused to be Chancellor of the Exchequer; so did Lord 
I/hief Justice Willes to be Lord Chancellor ; and the wildness 
)f the scheme soon piwented others, who did not wish ill 
;o Lord Granville, or well to the Pelhams, from giving in to 
t. Hop, the Dutch minister, did not a little increase the 
ionfusion by declaring that he had immediately dispatched 
i courier to Holland, and did not doubt but the States would 
lirectly send to accept the terms of Prance. 

I should tell you too, that Lord Bath’s being of the 
mterprise contributed hugely to poison the success of it. 
[n short, his lordship, whose politics were never characterised 
by steadiness, found that he had not courage enough to take 


Letteb 210 .—^ Duke of Newcastle 
Mid Earl of Harrington. 

2 Henry HerlDert (oirc. 1689-1760), 
ninth Earl of Pembroke j G-room of 
the Stole and First Lord of the 


Bedchamber, 1735-46; Lieutenant- 
General, 1742. He was a skilled 
arohiteot. 

3 Lord Hardwicke. 
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were, when he durst not indulge both his ambition and 
avarice! In short, on Wednesday morning (pray mind, 
this was the very Wednesday after the Monday on which 
the change had happened) he went to the King, and told 
him he had tried the House of Commons, and found it 
would not do! Bounce! went all the project into shivers, 
like the vessels in Ben Jonson’s Alchemist^ when they are 
on the brink of the philosopher’s stone. The poor King, 
who, from being fatigued with the Duke of Newcastle, and 
sick of Pelham’s timidity and compromises, had given in to 
this mad hurly-burly of alterations, was confounded with 
having floundered to no purpose, and to find himself more 
than ever in the power of men he hated, shut himself up in 
his closet, and refused to admit any more of the persons 
who were pouring in upon him with white sticks, and 
golden keys, and commissions, &c. At last he sent for 
Winnington, and told him, he was the only honest man 
about him, and he should have the honour of the reconcilia¬ 
tion, and sent him to Mr. Pelham to desire they would all 
return to their employments. 

Lord Granville is as jolly as ever ; laughs and drinks, and 
owns it was mad, and owns he would do it again to-morrow. 
It would not be quite so safe, indeed, to try it soon again, 
for the triumphant party are not at all in the humour to be 
turned out every time his Lordship has drank a bottle too 
much ; and that House of Commons that he could not make 
do for him, would do to send him to the Tower till he was 
sober. This was the very worst period he could have 
selected, when the fears of men had made them throw them¬ 
selves absolutely into all measures of government to secure 
the government itself; and that temporary strength of 
Pelham has my Lord Granville contrived to fix to him ; 
and people will be glad to ascribe to the merit and virtue 
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of the ministry, what they would he ashamed to own, hut 
was really the effect of their own apprehensions. It was 
a good idea of somebody, when no man would accept a place 
under the new system, that Granville and Bath were met 
going about the streets, calling odd man! as the hackney 
chairmen do when they want a partner. This little 
faction of Lord Granville goes by the name of the Grand- 
villains. 

There! who would think that I had written you an entire 
history in the compass of three sides of paper? Vertof^ 
would have composed a volume on this event, and entitled 
it, the Bevolutions of England. You will wonder at not 
having it notified to you by Lord Granville himself, as is 
customary for new Secretaries of State ; when they men¬ 
tioned to him writing to Italy, he said—^ To Italy ! no : 
before the courier can get thither, I shall be out again.’ It 
absolutely makes one laugh; as serious as the consequences 
might be, it is impossible to hate a politician of such jovial 
good-humour, I am told that he ordered the packet-boat to 
be stopped at Harwich till Saturday, till he should have 
time to determine what he would write to Holland. This 
win make the Dutch receive the news of the double 
revolution at the same instant. 

The Duke and his name are pursuing the scattered rebels 
into their very mountains, determined to root out sedition 
entirely. It is believed, and we expect to hear, that the 
young Pretender is embarked and gone. Wish the Chutes 
joy of the happy conclusion of this affair! 

Adieu I my dear child I After describing two revolutions, 
and announcing the termination of a rebellion, it would be 
below the dignity of my letter to talk of anything of less 
moment. Next post I may possibly descend out of my 


4 The AhU Bend Auher, Sieur de Vertot (1856-1736). 
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Mstorical buskins, and converse with you more familiarly 
en attendant^ gentle reader, 

I am, 

your sincere well-wisher, 

Horace Walpole, 

Historiographer to the Hgh and mighty Lord John, 
Earl Granville. 


311. To Horace Mann. 

Arlington Street, March 6, 1746. 

I KNOW I have missed two or three posts, but you have 
lost nothing: you perhaps expected that our mighty com¬ 
motions did not subside at once, and that you should still 
hear of struggles and more shocks: but it all ended at once j 
with only some removals and promotions which you saw in 
the Gazette. I should have written, however, but I have 
been hurried with my sister’s^ wedding; but all the 
ceremony of that too is over now, and the dinners and the 
visits, &c. 

The Eebellion has fetched breath ; the dispersed cjans 
have reunited and marched to Inverness, from whence Lord 
Loudon was forced to retreat, leaving a garrison in the 
Caatle, which has since yielded without firing a gun. Their 
numhers are now reckoned at seven thousand: old Lord 
Lovat^has carried them a thousand Frasers. The French 
continually drop them a ship or two : we took two, with the 
Duke of Berwick’s ® brother on board ; it seems evident that 


Iiurria Iiady Maxia Wal¬ 

pole, laarried to Charles Churchill, 
Esq. TToZpoia. 

® Simoa Eraser (oiro. 1667-1747), 
eleventh Baron Lovat. After the 
battle of Oulloden he was captured, 
wad imprisoned in the Tower, He 


■was tried and found guilty of high 
treason, and beheaded (April 9,1747) 
on Tower Hill. 

3 James Francis Edward (1718- 
1785), third Duke of Berwick, grea't- 
graudson of James II. His brother 
was the Comte de Fitzjames. 
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ley design to keep up our disturbances as long as possible, 
> prevent our sending any troops to Flanders. Upon the 
rospect of the Eebellion being at an end, the Hessians were 
trdered back, but luckily were not gone; and now are 
bartered to prevent the rebels slipping the Duke, (who is 
iarching to them,) and returning into England. This 
mnter-order was given in the morning, and in the evening 
ime out the Gazette, and said the Hessians are to go away, 
his doubling style in the ministry is grown so characterized, 
lat the French are actually playing a farce, in which 
'arlequin enters, as an English courier, with two bundles of 
ispatches fastened to his belly and his back ; they ask him 
hat the one is? ^Eh! ces sont mes ordres/—And what 
le other ? ^ Mais elles sont mes contre-ordres.’ 

We have been a little disturbed in some other of our 
clitics, by the news of the King of Sardinia having made 
s peace: I think it comes out now that he absolutely had 
included one with France, but that the haughty court of 
iain rejected it: what the Austrian pride had driven him 
, the Spanish pride drove him from. You will allow that 
ir affairs are critically bad, when all our hopes centre in 
lat honest monarch, the King of Prussia—but so it is ; and 
own I see nothing that can restore us to being a great 
ition but his interposition. Many schemes are framed, of 
aking him Stadtholder of Holland, or Duke of Burgundy 
Flanders, in lieu of the Silesias, or altogether, and that 
think would follow—but I don’t know how far any of 
ese have been carried into propositions. 

I see by your letters that our fomentations of the Corsican 
belHon have had no better success than the French tarn- 
ring in ours—for ours, I don’t expect it will be quite at an 
id, till it is made one of the conditions of peace, that they 
all give it no assistance. 

The small-pox has been making great havoc in London ; 

N 2 
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the new Lord Eockingham^ whom I believe you knew 
when only Thomas W^atson, is dead of it, and the title 
extinct My Lady Conway ® has had it, but escaped. 

My brother is on the point of finishing all his affairs 
with his Countess; she is to have fifteen hundred per year ; 
and her mother gives her two thousand pounds. I suppose 
this will send her back to you, added to her disappoint¬ 
ments in politics, in which it appears she has been tamper¬ 
ing. Don’t you remember a very foolish knight, one Sir 
Bouchier Wrey ^ ? Well, you do: the day Lord Bath was 
in the Treasury, that one day ! .she wrote to Sir Bouchier at 
Exeter, to tell him that now their friends were coming into 
power, and it was a brave opportunity for him to come up 
and make his own terms. He came, and is lodged in her 
house, and sends about cards to invite people to come and 
see him at the Countess of Orford’s. There is a little fracas, 
I hear, in their domestic ; the Abb6-Secretary has got one of 
the maids with child. I have seen the dama herself but 
once these two months, when she came into the Opera at the 
end of the first act, fierce as an incensed turkey-cock, you 
know her look, and towing after her Sir Francis Dashwood’s 
new wife®, a poor forlorn Presbyterian prude, whom he 
obliges to consort with her. 

Adieu I for I think I have now told you all I know. 

I am very sorry that you are so near losing the good 
Chutes, but I cannot help having an eye to myself in their 
coming to England. 


* O^iomas Watson (ciro. 1716-1746), 
tliird !E!axI of Eockingh.am. 

® The earldom of Eockingham be¬ 
came extinct, but the barony of 
Bookingham devolved on the Earl’s 
consin, Thomas Watson-Wentworth, 
Earl of !BCalton, created Marqi^nis of 
Eockingham in April, 1746. 

® Lady IsabeUa Eitzroy, daughter 


of Charles, Duke of Gf-rafton, and 
wife of Eranois Lord Conway, after¬ 
wards Earl of Hertford. Walpole* 
Eifth Baronet, of Tawstock, 
Devonshire, 

® Widow of Sir Eichard Ellis. 
Walpole. —Sarah, daughter and co¬ 
heir of George Qonld, of Iver, Bucks: 
d. 1769, 
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212. To Hoeace Mann. 

Arlington Street, March 21,1746. 

I HAVE no new triumphs of the Duke to send you : he has 
een detained a great while at Aberdeen by the snows. The 
sbels have gathered numbers again, and have taken Fort 
Lugustus, and are marching to Foi’t William. The Duke 
Dmplains extremely of the loyal Scotch ; says he can get no 
itelligence, and reckons himself more in an enemy’s country 
aan when he was warring with the French in Flanders, 
'hey profess the big professions wherever he comes, but 
efore he is out of sight of any town, beat up for volunteers 
)r rebels. We see no prospect of his return, for he must 
tay in Scotland while the Eebellion lasts ; and the existence 
f that seems too intimately connected with the being of 
cotland, to expect it should soon be annihilated. 

We rejoice at the victories of the King of Sardinia \ 
^hom we thought lost to our cause. To-day we are to vote 
ibsidies to the Electors of Cologne and Mentz. I don’t 
now whether they will be opposed by the Electoral Prince‘s; 
ut he has lately erected a new opposition, by the councils 
f Lord Bath, who has got him from Lord Granville: the 
itter and his faction act with the court. 

I have told you to the utmost extent of my political 
nowledge ; of private history there is nothing new. Don’t 
link, my dear child, that I hurry over my letters, or 
eglect writing to you ; I assure you I never do, when I have 
le least grain to lap up in a letter : but consider htw many 
iiapters of correspondence are extinct: Pope and poetry are 
ead! Patriotism has kissed hands on accepting a place : 
le Ladies O. and T.‘' have exhausted scandal both in their 

Letter 212.—Don Philip had and relieved Alessandria, 

jen obliged to abandon Milan; the ^ The Prince of Wales. WaZjpole, 

iedmontese troops had taken Asti, s Orford and ToTvnsliend. 
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persons and conversation: divinity and controversy are 
grown good Christians, say their prayers and spare their 
neighbours ; and I think even self-murder is out of fashion. 
Now judge whether a correspondent can furnish matter for 
the common intercourse of the post! 

Pray what luxurious debauch has Mr. Chute been guilty 
of, that he is laid up with the gout ? I mean, that he was, 
for I hope his fit has not lasted till now. If you are ever so 
angry, I must say I flatter myself I shall see him before my 
eagle, which I beg may repose itself still at Leghorn, for 
the French privateers have taken such numbers of our 
merchantmen, that I cannot think of suifering it to come 
that way. If you should meet with a good opportunity of 
a man-of-war, let it come—or I will postpone my impatience. 
Adieu! 


P.S. I had sealed my letter, but break it open, to tell 
you that an account is just arrived of two of our privateers 
having met eight-and-twenty transports going with supplies 
to the Brest fleet, and sunk ten, taken four, and driven the 
rest on shore. 


213. To Horace Mann. 

Aldington Street, March 28, 1746. 

I don’t at all recollect what was in those two letters of 
mine, which I find you have lost: for your sake, as you 
must be impatient for English news, I am sorry you grow 
subject to these miscarriages ; but in general, I believe there 
is little of conseq[uence in my correspondence. 

The Duke has not yet left Aberdeen, for want of his 
supplies; but by a party which he sent out, and in which 
Mr. Conway was, the rebels do not seem to have recovered 
their spirits, though they have recruited their numbers ; for 
eight hundred of them fled on the first appearance of our 
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etachment, and quitted an advantageous post. As mucli 
3 you know, and as much, as you kave lately heard of 
cotch finesse, you will yet be startled at the refinements 
lat nation have made upon their own policy. Lord Fortrose, 
^hose father ^ was in the last Rebellion, and who has him- 
been restored to his fortune, is in Parliament and in the 
rmy; he is with the Puke—his wife^ and his clan with 
le rebels. The head of the Mackintosh's is acting just the 
ime part. The clan of the Grants, always esteemed the 
lost Whig tribe, have literally in all the forms signed 
neutrality with the rebels. The most honest instance 
have heard, is in the town of Forfar, where they have 
tiosen their annual magistrates; but at the same time 
atered a memorandum in their town-book, that they shall 
ot execute their office ‘ till it is decided which King is to 
fign.' 

The Parliament is adjourned for the Easter holidays, 
'rincess Caroline is going to the Bath for a rheumatism, 
he Coun,tess, whose return you seem so much to dread, has 
utertained the town with an excellent vulgarism. She 
appened one night at the Opera to sit by Peggy Banks 
celebrated beauty, and asked her several questions about 
le singers and dancers, which the other naturally answered, 

3 one woman of fashion answers another. The next 
lorning Sir Bouchier Wrey sent Miss Banks an opera- 
cket, and my lady sent her a card, to thank her for her 
Lvilities to her the night before, and that she intended to 
^ait on her very soon. Do but think of Sir B. Wrey's 
aying a woman of fashion for being civil to my Lady 0.! 
ure no apothecaiy's wife in a market-town could know less 

Letter 213.—WilliaTn Mackenzie Mackenzie, Lord JFortrose. 

.. 1740), fifth Earl of Seaforth. 3 Margaret, sister of John Hodg- 

2 Lady Mary Stewart (d. 1761), kinson Banks ; m. (1767) JSon. Henry 
dest daughter of sixth Earl Q-renviUe, fifth sou of Countess 
• Galloway; m. (1741) Kenneth Temple. 
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of the world than these two people! The Operas flourish 
more than in any latter years; the composer is Gluck^ 
a German: he is to have a benefit, at which he is to play on 
a set of drinking-glasses, which he modulates with water : 
I think I have heard you speak of having seen some such 
thing. 

You will see in the papers long accounts of a most 
shocking murder, that has been committed by a lad ^ on his 
mistress, who was found dead in her bedchamber, with an 
hundred wounds; her brains beaten out, stabbed, her face, 
back, and breasts slashed in twenty places—one hears of 
nothing else wherever one goes. But adieu ! it is time to 
finish a letter, when one is reduced for news to the casualties 
of the week. 

214. To Hoeace Mann. 

Arlington Street, April 16, 1746. 

Your triumphs in Italy are in high fashion: till very 
lately, Italy was scarce ever mentioned as part of the scene 
of war. The apprehensions of your great King making his 
peace began to alarm us; and when we just believed it 
finished, we have received nothing but torrents of good 
news. The King of Sardinia has not only carried his own 
character and success to the highest pitch, but seems to have 
given a turn to the general face of the war, which has a much 
more favourable aspect than was to be expected three months 
ago. He has made himself as considerable in the scale as 
the Prussian, but with real valour, and as great abilities, 
and without the infamy of the other’s politics. 

The Rebellion seems once more at its gasp ; the Duke is 
marched, and the rebels fly before him, in the utmost want 
of money. 

^ Clirisiiopher Gluck (1714-1787), murdering Mrs. Balrymple. Wal- 
the celebrated composer. poZe. 

® One Henderson, hanged for 
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The famous Hazard sloop is taken \ with two hundred 
men and officers, and above eight thousand pounds in 
money, from France. In the midst of such good news from 
thence, Mr. Conway has got a regimentfor which, I am 
sure, you will take paz’t in my joy. In Flanders we propose 
to make another great effort, with an army of above ninety 
thousand men ; that is, forty Dutch, above thirty Austrians, 
eighteen Hanoverians, the Hessians, who are to return ; 
and we propose twelve thousand Saxons, but no English; 
though, if the Eebellion is at all suppressed in any time, 
I imagine some of our troops will go, and the Duke com¬ 
mand the whole : in the mean time, the army will be under 
Prince Waldeck and Bathiani. You will wonder at my 
running so glibly over eighteen thousand Hanoverians, 
especially as they are all to be in our pay, but the nation’s 
digestion has been much facilitated by the pill given to 
Pitt, of Vice-Treasurer of Ireland. Last Friday was the 
debate on this subject, when we carried these troops by 
255 against 122: Pitt, Lyttelton, three Grenvilles^, and 
Lord Barrington ^ all voting roundly for them, though the 
eldest Grenville, two years ago, had declared in the House, 
that he would seal it with his blood that he never would 
give his vote for a Hanoverian. Don’t you shudder at such 
perjury? and this in a republic, and where there is no 


Letter 214.— 1 The Eauard ran 
ashore on the coast of Sutherland, 

2 The 48th Foot. 

® Eichard, G-eorge, and James 
Grenville, sons of Eichard Grenville 
and Hester Temple (who succeeded 
her brother as Viscountess Cobham, 
and was created Countess Temple in 
1749). Eichard Grenville, afterwards 
Grenville-Temple (1711-1779), styled 
Viscount Cobham, 1749-62; suc¬ 
ceeded his mother as second Earl 
Temple, 1762; First Lord of the 
Admir^ty, 1766-57; Lord Privy Seal, 
1767-61; E:.G., 1760. Without any 
particular talents he delighted in 


political intrigue, and was subse¬ 
quently notorious for his patronage 
of Wilkes. James Grenville (1716- 
1783), M.P. for Old Sarum’; Lord of 
Trade, 1746-66; Lord of the Treasury, 
1766-61; Cofferer of the Household, 
AprU-Nov., 1761. 

^ William Wildman Barrington 
(1717-1793), second Viscount Bar¬ 
rington; Lord of the Admiralty, 
1746} Master of the Great Ward¬ 
robe, 1764; ChanceUor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, 1761-62; Treasurer of the 
Navy, 1762-66; Secretary at War, 
1766-78; Joint Postmaster-General, 
Jan.-April, 1782. 
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religion that dispenses with oaths ! Pitt was the only one 
of this ominous band that opened his mouth, and it was to 
add impudence to profligacy; but no criminal at the Place 
de Grfeve was ever so racked as he was by Dr. Lee, a friend 
of Lord Granville, who gave him the question both ordinary 
and extraordinary. 

General Hawley has been tried (not in person, you may 
believe) and condemned by a Scotch juiy for murder, on 
hanging a spy. What do you say to this ? or what will you 
say when I tell you, that Mr. Eatcliffe, who has been so 
long confined in the Tower, and supposed the Pretender’s 
youngest son, is not only suffered to return to Prance, but 
was entertained at a great dinner by the Duke of Eichmond 
as a relation ^ I The same Duke has refused his beautiful 
Lady Emily to Lord Kildare the richest and the first peer 
of Ireland, on a ridiculous notion of the king’s evil being in 
the family—but sure that ought to be no objection : a very 
little grain more of pride and Stuartism might persuade all 
the royal bastards that they have a faculty of curing that 
distemper. 

The other day, an odd accidental discovery was made; 
some of the Duke’s baggage, which he did not want, was 
sent back from Scotland, with a bill of the contents. Soon 
after, another large parcel, but not specified in the bill, was 
brought to the captain, directed like the rest. When they 
came to the Custom House here, it was observed, and they 
sent to Mr, Poyntz to know what they should do : he 
bade them open it, suspecting some trick; but when they 
did, they found a large crucifix, copes, rich vestments, 
beads, and heaps of such-like trumpery, consigned from the 
titular primate of Scotland, who is with the rebels: they 

5 He was related to tlie Duke’s Stephen Poyntz, Treasurer, and 

mother by the Countess of New- formerly Governor to the Duke, 
burgh, his mother. Walj^ole. Walpole ,—^He died in 1760. 

6 They were married in 1747. 
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imagine, with the privity of some of the vessels, to be con¬ 
veyed to somebody here in town, 

Now I am telling you odd events, I must relate one of 
the strangest I ever heard. Last week, an elderly woman 
gave information against her maid for coining, and the trial 
came on at the Old Bailey, The mistress deposed, that 
having been left a widow several years ago, with four 
children, and no possibility of maintaining them, she had 
taken to coining: that she used to buy old pewter-pots, out 
of each of which she made as many shillings, &c,, as she 
could put off for three pounds, and that by this practice she 
had bred up her children, bound them out prentices, and 
set herself up in a little shop, by which she got a comfort¬ 
able livelihood; that she had now given over coining, and 
indicted her maid as accomplice. The maid in her defence 
said, ^ That when her mistress hired her, she told her that 
she did something up in a garret into which she must never 
inquire: that all she knew of the matter was, that her 
mistress had often given her moulds to clean, which she 
did, as it was her duty; that, indeed, she had sometimes 
seen pieces of pewter-pots cut, and did suspect her mistress 
of coining; but that she never had had, or put off, one 
single piece of bad money.’ The judge asked the mistress if 
this was true; she answered, ^ Yes; and that she believed 
her maid was as honest a creature as ever lived; but that, 
knowing herself in her power, she never could be at peace ; 
that she knew, by informing, she should secure herself; and 
not doubting but the maid’s real innocence would appear, 
she concluded the poor girl would come to no harm.’ The 
judge flew into the greatest rage; told her he wished he 
could stretch the law to hang her, and feared he could not 
bring off the maid for having concealed the crime; but, 
however, the jury did bring her in not guilty, I think I never 
heard a more particular instance of parts and villainy. 
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I inclose a letter for Stosch, which was left here with a 
scrap of paper, with these words; Mr. Natter^ is desired to 
send the lettres for Baron de Stosch, in Florence, hy Mr, JET. W- 
I don’t know who Mr. Natter is, nor who makes him this 
request, but I desire Mr. Stosch will immediately put an 
end to this method of correspondence; for I shall not risk 
my letters to you by containing his, nor will I be post to 
such a dirty fellow. 

Your last was of March 22nd, and you mention Madame 
Suares’ illness ,* I hope she is better, and Mr. Chute’s gout 
better. I love to hear of my Florentine acquaintance, 
though they all seem to have forgot me; especially the 
Princess, whom you never mention. Does she never ask 
after me? Tell me a little of the state of her state, her 
amours, devotions, and appetite. I must transcribe a para¬ 
graph out of an old book of Letters ^ printed in 1660, which 
I met with the other day : ' My thoughts upon the reading 
your letter made me stop in Florence, and go no farther, 
than to consider the happiness of them who live in that 
town, where the people come so near to angels in know¬ 
ledge, that they can counterfeit Heaven well enough to give 
their friends a taste of it in this life/ I agree to the happi¬ 
ness of living in Florence, but I am sure knowledge was 
not one of its recommendations, which never was anywhere 
at a lower ehh—I had forgot; I heg Dr. Cocchi’s pardon, 
who is much an exception; how does he do ? Adieu! 

P.S. Lord Malton, who is the nearest heir-male to the 
extinct earldom of Eockingham, and has succeeded to a 
barony belonging to it, is to have his own earldom erected 
into a marquisate, with the title of Eockingham. Vernon is 
struck off the list of admirals. 


* He was an engraver of seals. 
Walpole, 


5 A collection of letters by Toby 
Matthews. Walpole, 
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215. To Horace Mank. 

Arlington Street, April 25, 1746. 

You have bid me for some time send you good news— 
well I I think I will. How good would you have it ? must 
it be a total victory' over the rebels; with not only the 
boy, that is here, killed, but the other, that is not here, 
too ; their whole army put to the sword, besides an infinite 
number of prisoners; all the Jacobite estates in England 
confiscated, and all those in Scotland—^what would you 
have done with them?—or could you be content with 
something much under this? how much will you abate? 
will you compound for Lord John Drummond, taken by 
accident^? or for three Presbyterian parsons, who have 
very poor livings, stoutly refusing to pay a large contri¬ 
bution to the rebels ? Come, I will deal as well with you 
as I can, and for once, but not to make a practice of it, 
will let you have a victory 1 My friend, Lord Bury ^ 
arrived this morning from the Duke, though the news was 
got here before him; for, with all our victory, it was not 
thought safe to send him through the heart of Scotland; 
so he was shipped at Inverness, within an hour after the 
Duke entered the town, kept beating at sea five days, and 
then put on shore at North Berwick, from whence he came 
post in less than three days to London; but with a fever 
upon him, for which he had been twice blooded but the 
day before the battle; but he is young, and high in spirits, 
and I flatter myself will not suffer from this kindness 
of the Duke: the King has immediately ordered him a 
thousand pound, and I hear will make him his own 

Letter 216. —' The battle of William Anne, Earl of Albemarle, 
Culloden, April 16, 1746. whom he succeeded in the title. 

2 This was not the case. Walpole. 

* George Eeppel, eldest son of 
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aide-de-camp. My dear Mr. Chute, I beg your pardon; 
I had forgot you have the gout, and consequently not the 
same patience to wait for the battle, with which I, knowing 
the particulars, postpone it. 

On the 16th, the Duke, by forced marches, came up with 
the rebels, a little on this side Inverness—by the way, the 
battle is not christened yet; I only know that neither 
Prestonpans^ nor Falkirk^ are to be godfathers. The 
rebels, who fled from him after their victory, and durst 
not attack him, when so much exposed to them at his 
passage ® of the Spey, now stood him, they seven thousand, 
he ten. They broke through Barril’s regiment, and killed 
Lord Robert Kerr a handsome yoimg gentleman, who was 
cut to pieces with above thirty wounds; but they were soon 
repulsed, and fled ; the whole engagement not lasting above 
a quarter of an hour. The young Pretender escaped; 
Mr. Conway says, he hears, wounded: he certainly was in 
the rear. They have lost above a thousand men in the 
engagement and pursuit; and six hundred were already 
taken; among which latter are their French ambassador'^ 
and Earl Kilmarnock®. The Duke of Perth and Lord 
Ogilvie ® are said to be slain ; Lord Elcho was in a saliva¬ 
tion, and not there. Except Lord Robert Kerr, we lost 
nobody of note: Sir Robert Rich’s eldest son has lost his 


* Where the King’s troops had 
been beaten by the rebels. This 
was called the battle of Culloden. 
Walpole. 

® The letter relating that ©"vent 
was one of those that were lost. 
WaJpoU .—The Dnke crossed the 
Spey on April 12, 1746. 

® Second son of the Marquis of 
Xiothian. Walpole. 

7 The Marquis d’Aiguille. ‘ U fut 
pris A Culloden, et dix-huit mois en 
prison, oraiguant chaque instant 
d’etre pendu; enfin, d61iyr4 par un 
^change qne le Eoi de Prusse voulut 
bien faire de lui avec des prisonniers 


de guerre autrichiens, il revint en 
France par la HoUande.’ (D’Argen- 
son, ed. 1857, vol. iii. p. 

307-8.) 

8 WilUam Boyd (1704-1746), fourth 
Earl of Kalmarnock. He was con¬ 
victed of high treason, and beheaded 
on Tower Hill, August 18, 1746. 

8 David Ogilvie (1725-1803), Lord 
Ogilvie, titular Earl of Airlie. He 
was not killed, but escaped to Nor¬ 
way, and thence to France. In 1788 
he procured a free pardon, and re¬ 
turned to Scotland, 

Kohert Rich, afterwards fifth 
Baronet, 
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hand, and about a hundred and thirty private men fell. 
The defeat is reckoned total, and the dispersion general; 
and all their artillery is taken. It is a brave young Duke ! 
The town is all blazing round me, as I write, with fireworks 
and illuminations: I have some inclination to lap up half 
a dozen skyrockets, to make you drink the Duke’s health, 
Mr. Dodington, on the first report, came out with a very 
pretty illumination; so pretty, that I believe he had it by 
him, ready for my occasion. 

I now come to a more melancholy theme, though your 
joy will still be pure, except from what part you take in 
a private grief of mine. It is the death of Mr. Winning- 
ton^^, whom you only knew as one of the first men in 
England, from his parts and from his employment. But 
I was familiarly acquainted with him, loved and admired 
him, for he had great good-nature, and a quickness of wit 
most peculiar to himself: and for his public talents, he has 
left nobody equal to him, as before, nobody was superior to 
him but my father. The history of his death is a cruel 
tragedy, but what, to indulge me who am full of it, and 
want to vent the narration, you must hear. He was not 
quite fifty, extremely temperate and regular, and of a con¬ 
stitution remarkably strong, hale, and healthy. A little 
above a fortnight ago he was seized with an inflammatory 
rheumatism, a common and known case, dangerous, but 
scarce ever remembered to be fatal. He had a strong 
aversion to all physicians, and lately had put himself into 
the hands of one Thompson, a quack, whose foundation of 
method could not be guessed, but by a general contradiction 
to all received practice. This man was the oracle of Mrs. 
Masham^^ sister, and what one ought to hope she did not 

n Thomas Winniiigton, Pasmiaster Court, Worcestershire ; m. (1736) 

of the Porcea, Walpole. Hon. Samuel Masham (who suc- 

12 Henrietta (d. 1761), daughter of ceeded as second Baron Masham, 
Salway Winnington, of Stanford 1758). 
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think of, co-heiress to Mr, Winnington: his other sister is 
as mad in Methodism as this in physic, and never saw him. 
This ignorant wretch, supported by the influence of the 
sister, soon made such progress in fatal absurdities, as 
purging, bleeding, and starving him, and checking all per¬ 
spiration, that his friends Mr. Fox and Sir Charles Williams 
absolutely insisted on calling in a physician. Whom could 
they call, but Dr. Bloxholme^®, an intimate old friend of 
Mr. Winnington, and to whose house he always went once 
a year? This doctor, grown paralytic and indolent, gave 
in to everything the quack advised; Mrs. Masham all the 
while ranting and raving. At last, which at last came very 
speedily, they had reduced him to a total dissolution, by 
a diabetes and a thrush; his friends all the time distracted 
for him, but hindered from assisting him; so far, that the 
night before he died, Thompson gave him another purge, 
though he could not get it all down. Mr. Fox by force 
brought Dr. Hulse, but it was too late; and even then, 
when Thompson owned him lost, Mrs. Masham was against 
trying Hulse’s assistance. In short, madly or wickedly, 
they have murdered a man to whom nature would have 
allotted a far longer period, and had given a degree of 
abilities that were carrying that period to so great a height 
of lustre, as perhaps would have excelled most ministers, 
who in this country have owed their greatness to the great¬ 
ness of their merit. 

Adieu I my dear Sir; excuse what I have written to 
indulge my own concern, in consideration of what I have 
written to give you joy, 

P.S. Thank you for Mr. Oxenden; but don’t put yourself 
to any great trouble, for I desired you before not to mind 

IS NoelBroxholme (notBloxholme), pnblislied on this case, onbothi sides, 
d. 1748. Walpole, 

14 There were several pamphlets 



ormai letters mucn, wnicn i am oDiigea to give : i write 
o you separately, when I wish you to be particularly kind 
0 my recommendations. 

216. To Horace Mann. 

Arlington Street, May 16, 1746. 

1 HAVE had nothing new to tell you since the victory, 
elative to it, but that it has entirely put an end to the 
Rebellion. The number slain is generally believed much 
reater than is given out. Old Tullybardine ^ has sur- 
endered himself; the Lords Kilmarnock, Balmerino and 
)gilvie ® are prisoners, and coming up to their trials. The 
h’etender is not openly taken, but many people think he 
3 in their power; however, I dare say he will be allowed 
0 escape; and some French ships are hovering about the 
oast to receive him. The Duke is not yet returned, but 
i^e have amply prepared for his reception, by settling on 
dm immediately and for ever twenty-five thousand pounds 
year, besides the fifteen which he is to have on the King's 
eath. It was imagined that the Prince would have 
pposed this, on the reflection that fifteen thousand was 
bought enough for him, though heir of the Crown, and 
bounding in issue: but he has wisely reflected forwards, 
nd likes the precedent, as it will be easy to find victories 
a his sons to reward, when once they have a precedent to 
ght with. 

You must live upon domestic news, for our foi'eign is 
xceedingly unwholesome. Antwerp is gone, and Bathiani 
nth the allied army retired under the cannon of Breda; 

Letter 216.—^ Elder brotlier of beheaded on Tower Hill on August 
b.e Diike of Athol; he was outlawed 18, 1746. 

)r the former rebellion. Walpole. ® This was a mistake; it was not 

2 Arthur Elphinstone (1688-1746), Lord Ogilvie, but Lord Cromarty, 
jcth Baron Balmerino, He was Walpole. 

onvicted of high treason, and was 


WALPOLE, u 
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the junction of the Hanoverians cut off, and that of the 
Saxons put off. We are now, I suppose, at the eve of 
a bad peace; though, as Cape Breton must be a condition, 
I don’t know who will dare to part with it. Little .^olus 
(the Duke of Bedford) says they shall not have it, that 
they shall have Woburn^ as soon—and I suppose they 
will! much such positive Patriot politics have brought on 
all this ruin upon us! All Flanders is gone, and all our 
money, and half our men, and half our navy, because we 
would have no search Well I but we ought to think on 
what we have got too!—we have got Admiral Vernon’s 
head on our signs, and we are going to have Mr. Pitt at 
the head of our affairs. Do you remember the physician in 
Molifere, who wishes the man dead that he may have the 
greater honour from recovering him? Mr. Pitt is Pay¬ 
master; Sir W. Yonge, Vice-Treasurer of Ireland; Mr. 
Fox, Secretary at War; Mr. Arundel, Treasurer of the 
Chambers (in the room of Sir John Cotton, who is turned 
out); Mr. Campbell® (one of my father’s Admiralty) and 
Mr. Legge in the Treasury, and Lord Duncannon succeeds 
Legge in the Admiralty. 

Your two last were of April 19th and 26th. I wrote one 
to Mr. Chute, inclosed to you, with farther particulars of 
the battle; and I hope you received it. I am entirely 
against your sending my eagle while there is any danger. 
Adieu! my dear child ! I wrote to-day, merely because 

I had not written very lately; but you see I had little 
to say. 


* The seat of the Duke of Bedford, 
Walpole, , 

^ The persistent denial (by the 
‘Patriots’) of the Spanish ‘Bight 


of Search ’ was one of the principal 
causes of the war with Spain, 

® Jo^ Campbell, M.P. for Pem¬ 
brokeshire, 
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217, To Georg-e Montagu. 

lAR George, Arlington Street, May 22, 1746. 

4.fter all your goodness to me, don’t be angry that I am 
,d I am got into hrave old London again: though my cats 
u't purr like Goldwin, yet one of them has as good a heart 
□Id Eeynolds, and the tranq^uillity of my own closet makes 
> some amends for the loss of the library and toute la helle 
njpagnie celestine, I don’t know whether that expression 
11 do for the azure ceilings ; but I found it at my fingers’ 
ds, and so it slipped through my pen. We called at 
ngley^, but did not like it, nor the Grecian temple at 
; it is by no means gracious. 

I forgot to take your last orders about your poultry; the 
rtlets have not laid since I went, for little chanticleer 

Is true to love, and all for recreation, 

And does not mind the work of propagation, 

it I trust you will come yourself in a few days, and then 
u may settle their route. 

I am got deep into the Sidney Papers ^: there are old wills 
Li of bequeathed owches and gohlets with fair enamel^ that 

II delight you; and there is a little pamphlet of Sir 
lilip Sidney’s in defence of his uncle Leicester, that gives 
3 a much better opinion of his parts than his dolorous 
xadia, though it almost recommended him to the crown 
Poland ; at least I have never been able to discover what 
aer so great merit he had. In this little tract he is very 
hement in clearing up the honour of his lineage : I don’t 
ink he could have been warmer about his family, if he 
,d been of the blood of the Cues^. I have diverted myself 

[jettek 217.—1 A seat of the Duke Sir Philip and Sir BobeH Sydney] 
Marlborough. published by Arthur Oollins, i746. 

' ieWm and MemoriaU of Sto^e^ 3 The Montagus, so called by 
itte7i and collected hy Sir Henry^ George Montagu. 
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witli reflecting how it would have entertained the town a 
few years ago, if my cousin Kichard Ha mm ond had wrote 
a treatise to clear up my father’s pedigree, when the Grafts^ 
man used to treat him so roundly with being Nobody’s son. 
Adieu ! dear George ! Yours ever, 

The Geandson op Nobody, 

218. To Geoeoe MoNTAatj. 

Dear Georoe, Arlington Street, June 5, 1746, 

You may perhaps fancy that you are very happy in the 
country, and that because you commend everything you 
see, you like everything: you may fancy that London is 
a desert, and that grass now grows where Troy town stood ; but 
it does not, except just before my Lord Bath’s door, whom 
nobody will visit. So far from being empty, and dull, and 
dusty, the town is full of people, full of water, for it has 
rained this week, and as gay as a new German Prince must 
make any place. Why, it rains princes: though some 
people are disappointed of the arrival of the Pretender, yet 
the Duke is just coming, and the Prince of Hesse come. 
He is tall, lusty, and handsome; extremely like Lord Elcho 
in person, and to Mr. Hussey \ in what entitles him more 
to his freedom in Ireland, than the resemblance of the 
former does to Scotland. By seeing him with the Prince 
of Wales, people think he looks stupid; but I dare say in 
his own country he is reckoned very lively, for though he 
don’t speak much, he opens his mouth very often. The King 
has given him a fine sword, and the Prince a ball. He 
dined with the former the first day, and since with the great 
officers. Monday he went to Danelagh, and supped in the 
house; Tuesday at the Opera he sat with his court in the 

Lbtteb 218.—1 Edward Hussey, Beaulieu of Beaulieu; or. Earl of 
afterwards Hussey Montagu (1720- Beaulieu, 1784, 

1802), or. (May 11, 1762) Baron 
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the stage, next the Prince, and went into theirs to 
last dance; and after it was over to the Venetian 
dress, who is the only woman he has yet noticed; 
IS not put ojff Lord Petersham^s match at all. To- 
ere is a masquerade at Kanelagh for him, a play at 
larden on Monday, and a ridotto at the Haymarket; 
n he is to go. His amours are generally very 
and very frequent; for he does not much affect 
ghter A little apt to be boisterous when he has 
I have not heard, but I hope he was not rampant 
it with Lady Middlesex or Charlotte Dives ^! Men 
3 him in the morning, before he goes to see the lions, 
alk of peace is blown over; nine or ten battalions 
dered for Flanders the day before yesterday, but 
again countermanded; and the operations of this 
n again likely to be confined within the precincts 
at Garden, where the army-surgeons give constant 
xce. Major Johnson^ commands (I can’t call it) the 
reserve in Grosvenor Street. I wish you had seen 
dess of those purlieus ® with him t’other night at 
h; you would have swore it had been the divine 
er ^ in person. 

hme of the Violetta'^ increases daily; the sister- 
ses of Burlington and Thanet ® exert all their stores 


Lfe, the Princess Mary. 

>tte (d. 1773), daughter of 
e, Maid of Honour to the 
>f Wales ; m. (1761), as his 
h, Samnei Masham, second 
sham. 

\ Johnston (d. 1797), of the 
igoons; took part in the 
Dettingen and Fontenoy; 
ed the Royals during the 
irs’ War and was wounded 
ttle of Oampen; Q-eneral 
cny; Colonel of the Innia- 
agoons; Lieutenant-G-over- 
norca, i 763-74. Johnston 


was a good swordsman and a duel- 
list. He was exceedingly handsome, 
and his portrait was painted by 
Gainsborough at the latter’s request. 
In later life he was a neighbour of 
Horace Walpole, who was on friendly 
terms with him and his wife (a 
daughter of the first Earl Delawarr). 

® Lady Caroline Fitzroy. 

® See p. 885, n. 16. 

7 Eva Maria Violette or Veigel 
(1724-1822), a dancer; the reputed 
daughter of a Viennese citizen; m, 
(1749) David Garrick. 

8 Lady Mary Savile, fourth daugh- 
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of sullen partiality in competition for her : the former visits 
her, and is haying her picture, and carries her to Chiswick ; 
and she dines at Bedford House, and sups at Lady Cardi¬ 
gan’s, and lies—indeed I have not heard where, but I know, 
not at Carlton House, where she is in great disgrace, for 
not going once or twice a week to take lessons of Denoyer 
as he bid her: you know, that is politics in a court where 
dancing-masters are ministers. 

Adieu ! dear G-eorge: my compliments to all at the farm. 
Your cocks and hens would write to the poultry, but they 
are dressing in haste for the masquerade: mind, I don’t say 
that Ashton is doing anything like that; but he is putting 
on an odd sort of a black gown: but, as Di Bertie says on 
her message cards, mum for that! Yours ever, 

H. Walpole. 

219. To Hoeace Mann. 

Arlington Street, June 6, 1746. 

. It was a very unpleasant reason for my not hearing from 
you last post, that you was ill; hut I have had a letter 
from you since of May 24th, that has raade me easy again 
for your health: if you was not losing the good Chutes, 
I should have been quite satisfied; hut that is a loss you 
will not easily repair, though I were to recommend you 
H.’s^ every day. Sure you must have had flights of strange 
awkward animals, if you can be so taken with him ! I shall 
begin to look about me, to see the merits of England: he 
was no curiosity here; and yet Heaven knows there are 
many better, with whom I hope I shall never be acquainted. 
As I have cautioned you more than once against minding 

<y£ seicoiid Mjwcquii of HaJifaaf; greatly in fayottr with the Prince 
m (1721^ l^kyille Tufton, seveii.th of Wales. 

Eaxlof Tianet; d. 1761, Lsttisb 219.-^^ Mr. Hobart, after- 

. ® A.. Pren.eh dancing-master, wards. Earl of Buckinghamshire. 
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ly recommendatory letters, (which one gives because one 
an’t refuse them), unless I write to you separately, I have 
0 scruple in giving them. You are extremely good to give 
0 much credit to my bills at first sight; but don’t put 
own H. to my account; I used to call him the Clearcake ; 
at, fair, sweet, and seen through in a moment. By what 
ou tell me, I should conclude the Countess was not return- 
ig ; for H. is not a morsel that she can afford to lose, 

I am much obliged to you for the care you take in sending 
ly eagle by my commodore-cousin^, but I hope it will 
ot be till after his expedition. I know the extent of his 
enius; he would hoist it overboard on the prospect of an 
ngagement, and think he could buy me another at Hyde 
^ark Corner ^ with the prize-money ; like the Eoman tar 
hat told his crew, that if they broke the antique Corinthian 
fcatues, they should find new ones. 

We have been making peace lately, but I think it is off 
gain; there is come an unpleasant sort of a letter, trans- 
fitted from Van Hoey'^ at Paris; it talks something of 
ebels not to be treated as rebels, and of a Prince Charles 
hat is somebody’s cousin and friend—but as nobody knows 
nything of this—why, I know nothing of it neither 
^here are battalions ordered for Flanders, and counter- 
aanded, and a few less ordered again : if I knew exactly 


2 Hon. George Townshend. 

^ Then given over to stonemasons’ 
ards. 

* The Dutch Minister in Paris. 
Valz^ole. 

® ‘ Le Due d’York et M. d’O’Bryen 
le priferent d’dcrire & M. Van-Hoey, 
otre correspondant ordinaire avec 
i ministfere britannique, pour qu’il 
Bpr^sentat combien il serai^ dan- 
ereux de faire la guerre d’Ecosse, 
,ne guerre de cruaut^ et de barbarie 
. . Ma lettre, tournde avec politesse, 
vait produit un bon effet. Le bon- 
omme Van-Hoey, dans sa lettre 


d’accompagnement au duo de New¬ 
castle, y ajouta une vraie paraphrase 
du Faier noater disant qu’il fallait 
pardonner comme JDieu nous pardon- 
nait ... A Londres il parut inoui 
que la Prance en guerre avec I’Angle- 
terre se m61fi.t des affaires politiques 
de celle-oi, et demandflt gr^ce pour 
ses rebelles . . . Le minist6re bri¬ 
tannique affecta la plus grande col6re; 
il demanda la revocation de M. Van- 
Hoey, qui en fut quitte pour une 
lettre d’excuses au roi d’Angleterre,’ 
(D’Argenson, Mimoirea^ ed. 1867, vol, 
iii. p. 73.) 
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what day this would reach you, I could tell you more 
certainly, because the determination for or against is only 
of every other day. The Duke is coming: I don’t find it 
certain, however, that the Pretender is got off. 

We are in the height of festivities for the Serenity of 
Hesse, our son-in-law, who passes a few days here on his 
return to Germany. If you recollect Lord Elcho, you have 
a perfect idea of his person and parts. The great officers 
banquet him at dinner; in the evenings there are plays, 
operas, ridottos, and masquerades. 

You ask me to pity you for losing the Chutes: indeed 
I do ; and I pity them for losing you. They will often miss 
Florence, and its tranquillity and happy air. Adieu ! Com¬ 
fort yourself with what you do not lose. 

220. To O-EonuE Montaot. 

My dear GeoROE, Arlington Street, June 12, 1746. 

Don’t commend me: you don’t know what hurt it will 
do me; you will make me a pains-taking man, and I had 
rather be dull without any trouble. From partiality to me 
you won’t allow my letters to be letters. Jesus ! it sounds 
as if I wrote them to be fine, and to have them printed, 
which might be very well for Mr. Pope, who having wrote 
pieces carefully, which ought to be laboured, could carry off 
the affectation of having studied things that have no excuse 
but their being wrote flying. Therefore if you have a mind 
I should write you news, don’t make me t hink about it ,* 
I shall be so long turning my periods, that what I tell you 
will cease to be news. 

The Prince of Hesse had a most ridiculous tumble t’other 
night at the Opera; they had not pegged up his box tight 
after the ridotto, and down he came on all four; George 
Selwyn says he carried it off with an wnemharrassed 
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^ce He was to go this morning ; I don’t know 
:»e is or not. The Duke is expected to-night by 
How candles and faggots in town. 

'Q/roline Fitzroy’s match is settled to the content 
ties ^; the Duke of G-rafton gives them a thousand 
iraordinary to be oif their living with him; they 
5* Lady Abergavenny’s house in Brook Street. The 
Limber ® houses all Lady Caroline’s out-pensioners : 
gomery is now on half-pay with her. Her Major 
la chosen at White’s, to the great terror of the 
"When he was introduced, Sir Charles Williams 
Lick Edgecumbe to him, and said, have three 
i beg of you for Mr. Edgecumbe : the first is that 
d not lie with Mrs. Day *; the second, that you 
t poison his cards ; the third, that you would not 
: the fool answered gravely, ‘ Indeed I will not.’ 
)od has borrowed old Bowman’s house in Kent, 
stiring thither for six weeks: I tell her, she has 
rakish a life, that she is obliged to go and take 
'pe you don’t know any more of it, and that Major 
is not to cross the country to her. 

—I think you can’t commend me for this letter ; it 
even have the merit of being long. My compli- 
all your contented family! 

Yours ever, 

H. W. 


C forgot to tell you, that Lord Lonsdale ^ had 
d the Peers to-day to address the King not to send 


so.—1 Probably an allu- 
baXLad entitled The Un- 
Countenance, published 
>xe (in April, 1746), and 
(but incorrectly) attri- 
Sir Charles Hanbnry 

BLrried Viscount Peters- 
11, 1746. 


8 See p, 885, n. 16. 

4 Anne Day, mistress of Mr. (after 
wards Lord) Edgonmbe, after whose 
death she married Peter Penouilhet, 
Exon of the Gl-uard. Lord Edgcumhe 
appointed Horace Walpole one of 
her trustees. 

8 Henry Lowther, third Viscount 
Lonsdale (1694-1761), 
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the troops abroad in the present conjuncture. I hear he 
made a fine speech, and the Duke of Newcastle a very long 
one in answer, and then they rose without a division. 
Lord Baltimore is to bring the same motion into our 
House. 


221. To G-eoege Montagu. 


Dear George, Arlington Street, June 17, 1746. 

I wrote to you on Friday night, as soon as I could after 
receiving your letter, with a list of the regiments to go 
abroad ; one of which, I hear since, is your brother’s. I am 
extremely sorry it is his fortune, as I know the distress it 
will occasion in your family. 

For the politics which you inquire after, and which may 
have given motion to this step, I can give you no satis¬ 
factory answer. I have heard that it is in consequence 
of an impertinent letter sent over by Van Hoey in favour 
of the rebels, though at the same time I hear we are 
making steps towards a peace ! There centre all my politics, 
all in peace! Whatever your cousin ^ may think, I am 
neither busy about what does happen, nor making parties 
for what may. If he knew how happy I am, his intriguing 
nature would envy my tranquillity more than his suspicions 
can make him jealous of my practices. 

My books, my and my other follies and amusements 
take up too much of my time to leave me much leisure to 
think of other people’s affairs; and of all affairs, those of 
the public are least my concern. 

You will be sorry to hear of Augustus Townshend’s* 
death, I lament it extremely, not much for his sake, for 
I did not honour him, but for his poor sister Molly’swhose 


Lettsir 221,—1 The Ejtrl of Hali¬ 
fax. 

. 2 He. was in the service of the 
East India Company, and died at 


Batavia. 

3 Hon. Mary Townshend* after¬ 
wards married to General Corn¬ 
wallis. 
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little heart, that is all tenderness, and gratitude, and friend¬ 
ship, will be broke with the shock. I really dread it, 
considering how delicate her health is. My Lady T. has 
a son with him, I went to tell it her. Instead of thinking 
of her child’s distress, she kept me half an hour with 
a thousand histories of Lady Caroline Fitzroy and Mfl'jor 
Johnson, and the new Paymaster’s^ ifyiCTiagc, and twenty 
other things, nothing to me, nor to her, if she could drop 
the idea of the Pay-Office. She said well to the Duchess of 
Bedford t’other day, who told her the Duke was wind-bound 
at Yarmouth: ^ Lord,’ says she, ^he will hate Norfolk as 
much as I do! ’ 

The Serene Hessian is gone. Little Brook is to be an 
earl. I went to bespeak him a Lilliputian coronet at 
Chenevix’s. Adieu 1 dear George, 

Yours ever, 

H. W. 

222. To Hobace Mann. 

Dear Sir, Arlington street, June 20, 1746. 

We are impatient for letters from Italy, to confirm the 
news of a victory over the French and Spaniards \ The 
time is critical, and every triumph or defeat material, as 
they may raise or fall the terms of peace. The wonderful 
letters of Yan Hoey and M. d’Argenson in favour of the 
rebels, but which, if the ministry have any spirit, must 
turn to their harm, you will see in all the papers. They 
have rather put off the negotiations, and caused the sending 
five thousand men this week to Flanders. The Duke is 
not yet returned from Scotland, nor is anything certainly 
known of the Pretender. I don’t find any period fixed 

William Pitt. d’Argenson, Minister for Eoreign 

Letter 222.—They-were defeated Affairs (1744-47), He was brother 
by the Austrians near Placentia of the Oomte d’Argenson, formerly 
(June 17, N.S. 1746). Secretary for War. 

2 Ren4 Louis (1694-1757), Marquis 
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To Horace Mann 

for the trial of the Lords; yet the Parliament sits on, 
doing nothing, few days having enough to make a House. 
Old Marquis TuUihardine, with another set of rebels are 
come, amongst whom is Lord Macleod son of Lord Cro¬ 
marty ^ already in the Tower. Lady Cromarty went down 
incog, to Woolwich to see her son pass by, without the 
power of speaking to him : I never heard a more melan¬ 
choly instance of affection ! Lord Elcho' has written from 
Paris to Lord Lincoln to solicit his pardon; but as he has 
distinguished himself beyond all the rebel commanders by 
brutality and insults and cruelty to our prisoners, I think 
he is likely to remain where he is. 

Jack Spencer old Marlborough’s grandson and heir, is 
just dead, at the age of six or seven and thirty, and in 
possession of hear XSOjOOO a year, merely because he would 
not be abridged of those invaluable blessings of an English 
subject, brandy, small-beer, and tobacco. 

Your last letter was of May 31st. Since you have 
effectually lost the good Chutes, I may be permitted to 
lay out all my impatience for seeing them. There are no 
endeavours I shall not use to show how much I love 
them for all their friendship to you. You are very kind 
in telling me how much I ana honoured by their High¬ 
nesses of Modena ; but how can I return it ? would it be 
civil to send them a compliment through a letter of yours ? 
Do what you think properest for me. 

3 John Mackenzie (1727-1789), found guilty of high treason, and 
Lord Macleod, eldest son of third sentenced to death, but "was ro- 
£arl of Cromarty, He was found prieved and receivied a conditional 
guilty of h^h treason and sentenced pardon in 1749. Hia 'wife was Isabel 
to death, hut subsequently (1748) (d. 1769), daughter of Sir William 

folly pardoned. He entered the Gordon, Bart,, of Inyergordon. 
Swedish service and was created s Eldest son of the Earl of 
Count Cromarty. He afterwards Wemyss. 

served in the English army and « Brother of Charles Spenser, Earl 
became a Major-General in 1782.- of Sunderland and Duke of Marl- 

* George Mackenasie (1703-1766), borough. TTaZpoZe. 
third Earl of Cromarty, He was 
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I have nothing to say to Marquis Eiccardi about his 
trumpery gems, but what I have already said ; that nobody 
here will buy them together ; that if he will think better, 
and let them be sold by auction, he may do it most 
advantageously, for, with all our distress, we have not at 
all lost the rage of expense: but that for sending them 
to Lisbon, I will by no means do it, as his impertinent 
sending them to me without my leave shall in no manner 
draw me into the risk of paying for them. That, in short, 
if he will send anybody to me with full authority to receive 
them, and to give me the most ample discharge for them, 
I will deliver them, and shall be happy so to get rid of 
them. There they lie in a corner of my closet, and will 
probably come to light at last with excellent antique mould 
about them ! Adieu ! 

223. To G-eoege Mootaou. 

Dear George, Arlington Street, June 24, 1746. 

You have got a very bad person to tell you news; for 
I hear nothing before all the world has talked it over, and 
done with it. Till twelve o’clock last night I knew nothing 
of all the kissing hands that had graced yesterday morning. 
Arundel, for Treasurer of the Chambers; Legge, and your 
friend Welsh Campbell^, for the Treasury; Lord Dun- 
cannon for the Admiralty; and your cousin Halifax, who 
is succeeded by his predecessor in the Buckhounds, for 
Chief Justice in Eyre, in the room of Lord Jersey^, who 
has a pension of twelve hundred a year in Ireland for 
thirty-one years. 

They talk of new earls, Lord Chancellor, Lord Gower, 

Letter 228.—1 John Campbell, third Earl of Jersey; Chief Justice 
M.P. for Pembrokeshire, iu Eyre, 1740-46. 

2 WiUiam Villiers (circ. 1712-1769), 
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has sailed from Brest. The victory in Italy is extremely 
big; but as none of my friends are aide-de-camps there, 
I know nothing of the particulars, except that the French 
and Spaniards have lost ten thousand men. 

All the inns about town are crowded with rebel prisoners, 
and people are making parties of pleasure, which you know 
is the English genius, to hear their trials. The Scotch, 
which you know is the Scotch genius, are loud in censuring 
the Duke for his great severities in the Highlands. 

The great business of the town is Jack Spencer’s will, 
who has left Althrop and the Sunderland estate in reversion 
to Pitt j after more obligations and more pretended friend¬ 
ship for his brother, the Duke, than is conceivable. The 
Duke is in the utmost uneasiness about it, having left the 
drawing of the writings for the estate to hiS brother and 
his grandmother, and without having any idea that himself 
was cut out of the entail. An additional circumstance of 
iniquity is that he had given a bond for Mr. Spencer for 
four thousand pound, which now he must pay, and the 
will and the bond are dated within three days of one 
another. 

I have heard nothing yet of Augustus Townshend’s will: 
my Lady, who you know hated him, came frota the Opera 
t’other night, and on pulling off her gloves, and finding 
her hands all black, said immediately. 

My hands are guilty, but my heart is free. 

Another good thing she said to the Duchess of Bedford, 
who told her the Duke was wind-bound at Yarmouth, 
*Lord ! he will hate Norfolk as much as I do.’ 
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I wish, my dear George, you could meet with any man 
that could copy the Beauties in the Castle ®: I did not 
care if it were even in Indian ink. Will you inquire? 
Eckardt has done your picture excellently well. What 
shall I do with the original ? Leave it with him till you 
come ? 

Lord Bath and Lord Sandys have had their pockets 
picked at Cuper’s Gardens^. I fancy it was no bad 
scene, the avarice and jealousy of their peeresses on their 
return. 

A terrible disgrazia happened to Earl Oholmondeley 
t’other night at Eanelagh. You know all the history of 
his letters to borrow money to pay for damask for his fine 
room at Kichmond. As he was going in, in the crowd, 
a woman offered him roses—^ Eight damash^ my Lord ! ’ 
He concluded she had been put upon it. I was told, 
apropos, a hon-mot on the scene in the opera, where there 
is a view of his new room, and the farmer comes dancing 
out and shaking his purse; somebody said, there was 
a tradesman had unexpectedly got his money. 

I think I deal in Ion-mots to-day. I’ll tell you now- 
another, but don’t print my letter in a new edition of Joe 
Miller’s jests. The Duke has given Brigadier Mordaimt® 
the Pretender’s coach, on condition he rode up to London 
in it. ^ That I will, Sir,’ said he, ^ and drive till it stops 
of its own accord at the Cocoa Tree ®.’ 

Adieu! dear George, 

Yours ever, 

H. W. 

* Windsor Castle. * At Lambeth, 

s Afterwards Sir John Mordaunt, K.B.; d. 1780, 

^ A Tory chocolate house. 
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224. To Gteokob Montagu. 

My UEAB George, Arlington Street, July 3, 1746. 

I wish extremely to accept your invitation, but I can’t 
bring myself to it. If I have the pleasure of meeting Lord 
North ^ oftener at your house next winter, I do not know 
but another summer I may have courage enough to make 
him a visit; but I have no notion of going to anybody’s 
house, and have the servants look on the arms of the chaise 
to find out one’s name, and learn one’s face from the 
Saracen’s head. You did not tell me how long you stayed 
at Wroxton, and so I direct this thither. I have wrote one 
to Windsor since you left it. 

The new earls ^ have kissed hands, and kept their own 
titles. Dirty little Brook has taken no second title, to save 
three hundred pound, so, if ever he gets a little Brookling, 
it must be called Lord Grevil, and can never be called up to 
the House of Lords. The world reckon Earl Clinton obliged 
for his new honour to Lord Granville, though they made 
the Duke of Newcastle go in to ask it. 

Yesterday Mr. Hussey’s friends declared his marriage with 
her Grace of Manchester and said he was gone down to 
Englefield Green to take possession. I own that circum¬ 
stance makes it a little suspicious, for by what I saw of the 
palace there, and what one has heard of him, there is no 
room for even the material part of him. 

I can tell you another wedding, more certain, and fifty 
times more extraordinary—it is Lord Coke with Lady Mary 

Letter 224.—^ Francis North ^ See the preceding letter, 
(1704-1790), seventh Baron North de ^ Isabella Montagu, eldest dangh- 
TCirtling, or. Earl of Guilford, 1752; ter and co-heir of second Duhe of 
Lord of the Bedchamber to Frede- Montagu; m. 1. (1723) William 
rich Prince of Wales, 1730-51; Go- Montagu, second Duke of Man- 
vemor of George, Prince of Wales, Chester; 2. (1743), Edward Hussey 
1750-61; Treasurer to Queen Char- (afterwards Earl of Beaulieu), d, 
lotte, 1773. 1786. 
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Jampbell the Dowager of Argyll’s youngest daughter. It 
5 all agreed, and was negotiated by the Countess of Glower ® 
nd Leicester. I don’t know why they skipped over Lady 
5etty®, who, if there were any question of beauty, is, I 
bink, as well as her sister. They drew the girl in to give 
er consent, when they first proposed it to her; but now 
i Belle n'aime jpas tro^ le Siewr Leandre. She cries her red 
yes to scarlet. He has made her four visits, and is so in 
)ve, that he writes to her every other day. ’Tis a strange 
lateh. After offering him to all the great lumps of gold in 
11 the alleys of the City, they fish out a woman of quality 
t last with a mere twelve thousand pound. She objects his 
oving none of her sex but the four queens in a pack of 
ards, but he promises to abandon White’s and both clubs 
or her sake. Apropos to White’s and cards, Dick Edge- 
umbe is shut up with the itch. The ungenerous world 
scribe it to Mrs. Day: but he denies it; owning, however, 
hat he is very well contented to have it, as nobody will 
venture on her. Don’t you like being pleased to have the 
bell, as a new way to keep one’s mistress to one’s self? 

You will be in town to be sure for the eighband-twentieth. 
jondon will be as full as at a coronation. The whole form 


* FiftTo. danghter and co-heir of 
econd Diike of ArgyU; m. (1747) 
Cdward Coke, Viscount Coke (d. 
763), from whom she was separated. 
>he subsequently became attached 
o Edward, Duke of York (brother 
if George DI), and wished to have 
b believed that she had been secretly 
oarried to him. Eor noany years 
jady Mary Coke was on very friendly 
erms wi^ Horace Walpole. His 
lovel, The Castle of Otramto^ was 
Ledicatedtoher, and he corresponded 
vith her at intervals. Their friend- 
ihip cooled after the marriage of 
Walpole’s niece, Lady Waldegrave, 
o the Duke of Gloucester—a roy^ 
narriage which was peculiarly dis- 

WALPOLE. n 


tasteful to Lady Mary. In later 
life she became markedly eccentric. 
She died in 1811. Part of her 
Journal has been privately printed. 

6 Lady Mary Tufton (d. 1785), 
fourth daughter and co-heir of sixth 
Earl of Thanet; m. 1. (1718) Antony 
Grey, Earl of Harold (eldest son of 
first Duke of Kent, whom he pre¬ 
deceased)*, 2. (1736) John Leveson- 
Gower, second Baron (afterwards 
first Earl) Gower. 

® Lady Elizabeth Camphell (d. 
1799), fourth daughter and co-heir 
of second Duke of Ar^U; m. Hon. 
James Stuart-Mackenzie, second son 
of second Earl of Bute (and brother 
of the minister). 
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is Settled for the trials, and they are actually building 
scaffolds in Westminster Hall. 

I have not seen poor Miss Townshend'' yet; she is in 
town, and better, but most unhappy. Adieu ! dear George, 

Yours ever, 

H. W. 


325. To Hoeace Mann. 

Arlington Street, July 7, 1746. 

1 HAVE been looking at the dates of my letters, and find 
that I have not written to you since the 20th of last month. 
As long as it seems, I am not in fault; I now write merely 
lest you should think me forgetful of you, and not because 
I have anything to say. Nothing great has happened ; and 
for little politics, I live a good deal out of the way of them. 
I have no manner of connection with any ministry, or 
opposition to ministry; and their merits and their faults are 
equally a secret to me. The Parliament sitting so long has 
worn itself to a skeleton; and almost everybody takes the 
opportunity of shortening their stay in the country, which 
I believe in their hearts most are glad to do, by going down, 
and returning for the trials, which are to be on the 28th of 
this month. I am of the number; so don’t expect to hear 
from me again till that sera. 

The Duke is still in Scotland, doing his family the only 
service that has been done for them there since their acces¬ 
sion. He daily picks up notable prisoners, and has lately 
taken Lord Lovat and Murray the secretary There are 

See letter to Montagu of June in 1777). He acted as secretary to 
17, 1746. Prince Charles throughout the cam- 

Lbttkr 225.—He was found in paign. On coming southward (after 
a hollow tree, on an island in Loch the battle of Culloden), he was tahen 
Korar. prisoner at his brother-in -law’s house 

2 John Murray, of Broughton in Peeblesshire, and brought to 
(1718-1777), second son of Sir David London, where he turned king’s 
Murray, of Stanhope, Peeblesshire evidence. He was set at liberty in 
(whom he succeeded in the baronetcy 1747. 
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lying reports of the boy being killed, but I think not 
lertain enough for the father to faint away again ®—I blame 
nyself for speaking lightly of the old man’s distress; but 
L swoon is so natural to his character, that one smiles at it 
,t first, without considering when it proceeds from cowardice, 
nd when from misery. I heard yesterday that we are to 
ixpect a battle in Flanders soon: I expect it with all the 
ranquillity that the love of one’s country admits, when one’s 
leart is entirely out of the question, as, thank Grod! mine 
s: not one of my friends will be in it. I wish it may be 
ls magnificent a victory for us, as your giornata di San 
Lamro ! 

I am in great pain for my eagle, now the Brest fleet is 
bought to be upon the coast of Spain: but what do you 
nean by him and his pedestal filling three cases? is he like 
he Irishman’s bird, in two places at once ? 

Adieu ! my dear child ,* don’t believe my love for you in 
he least abridged, whenever my letters are scarce or short. 
[ never loved you better, and never had less to say, both 
vhich I beg you will believe by my concluding. Yours, &c, 

P.S. Since I finished my letter, we hear that the French 
md Spaniards have escaped from Placentia, not without 
lome connivance of your hero-king *. Mons is taken \ 

226. To Henry Fox. 

Dear Harry, Mistley, July 19, 1746. 

When I left London, I piqued myself upon paying my 
;ourt to Lady Caroline^ by some present that should 
nake her think me a reasonable creature, and capable of 

® The Old Pretender had fainted under the Prince de Conti on July 
>n hearing a report of his son’s 10 (N. S.), 1746. 
ieath. Letter 226, —Lady Caroline Pox, 

* Of Sardinia. nAe Lennox, 

® Mons was taken by the Prench 
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entertaining myself without music, which I don’t love, and 
without seeing a thousand people for whom I don’t care a 
straw; but having been so unfortunate as neither to kill 
a brace of partridges, nor hook a dish of whitings, I am 
reduced to flatter her in a way as extraordinary as the other 
of recommending one’s self by being natural and unaffected, 
to a woman who has been bred up in the kingdom of 
Herveys, Diveses, and QueensburyS. Lady Caroline will 
give me leave to wonder at her being so awkward as to like 
to hear Lady Emily ^ commended rather than herself; and 
even you, who are so fond of that uncouth sense of hers, 
may be amazed that she thinks her sister handsomer than 
herself: but since she is so ungenteel, and has so many of 
those strange properties called good qualities, which being 
out of fashion and out of character, I can’t help reckoning a 
want of knowing the world, I have e’en humoured her in 
her own way, and said of her sister what, if she had been 
like other people, I should naturally have said of herself, 

I wish, my dear Harry, you loved Lady Emily as well as 
your wife does, and then I should have no excuses to make 
for sending you the enclosed lines which I command Lady 
Caroline to like on pain of Dayrolles’s ^ eternal displeasure, 
but as a fit of poetry is a distemper which I am never 
troubled with but in the country, you will have no reason 
to apprehend much trouble of this sort; the trees at Vauxhall 
and purling basons of goldfish never inspire me. 

I can fairly say at least that Rigby makes me send you 


2 Lady Emily Lennox, afterwards 
Duchess of Leinster. 

® Horace Walpole’s poem The 
Beauties, an l^iatU to Mr. Eckardt 
the painter, written in 1746. {Works, 
vol. i. p. 19.) 

^ Solomon DayroUes (d. 1786), 
Master of the Hevels, 1744; secretary 
to Lord Chesterfield during his em¬ 
bassy to the Hague (1746), and during 


his yioeroyalty in Ireland; Usher of 
the Black Eod in Ireland, 1746 ; 
Minister at the Hague, 1747-61; 
Minister at Brussels, 1761-67. His 
success in life was chiefly owing to 
the fact that he was Chesterfield’s 
godson. Horace Walpole describes 
him as a ‘led captain to the Dukes 
of Eichmond and (Strafton.’ 
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lesG verses, which I have compounded to do, upon condition 
e lets the names stand as they are; tho’ he contended a 
feat while for a set of beauties of his own, who he swears 
f God are handsomer than any one (except Lady Emily) 
lat I have mentioned, But as neither Mr. Peachey ® nor 
!r. Briton ® would reckon his ladies good company, I have 
ught them all off but Fanny Murray for whose sake he 
:sists the description of Flora shall at least be left doubtful 
7 the letters F. M. in the margin, and may be wrote at 
ngth in the Covent Garden editions. 

I have done with excuses, and give up any merit in the 
aes, and will only add that Lady Caroline must forgive 
ly private partialities in the last line As to any omission 
■ divinities, I can only say that I intended merely to 
ention those I think beauties, not all who are reckoned so 
7 themselves or their court: I am no such Herculean 
bourer, as Tom Hervey says. 

Adieu, dear Sir, 


Yours most sincerely, 

Horace Walpole. 


227. To Henry Fox. 


ear Sir, Mistley. July 24, 1746. 

You frighten me out of my wits, which is indeed a fair 
ep towards making me in earnest a poet, a title I should 
‘ead more than that of Patriot, and which I should certainly 
it into no wills by^ I will be so honest as to own that 


5 James Peachey (1723-1808), suc- 
sded his elder hrother as fourth 
tronet, 1765; cr. Baron Selsey, 
94; G-room of the Bedchamber to 
3 Prince of Wales, 1751; Master 
the Robes, 1792-1808. 

5 Probably identical with the Mr. 
eton mentioned in letter to Mann, 
pt. 13, 1746. 


7 A woman of the town, after¬ 
wards married to David Ross, an 
actor. 

8 ‘Which Emily might 37ield to 
Evelyn's eyes.’ The beauty of Miss 
Evelyn is the subject of the con¬ 
cluding lines of the poem. 

Luttbr 227.—1 The old Duchess 
of Marlborough left £10,000 to 
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the obliging things you say to me please me vastly. I find 
I have enough of the author in me to be extremely sensible 
to flattery, and were I far enough gone to publish a mis¬ 
cellany, there would certainly be one copy to my honoured 
friend Henry Fox on Ms commending my verses* But seriously, 
my dear Sir, you alarm me, with talking of making those I 
sent you public. I never thought poetry excusable but in 
the manner I sent you mine, just to divert anybody one 
loves for half an hour—and I know I must love anybody, 
to put myself so much in their power for their diversion. 
But to make anything one writes, especially poetry, public, 
is giving everybody leave under one’s own hand to call one 
fool. You think me modest, but all my modesty is pride ; 
while I am unknown, I am as great as my own imagination 
pleases to make me; the instant I get into that dreadful 
Court of Bequests you talk of, I am as silly a fellow as 
Thomson or Glover,—you even reduce me to plead that 
foolish excuse against being published, which authors make 
to excuse themselves when they have published,—that their 
compositions were made in a hurry or extempore. Bigby 
will assure you that what I sent you was literally wrote in 
less than three hours; and, my dear Harry, I am not vain 
enough to think that I can write in three hours what would 
deserve to live three days. I will give you two more very 
material reasons for your suppressing my verses, and have 
done: one is, I don’t care to make all the women in England 
my enemies, but sixteen, as their resentments would prob¬ 
ably hurt me more than the gratitude of my goddesses 
would do me good, with all their charms; and the other 
reason is, that the conclusion of the poem is more particular 
than I would choose publicly to subscribe to. 

I am content with your approbation and Lady Caroline’s : 

Wi^m Pitt (a prominent member cognition of bis ‘noble defence , . . 
of tbe ‘Patriot’ opposition), in re- of the laws of England/ 
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ray tell her the reason I said so little of Lady Emily in 
etail was what the critics, a set of gentlemen she is happily 
ot acquainted with, say in excuse for the heroes of the epic 
oems, who are very little talked of in comparison with 
leir rivals, hut who are supposed to be celebrated enough, 
y surpassing those who are more amply commended; or 
ou may tell her what will be more familiar to her than 
Comer and Virgil, that if I had said Mrs. BetheP was the 
gliest woman in the world, I should not have specified her 
ose, her mouth, or her complexion. For the last line on 
tady Emily, which you don't understand, it only means 
lat it is a pity she is not as like Venus in being a mother, 
3 she is in the rest of her merits. 

I beg your pardon for troubling you with a second letter 
3 long, when I shall be in town the day after it, but I was 
0 anxious about your talkiug of making my verses public, 
bat I could not refrain a moment from begging you not. 
iigby has left his kindest love for you: he is gone to a 
ricket-match, from which your letter has saved me. You 
ave commended me so much, he begins to look on me in a 
ligher light, and even deigns to treat my leisure as sacred. 

I am, my dear Sir, and always shall be, if you will sup- 
ress my verses, 

Your moat obliged humble servant, 

Hokace Walpole. 

228. To Hobace Mann. 

Arlington Street, Aug. 1, 1746. 

1 AM this moment come from the conclusion of the greatest 
,nd most melancholy scene I ever yet saw! you will easily 
fuess it was the trials of the rebel Lords. As it was the 

2 Probably Anne, daughter of Sir Hugh Bethel, of Bise, and Walton 
f'ohn Coke, of BramhiU, Essex; m. Ab^y, Yorkshire. 


most interesting sight, it was the most solemn and fine: a 
coronation is a puppet-show, and all the splendour of it idle; 
but this sight at once feasted one’s eyes and engaged all 
one’s passions. It began last Monday; three parts of West¬ 
minster Hall were inclosed with galleries, and hung with 
scarlet; and the whole ceremony was conducted with the 
most awful solemnity and decency, except in the one point 
of leaving the prisoners at the bar, amidst the idle curiosity 
of some crowd, and even with the witnesses who had sworn 
against them, while the Lords adjourned to their own House 
to consult. Ho part of the royal family was there, which 
was a proper regard to the unhappy men, who were become 
their victims. One hundred and thirty-nine Lords were 
present, and made a noble sight on their benches frequent 
md fiMl The Chancellor^ was Lord High Steward; but 
though a most comely personage with a fine voice, his 
behaviour was mean, curiously searching for occasion to 
bow to the minister ® that is no peer, and constantly applying 
to the other ministers, in a manner, for their orders; and 
not even ready at the ceremonial. To the prisoners he was 
peevish; and instead of keeping up to the humane dignity 
of the law of England, whose character it is to point out 
favour to the criminal, he crossed them, and almost scolded 
at any offer they made towards defence. I had armed my¬ 
self with all the resolution I could, wdth the thought of their 
crimes and of the danger past, and was assisted by the sight 
of the Marquis of Lothian® in weepers for his son^ who fell 
at Culloden—but the first appearance of the prisoners 
shocked me! their behaviour melted me! Lord Kilmarnock 
and Lord Cromartie are both past forty, but look younger. 
Lord Kilmarnock is tall and slender, with an extreme fine 

Le-tteb 228.—J Sir Philip Yorke, third Marqtda of liothian; Lord 
Lord Hardwicke. Walpole. Clerk Register, 1739-66. 

2 Henry Pelham. Walpole, ^ Lord Robert Kerr. 

3 William Kerr (ciro, 1690-1767), 
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person : his behaviour a most just mixture between dignity 
and submission; if in anything to be reprehended, a little 
affected, and his hair too exactly dressed for a man in his 
situation; but when I say this, it is not to find fault with 
him, but to show how little fault there was to be found. 
Lord Cromartie is an indifferent figure, appeared much 
dejected, and rather sullen : he dropped a few tears the first 
day, and swooned as soon as he got back to his cell. For 
Lord Balmerino, he is the most natural brave old fellow 
I ever saw: the highest intrepidity, even to indifference. 
At the bar he behaved like a soldier and a man; in the 
intervals of form, with carelessness and humour. He 
pressed extremely to have his wife, his pretty Peggy with 
him in the Tower. But the instant she came to him, he 
stripped her and went to bed. Lady Cromartie only sees 
her husband through the grate, not choosing to be shut up 
with him, as she thinks she can serve him better by her 
intercession without: she is big with child and very hand¬ 
some; so are their daughters. When they were to be 
brought from the Tower in separate coaches, there was some 
dispute in which the axe must go—old Balmerino cried, 
‘ Come, come, put it with me.’ At the bar, he plays with 
his fingers upon the axe, while he talks to the gentleman- 
gaoler ; and one day somebody coming up to listen, he took 
the blade and held it like a fan between their faces. During 
the trial, a little boy was near him, but not tall enough to 
see; he made room for the child and placed him near 
himself. 

When the trial began, the two Earls pleaded guilty; 
Balmerino not guilty, saying he could prove his not being 
at the taking of the castle of Carlisle, as was laid in the 
indictment. Then the King’s counsel opened, and Serjeant 

^ Margaret, daughter of Captain Chalmers i m. Arthur Elphinstone, sixth 
Baron Balmerino. 
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Skinner® pronounced the most absurd speech imaginable; 
and mentioned the Duke of Perth, ^ who,’ said he, ^ I see by 
the papers is dead"^.’ Then some witnesses were examined, 
whom afterwards the old hero shook cordially by the hand. 
The Lords withdrew to their House, and returning, demanded 
of the judges, whether one point not being proved, though 
all the rest were, the indictment was false ? to which they 
unanimously answered in the negative. Then the Lord 
High Steward asked the Peers severally, whether Lord 
Balmerino was guilty! All said, ' guilty upon honour,’ and 
then adjourned, the prisoner having begged pardon for giving 
them so much trouble. While the Lords were withdrawn, 
the Solicitor-General Murray (brother of the Pretender’s 
minister®) officiously and insolently went up to Lord Bal¬ 
merino, and asked him, how he could give the Lords so 
much trouble, when his solicitor had informed him that his 
plea could be of no use to him? Balmerino asked the 
bystanders who this person was? and being told, he said, 
‘ Oh, Mr. Murray! I am extremely glad to see you; I have 
been with several of your relations; the good lady, your 
mother®, was of great use to us at Perth.’ Are not you 
charmed with this speech ? how just it was! As he went 
away, he said, ^They call me Jacobite; I am no more a 
Jacobite than any that tried me: but if the Great Mogul 
had set up his standard, I should have followed it, for I 
could not starve.’ The worst of his case is, that after the 
battle of Dunblain^®, having a company in the Duke of 
Argyll’s regiment, he deserted with it to the rebels, and has 
since been pardoned. Lord Kilmarnock is a Presbyterian, 


8 Matthe-w Skinner (1689-1749), 
Recorder of Oxford, 1721-49 ; Chief 
Jnstice of Chester, 1738-49. 

He died (May 13,1746) on hoard 
the frigate which was conveying him 
to France. 


® Lord Bimbar. WalpdU, 

9 Margery (d. 1746), daughter of 
David Scott, of Scotstarvet, Fife ,* 
m. (1688) David Murray, fifth Vis¬ 
count Stormont. 

10 On Hov. 15,1716. 
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vdth four earldoms in him, but so poor since Lord 
Wilmington’s stopping a pension that my father had given 
lim, that he often wanted a dinner. Lord Cromartie was 
eceiver of the rents of the King’s second son in Scotland, 
vhich, it was understood, he should not account for; and 
)y that means had six hundred a year from the Government: 
liord Elibank a very prating, impertinent Jacobite, was 
)Ound for him in nine thousand pounds, f(?r which the Duke 
s determined to sue him. 

When the Peers were going to vote, Lord Foley with- 
irew, as too well a wisher; Lord Morayas nephew of 
Lord Balmerino—and Lord Stair,—as, I believe, uncle to 
ais great-grandfather. Lord Windsor, very affectedly, said, 

'I am sorry I must say, guilty u^on my honour’ Lord 
Stamford would not answer to the name of Henry^ having 
been christened Harry —what a great way of thinking on 
3uch an occasion! I was diverted too with old Korsa, the 
father of my brother’s concubine, an old Jew that kept a 
tavern; my brother, as Auditor of the Exchequer, has 
a gallery along one whole side of the court; I said, ^ I really 
feel for the prisoners ! ’ old Issachar replied, ‘ Feel for them! ^ 
pray, if they had succeeded, what would have become of all 
us 9 ’ When my Lady Townshend heard her husband vote, 
she said, ^ I always knew my Lord was guilty^ but I never 
thought he would own it upon Ms honour.’ Lord Balmerino 
said, that one of his reasons for pleading not guilty, was, that 
so many ladies might not be disappointed of their show. 

On Wednesday they were again brought to Westminster 


U Kilmarnock, ErroU, Callander, 
and liinlitligo'w. 

Patrick Murray (1703-1778), 
fifth. Baron Elibank; served in the 
army. He is mentioned in Royal 
and, No'bU Avtliora as the author of 
some tracts. 

IS Thomas Eoley (1708-1766), 


second Baron Eoley. 

James Stuart (circ. 1708-1767), 
eighth Earl of Moray; his mother 
was sister of Lord Balmerino. 

15 Harry Grey (1715-1768), fourth 
Earl of Stamford. 

15 Charles Townshend (1700-1764), 
third Viscount Townshend, 
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Hall, to receive sentence ; and being asked what they had to 
say, Lord Kilmarnock, with a fine voice, read a very fine 
speech, confessing the extent of his crime, but offering his 
principles as some alleviation, having his eldest son^'^ (his 
second^® unluckily was with him), in the Duke’s army, 
fighting for the liberties of Ms country at Gulloden, where Ms 
unhayipy father was in arms to destroy them* He insisted 
much on his tenderness to the English prisoners, which 
some deny, and say that he was the man who proposed 
their being put to death, when General Stapleton urged that 
he was come to fight, and not to butcher; and that if they 
acted any such barbarity, he would leave them with all his 
men. He very artfully mentioned Van Hoey’s letter, and 
said how much he should scorn to owe his life to such inter¬ 
cession. Lord Cromartie spoke much shorter, and so low, 
that he was not heard but by those who sat very near him ; 
but they prefer his speech to the other. He mentioned his 
misfortune in having drawn in his eldest son, who is prisoner 
with him; and concluded with saying, ‘ If no part of this 
bitter cup must pass from me, not mine, O God, but Thy will 
be done! ’ If he had pleaded not guilty j there was ready to 
be produced against him a paper signed with his own hand, 
for putting the Enghsh prisoners to death. 

Lord Leicester went up to the Duke of Newcastle, and 
said, ‘I never heard so great an orator as Lord Kilmarnock ! 
if I was your Grace, I would pardon him, and make him 
Faymasier^^J 

That morning a paper had been sent to the Lieutenant of 


James Bc^rd, afterwards Hay 
(17^—1778), Lord Boyd | on hiw 
father's death he succeeded to the 
fkmfly estates, but not to the earldom 
of Kilmarnock, which was attainted; 
succeeded his great-aunt as fifteenth 
Bari of Brroll, 1768; officiated as 
High Oonstable of Scotland at the 


Coronation of George IH. 

18 Hon. Charles Boyd (d. 1782), 
who escaped to France. 

18 Alluding to Mr. Pitt, who had 
lately been preferred to that post, 
from the fear the ministry had of 
his abusive eloquence. Walpole, 
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the Tower for the prisoners ; he gave it to Lord Cornwallis 
the governor, who carried it to the House of Lords. It was 
a plea for the prisoners, objecting that the late Act for regu¬ 
lating the trials of rebels did not take place till after their 
crime was committed. The Lords very tenderly and rightly 
sent this plea to them, of which, as you have seen, the two 
Earls did not make use; but old Balmerino did, and demanded 
counsel on it. The High Steward, almost in a passion, told 
him, that when he had been offered counsel, he did not 
accept it. Do but think on the ridicule of sending them 
the plea, and then denying them counsel on it! The Duke 
of Newcastle, who never lets slip an opportunity of being 
absurd, took it up as a ministerial point, in defence of his 
creature the Chancellor; but Lord Granville moved, according 
to order, to adjourn to debate in the chamber of Parliament, 
where the Duke of Bedford and many others spoke warmly 
for their having counsel; and it was granted. I said their^ 
because the plea would have saved them all, and affected 
nine rebels who had been hanged that very morning; 
particularly one Morgan a poetical lawyer. Lord Balmerino 
asked for Forester and Wilbraham ; the latter a very able 
lawyer in the House of Commons, who, the Chancellor said 
privately, he was sure would as soon be hanged as plead 
such a cause. But he came as counsel to-day (the third day), 
when Lord Balmerino gave up his plea as invalid, and sub¬ 
mitted, without any speech. The High Steward then made 
his, very long and very poor, with only one or two good 
passages; and then pronounced sentence! 

Great intercession is made for the two earls: Duke 
Hamilton*^, who has never been at court, designs to kiss 


20 Charles OomwaJlis (1700-1762), 
fifth Baron and(1763) first Earl Corn¬ 
wallis; G-overnor of the Tower of 
London, 1740-62, 

21 Thomas David Morgan, whose 
head was set np on Temple Bar. 


22 Handle Wilbraham, M.P. for 
Newcastle - nnder - Lyne ; Deputy 
StewaJ*d of the University of Oxford. 

23 James Hamilton (1724-1768), 
sixth Duke of Hamilton. 
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the King’s hand, and ask Lord Kilmarnock’s life. The 
King is much inclined to some mercy; but the Duke, who 
has not so much of Csesar after a victory, as in gaining it, is 
for the utmost severity, It was lately proposed in the Git}’’ 
to present him with the freedom of some company; one of 
the aldermen said aloud, * Then let it be of the Butchers I ’ 
The Scotch and his Royal Highness are not at all guarded 
in their expressions of each other. When he went to Edin¬ 
burgh, on his pursuit of the rebels, they would not admit 
his guards, alleging that it was contrary to their privileges ; 
but they rode in, sword in hand ; and the Duke, very justly 
incensed, refused to see any of the magistrates. He came 
with the utmost expedition to town, in order for Flanders ; 
but found that the court of Vienna had already sent Prince 
Charles thither, without the least notification, at which both 
King and Duke are greatly offended. When the latter waited 
on his brother, the Prince carried him into a room that hangs 
over the wall of St. James’s Park, and stood there with his 
arm about his neck, to charm the gazing mob. 

Murray, the Pretender’s secretary, has made ample con¬ 
fessions : the Earl of Traquair and Dr. Barry, a physician, 
are apprehended, and more warrants are out j so much for 
rebels! Your friend, Lord Sandwich, is instantly going 
ambassador to Holland, to pray the Dutch to build more 
ships. I have received yours of July 19th, but you see 
have no more room left, only to say, that I conceive a good 
idea of my eagle, though the seal is a bad one. Adieu ! 

P.S. I have not room to say anything to the Tesi till next 
post; but, unless she will sing gratis, would advise her to 
drop this thought. 

2* Charles Stewart (d. 1764), fifth Earl of Traqnair. 
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329. To GtEOege Montagu. 

DeaB GeoeGE, Arlington Street, Aug. 2, 1746. 

You have lost nothing by missing yesterday at the trials, 
but a little additional contempt for the High Steward ; and 
even that is recoverable, as his long paltry speech is to be 
printed; for which, and for thanks for it, Lord Lincoln 
moved the House of Lords. Somebody said to Sir Charles 
Windham, ^ Oh! you don’t think Lord Hardwicke’s speech 
good, because you have read Lord Cowper’s^’—' No,’ replied 
he; ^ but I do think it tolerable, because I heard Serjeant 
Skinner’s.’ Poor brave old Balmerino retracted his plea, 
asked pardon, and desired the Lords to intercede for mercy. 
As he returned to the Tower, he stopped the coach at 
Charing Cross to buy honey-blobs, as the Scotch call goose¬ 
berries. He says he is extremely afraid Lord Kilmarnock 
will not behave well. The Duke said publicly at his levee, 
that the latter proposed the murdering the English prisoners. 
His Highness was to have given Peggy Banks a ball last 
night; but was persuaded to defer it, as it would have rather 
looked like an insult on the prisoners, the very day their 
sentence was passed. George Selwyn says that he had begged 
Sir William Saunderson ^ to get him the Lord High Steward’s 
wand, after it was broke, as a curiosity; but that he behaved 
so like an attorney the first day, and so like a pettifogger the 
second, that he would not take it to light his fire with: 
I don’t believe my Lady Hardwicke is so high-minded. 

Your cousin Sandwich is certainly going on embassy to 
Holland. I don’t know whether it is to qualify him, by 
new dignity, for the head of the Admiralty, or whether 
(which is more agreeable to present policy) to satisfy him 

Letter 229. —i William Coxyper 2 Second Baronet, of Oombe,G-rGen- 
(oiro. 1665-1723), first Earl Cowper, wich; Gentleman TJslier of the Black 
who acted as Brgh Steward at the Rod; d. 1764. 
trial of the rebel lords in 1716, 
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instead of it. I know when Lord Malton, who was a young 
earl, asked for the Garter, to stop his pretensions, they— 
made him a marquis When Lord Brook, who is likely to 
have ten sons, though he has none yet, asked to have his 
barony settled on his daughters, they refused him with an 
earldom; and they professed making Pitt Paymaster, in 
order to silence the avidity of his faction. 

Dear George, I am afraid I shall not be in your neighbour¬ 
hood, as I promised myself. Sir Charles Williams has let 
his house. I wish you would one day whisk over and look 
at Hurley House. The enclosed advertisement makes it 
sound pretty, though I am afraid too large for me. Do 
look at it impartially: don’t be struck at first sight with 
any hrave old wmdows ; but be so good to inquire the rent, 
and if I can have it for a year, and with any furniture. 

I have not had time to copy out the verses, but you shall 
have them soon. Adieu, with my compliments to your 
sisters. 

Yours ever, 

H. W. 


230, To GEonaE Montaou. 

Dear GeoROE, Arlington street, Aug. 5, 1746. 

Though I can’t this week accept your invitation, I can 
prove to you that I am most desirous of passing my time 
with you, and therefore en attendant Hurley House, if you 
can find me out any clean, little house in Windsor, ready 
furnished, that is not absolutely in the middle of the town, 
but near you, I shall be glad to take it for three or four 
months. I have been about Sir Eobert Eich’s, but they will 
only sell it. 

I am as far from guessing why they send Sandwich in 
embassy, as you are; and, when I recollect of what various 

3 Of Rockinghain. 
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materials our late ambassadors have been composed, Lord 
Stair, Lord Granville, and Lord Chesterfield \ I can only 
say, ^ex quovis ligno fit Mercurius,' 

Murray ^ has certainly been discovering, and warrants are 
out ; but I don’t yet know who are to be their prize. I begin 
to think that the ministry had really no intelligence till now. 
I before thought they had, but durst not use it. Apropos to 
not daring ; I went t’other night to look at my poor favourite 
Chelsea for the little mad Newcastle * is gone to be dipped 
in the sea. In one of the rooms is a bed for her Duke, 
and a press bed for his footman; for he never dares lie 
alone, and, till he was married, had always a servant set 
up with him. 

Lady Cromartie presented her petition to the King last 
Sunday. He was very civil to her, but would not at all 
give her any hopes. She swooned away as soon as he was 
gone. Lord Cornwallis told me that her lord weeps every 
time anything of his fate is mentioned to him. Old 
Balmerino keeps up his spirits to the same pitch of gaiety. 
In the cell at Westminster he showed Lord Kilmarnock 
how he must lay his head; bid him not winch, lest the 
stroke should cut his skuU or his shoulders, and advised 
him to bite his lips. As they were to return, he begged 
they might have another bottle together, as they should 

never meet any more till-, and then pointed to his 

neck. At getting into the coach, he said to the gaoler, 

^ Take care, or you will break my shins with this damned 
axe.’ 

1 must tell you a ton-mot of George Selwyn’s at the trial. 
He saw Bethel’s sharp visage looking wistfully at the rebel 

Lbttsr 230. -- 1 These names * Lady Henrietta G-odolphin (d. 
have been erased in the MS., hut can 1776), eldest daughter and co-heir of 
stUl be read. second Earl of G^dolphin; m. (1717) 

2 John Murray of Broughton. Thomas Pelham HoUes, Dnke of 

3 Where Sir Eobert Walpole had Hewcastle. 
had what was then a country house. 
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lords; he said, ‘What a shame it is to turn her face to 
the prisoners till they are condemned.’ If you have a mind 
for a true foreign idea, one of the foreign ministers said at 
the trial to another, ‘Vraiment cela est auguste.’ ‘Oui,’ 
replied t’other, ‘cela est auguste, cela est vrai, mais cela 
n’est pas royal! ’ 

I am assured that the old Countess of Errol ® made her 
son Lord Kilmarnock go into the Eebellion on pain of 
disinheriting him, I don’t know whether I told you that 
the man at the tennis-court protests that he has known him 
dine with the man that sells pamphlets at Storey’s Gate; 
‘and,’ says he, ‘he would often have been glad if I would 
have taken him home to dinner.’ He was certainly 
so poor, that in one of his wife’s intercepted letters she 
tells him she has plagued their steward for a fortnight for 
money, and can get but three shillings. Can one help 
pitying such distress? I am vastly softened, too, about 
old Balmerino’s relapse, for his pardon was only granted 
him to engage his brother’s ® vote at the election of Scotch 
peers. 

My Lord Chancellor has had a thousand pound in present 
for his High Stewardship, and has got the reversion of Clerk 
of the Crown (twelve hundred a year) for his second son — 
what a long time it will be before his posterity are drove 
into rebellion for want, like Lord Kilmarnock! 


fi I/ady Mary Hay (d. 1758), eldest 
datigliter of twelfth Earl of ErroU, 
iracceeded her brother as suo jure 
Countess of ErroU, 1717 j m. Hon. 
Alexander Falconer, brother of fifth 
Baron Falconer. She was not Lord 
Kilmarnock’s mother, but Ms wife’s 
aunt. 

® John Elphinstone (1676-1746), 
fifth Baron Balmerino. 

’ Hon. Charles Yorke (1722-1770), 
second son of first Earl of Hard¬ 
wicks ; M.P. for Beigate; Solicitor- 
G-eneral, 1756; Attorney-Q-eneral, 


1761-63. In January, 1770, at the 
urgent req[uest of G-eorge III, he ac¬ 
cepted the ofidce of Lord Chancellor 
in Lord North’s administration, an 
office which he had twice refused at 
the bidding of his party. In conse¬ 
quence, it is supposed, of the bitter 
reproaches of his family and friends, 
he is said to have ended his own 
life three days after taking the oath 
as Lord Chancellor, and before the 
Great Seal had been affixed to the 
patent creating him Lord Morden. 
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The Duke gave his ball last night to Peggy Banks at 
Vauxhalk It was to pique my Lady Eochford, in return 
for the Prince of Hesse. I saw the company get into their 
barges at Whitehall Stairs, as I was going myself, and just 
then passed by two City Companies in their great barges, 
who had been a swan-hopping ®. They laid by and played 
^ God save our noble King,’ and altogether it was a mighty 
pretty show. When they came to Vauxhall, there were 
assembled about five-and-twenty hundred people, besides 
crowds without They huzzaed, and surrounded him so, 
that he was forced to retreat into the ball-room. He was 
very near being drowned t’other night going from Kanelagh 
to Vauxhall by a politeness of Lord Cathoart’s®, who, 
stepping on the side of the boat to lend his arm, overset it, 
and both fell into the water up to their chins. 

I have not yet got Sir Charles’s ode ,* when I have, you 
shall see it—here are my own lines. Good night I 

Yours ever, 

H, W. 


231. To Georoe Montagu. 

The Christopher—Lord I how 
great I used to think any¬ 
body just landed at the 
Christopher ! But here are 
no boys for me to send for 1 

Here I am, like Noah, just returned into his old world 
again, with all sorts of queer feels about me.—^By the way, 


8 A corruptioH of ‘ swan-npping,’ 
the ‘taking-up,’ in the month of 
August, of the young swans be¬ 
longing to the City Companies on 
the ‘l^ames, for the purpose of 
marking them. 

9 Charles Schaw Cathoart (1721- 
1776), ninth Baron Oathcart; served 
in the army; severely wounded at 


the battle of Eontenoy, where he 
acted as A.D.O. to Duke of Cumber¬ 
land ; hostage in Erance, 1748-49; 
Lieutenant-General, 1760; Ambas¬ 
sador at St, Petersburg, 1768-71. 

Lettkr 231.—^Wrongly placed by 
0. amongst letters of 1737. (See 
Notes and Queries^ Sept. 28, 1899.) 
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the clock strikes the old cracked sound—I recollect so much, 
and remember so little, and want to play about, and am so 
afraid of my playfellows, and am ready to shirk Ashton, and 
can’t help making fun of myself, and envy a dame over the 
way, that has just locked in her boarders, and is going to sit 
down in a little hot parlour to a very bad supper, so com¬ 
fortably ! and I could be so jolly a dog if I did not /at, which, 
by the way, is the first time the word was ever applicable to 
me. In short, I should be out of all hounds if I was to tell 
you half I feel, how young again I am one minute, and how 
old the next.—But do come and feel with me, when you will, 
to-morrow—for to-night I have so bad a bed that you will 
think I deserve to be flogged. Adieu ! If I don’t compose 
myself a little before Sunday morning, when Ashton is to 
preach\ I shall certainly he in a hill for laughing at church; 
but how to help it, to see him in the pulpit, when the last 
time I saw him here, was standing up fimTdng over against 
a conduct® to be catechized. 

Good night; yours, &c., 

Hor. Walpole. 


232. To George Montagu. 


Dear George, Arlington Street, Aug. 11, 174G. 

I have seen Mr. Jordan, and have taken his house ^ at 
forty guineas a year, but I am to pay taxes. Shall I now 
accept your offer of being at the trouble of giving orders for 
the airing it? I have desired the landlord will order the 
key to be delivered to you, and Ashton will assist you. 
Furniture, I find, I have in abundance, which I shall send 


1 Thomas Ashton became a Fellow 
of Eton in 1746. 

® Printed conduit in aU previous 
editions. Conduct is ‘still used as 


the name of the chaplains at Eton 
CoUege.’ {N.E.B.) 

XinTTBR 232.—Within the pre¬ 
cincts of Windsor Castle. 
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lown immediately ) but shall not be able to be at Windsor 
it the quivering dame’s before to-morrow se’nnight, as the 
■ebel lords are not to be executed till next Monday. I shall 
itay till that is over, though I don’t believe I shall see it. 
jord Cromartie is reprieved for a pardon. If wives and 
hildren become an argument for saving rebels, they will 
ease to be a reason against their going into rebellion, 
jady Caroline Titzroy’s execution^ is certainly to-night. 

! dare say she will follow Lord Balmerino’s advice to Lord 
Olmarnock, and not winch. 

Lord Sandwich has made Mr. Keith^ his secretary. I don’t 
)elieve the founder of your race, the great Quu, of Habiculeo, 
V'ould have chosen his secretary from California. 

1 would willingly return the civilities and pasties you laid 
ipon me at Windsor—do command me—in what can I serve 
^ou ? Shall I get you an earldom ? Don’t think it will be 
^ny trouble; there is nothing easier or cheaper.—Lord Hobart 
^nd Lord Fitzwilliam are both to be earls to-morrow: the 
ormer, of Buckingham; the latter, by his already title— 

! suppose Lord Malton will be a duke—he has had no new 
)eerage this fortnight. Adieu! my compliments to the 
drtuous ladies, Arabella and Hounsibella Quus. 

Yours ever, 

H. W. 

P.S. Here is an order for the key. 

233. To Hoeace Mann. 

’ Arlington Street, Aug. 12, 1746. 

To begin with the Tesi; she is mad if she desires to come 
lither. I hate long histories, and so will only tell you in 

2 Her znarriage. sliire; Minister at Vienna, 1748-68 j 

3 Sobert Keith, fourth son of Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 1768- 
jolonel Keith, of Craig, Kincardine- 62; d. 1774. 
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a few words, that Lord Middlesex ^ took the opportunity of 
a rivalship between his own mistress, the Nardi, and the 
Violetta*^, the finest and most admired dancer in the world, 
to involve the whole menage of the Opera in the quarrel, 
and has paid nobody; but, like a true Lord of the Treasury, 
has shut up his own exchequer. The principal man-dancer 
was arrested for debt; to the composer his Lordship gave 
a bad note, not payable in two years, besides amercing him 
entirely three hundred pounds, on pretence of his siding with 
the Violette. If the Tesi likes this account— venga! venga! 

Did I tell you that your friend Lord Sandwich was sent 
ambassador to Holland ? He is: and that Lady Charlotte 
Fermor* was to be married to Mr. Finch*, the Vice- 
Chamberlain? She is. Mr. Finch is a comely black 
\ndower, without children, and heir to his brother Winchel- 
sea, who has no sons. The Countess-mother® has been in 
an embroil, (as we have often known her,) about carrying 
Miss Shelley, a bosom-friend, into the Peeresses’ place at the 
trials. Lord Granville, who is extremely fond of Lady 
Charlotte, has given her all her sister’s jewels, to the great 
discontent of his own daughters. She has five thousand 
pounds, and Mi*. Finch settles fifteen thousand pounds more 
upon her. Now we are upon the chapter of marriages, 
Lord Petersham * was last night married to one of our first 
beauties, Lady Caroline Fitzroy ; and Lord Coke ® is to have 
the youngest of the late Duke of Argyll’s daughters who is 
none of our beauties at all. 


Lkttkr 283. —1 Charles SackviUe, 
eldest son of Idonel, Duke of Dorset, 
a liord of the Treasury. Walpole. 

^ She 'was ai Oerman, and married 
Mr. Q-arriok, the celebrated actor. 
Walpole, 

* Second daughter of Thomats, Earl 
.of JPomfret, and sister of Lady Gran¬ 
ville. Wa^ol$, 

^ William Finch, brother of the 
Earl of Winohilsea, had been Am¬ 


bassador in Holland. Walpole, 

® LadyPomfrei 

® Son of the Earl of Harrington, 
Secretary of State. Walpole. 

~ Eldest daughter of Charles, Duke 
of Graffcon, Lord Chamberlain. Wal¬ 
pole. 

® Edward, only son of Thomas, 
Earl of Leicester. Walpole. 

® Lady Mary CampbeU. 
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Princess Louisa has already reached the object of her 
wish ever since she could speak, and is Queen of Denmark 
We have been a little lucky lately in the deaths of Kings, 
and promise ourselves great matters from the new monarch 
in Spain Princess Mary is coming over from Hesse to 
drink the Bath waters; that is the pretence for leaving her 
brutal husband, and for visiting the Duke and Princess 
Caroline, who love her extremely. She is of the softest, 
cnildest temper in the world. 

We know nothing certainly of the young Pretender, but 
:hat he is concealed in Scotland, and devoured wdth dis¬ 
tempers ; I really wonder how an Italian constitution can 
aave supported such rigours ! He has said, that ‘ he did not 
see what he had to be ashamed of; and that if he has lost 
:>ne battle, he had gained two.’ Old Lovat curses Cope and 
Hawley for the loss of those two, and says, if they had done 
bieir duty, he had never been in this scrape. Cope is 
actually going to be tried ; but Hawley, who is fifty times 
nore culpable, is saved by partiality: Cope miscarried by 
ncapacity ; Hawley, by insolence and carelessness. 

Lord Cromartie is reprieved; the Prince asked his life, 
ind his wife made great intercession, though when he was 
aken he was actually found in bed with Lady Sutherland. 
!)uke Hamilton’s intercession for Lord Kilmarnock has 
•ather hurried him to the block: he and Lord Balmerino 
Lre to die next Monday. Lord EHmarnock, with the greatest 
lobleness of soul, desired to have Lord Cromaiiie preferred 
o himself for pardon, if there could be but one saved; and 
jord Balmerino laments that he himself and Lord Lovat 
vere not taken at the same time; ^for then,’says he, ‘we 
night have been sacrificed, and those other two brave men 
sscaped.’ Indeed Lord Cromartie does not much deserve 
10 Her ImslDand had. just succeeded (1780-1746). 

0 the throne (as Frederick V) on the Ferdinand VI (1746-1769), who 

eath of his father, Christian VI succeeded his father Philip V. 
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tke epithet; for he wept whenever his execution was men¬ 
tioned. Balmerino is jolly with his pretty Peggy, . . . 
There is a remarkable story of him at the battle of Dun- 
blain, where the Duke of Argyll, his colonel, answered for 
him, on his being suspected. He behaved well; but as soon 
as we had gained the victory, went off with his troop to the 
Pretender; protesting that he had never feared death but 
that day, as he had been fighting against his conscience. 
Popularity has changed sides since the year '15, for now the 
City and the generality are very angry that so many rebels 
have been pardoned. Some of those taken at Carlisle 
dispersed papers at their execution, saying they forgave all 
men but three, the Elector of Hanover, the pretended Duke 
of Cumberland, and the Duke of Richmond, who signed the 
capitulation at Carlisle. 

Wish Mr. Hobart joy of his new lordship ; his father took 
his seat to-day as Earl of Buckingham: Lord Fitzwilliam 
is made an English earl with him, by his old title. Lord 
Tankerville goes governor to Jamaica a cruel method 
of recruiting a prodigal nobleman’s broken fortune, by send¬ 
ing him to pillage a province ! Adieu! 

P.S. I have taken a pretty house at Windsor, and am 
going thither for the remainder of the summer. 

234 To Geobge Montaou. 

DeaB Georue, Arlington Street, Aug. 16, 1746. 

I shall be with you on Tuesday night, and since you are 
so good as to be my Eowland White \ must beg my apart¬ 
ment at the quivering dame’s may be aired for me. My 

Passage omitted. 

Charles Bennett (1697-1763), 
second Earl of Tankerville. 

This did not happen. Walpole, 


XiETncR 234.—1 A steward and 
correspondent of Robert Sidney, first 
Earl of Leicester, of that family. 
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caravan sets out with all my household stuff on Monday ; 
but I have heard nothing of your sister's hamper, nor do 
I know how to send the bantams by it, but will leave them 
here till I am more settled under the shade of my own 
mulberry-tree. 

I have been this morning at the Tower, and passed 
under the neW heads at Temple Bar, where people make a 
trade of letting spying-glasses at a halfpenny a look. Old 
Lovat arrived last night, I saw Murray, Lord Derwent- 
water, Lord Traquair, Lord Cromartie and his son, and 
the Lord Provost ® at their respective windows. The other 
two wretched Lords are in dismal towers, and they have 
stopped up one of old Balmerino’s windows because he'" 
talked to the populace ; and now he has only one, which 
looks directly upon all the scaffolding. They brought in 
the death-warrant at his dinner. His wife fainted. He 
said, 'Lieutenant, with your damned warrant you have 
spoiled my Lady’s stomach.’ He has wrote a sensible letter 
to the Duke to beg his intercession, and the Duke has given 
it to the King; but gave a much colder answer to Duke 
Hamilton, who went to beg it for Lord Kilmarnock: he 
told him the affair was in the King’s hands, and that he 
had nothing to do with it. Lord Kilmarnock, who has 
hitherto kept up his spirits, grows extremely terrified. It 
will be difficult to make you believe to what heights of 
affectation or extravagance my Lady Townshend carries her 
passion for my Lord Kilmarnock, whom she never saw but 
at the bar of his trial, and was smit with his falling 
shoulders. She has been under his window; sends mes¬ 
sages to him; has got his dog and his snuff-box; has taken 
lodgings out of town for to-morrow and Monday night, 
and then goes to Greenwich; forswears conversing with the 


2 Of EdinburglL 
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bloody English, and has taken a French master. She 
insisted on Lord Hei’vey’s promising her he would not 
sleep a whole night for my Lord Kilmarnock, ‘and in 
return,* says she, ‘never trust me more if I am not as 
yellow as a-jonquil for him.* She said gi‘avely t’other day, 
‘ Since I saw my Lord Kilmarnock, I really think no more 
of Sir Harry Nisbett than if there was no such man in the 
world.* But of all her flights, yesterday was the strongest. 
George Selwyn dined with her, and not thinking her 
affliction so entirely serious as she pretends, talked rather 
jokingly of the execution. She burst into a flood of tears 
and rage; told him she now believed all his father and 
mother had said of him; and with a thousand other re¬ 
proaches flung upstairs. George coolly took Mrs. Dorcas, 
her woman, and made her sit down to finish the bottle: 
‘ And pray, sir,’ said Dorcas, ‘ do you think my Lady will be 
prevailed upon to let me go see this execution ? I have a 
friend that has promised to take care of me, and I can he in 
the Tower the night before.’—My Lady has quarrelled with 
Sir Charles Windham for calling the two Lords malefactors. 
—The idea seems to be general; for ’tis said Lord Cromartie 
is to be transported, which diverts me for the dignity of the 
peerage. The ministry really gave it as a reason against 
their casting lots for pardon, that it was below their dignity. 
I did not know but that might proceed from Balmerino’s 
not being an earl; and therefore, now their hand is in, 
would have them make him one. 

You will see in the papers the second great victory at 
Placentia*, There are papers pasted in several parts of the 
town, threatening your cousin Sandwich’s head if he makes 
a dishonourable peace. 


® On AxLg. 10 (N.S.) tke Austrians Tidone. In consequence of this 
under Marshal Sotta dafeatcd the victory Placentia surrendered to the 
French and Spaniards on the river Austrians, 
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I will bring you down Sir Charles Williams’s new Ode 
on the Manchester \ Adieu! 


Yours ever, 


H. W. 


235. To Hobaoe Mann. 

Windsor, Aug. 21, 1746. 

You will perceive by my date that I am got into a new 
scene, and that I am retired hither like an old summer 
dowager; only that I have no toad-eater to take the air 
with me in the back part of my lozenge-coach^, and to be 
scolded. I have taken a small house here within the castle, 
and propose spending the greatest part of every week here 
till the Parliament meets; but my jaunts to town will 
prevent my news from being quite provincial and marvel¬ 
lous. Then I promise you, I will go to no races nor 
assemblies, nor make comments upon couples that come in 
chaises to the White Hart. 

I came from town ( for take notice, I put this place upon 
myself for the country) the day after the execution of the 
rebel lords: I was not at it, but had two persons come 
to me directly who were at the next house to the scaffold: 
and I saw another who was upon it, so that you may depend 
upon my accounts. 

Just before they came out of the Tower, Lord Balmerino 
drank a bumper to King James’s health. As the clock 
struck ten, they came forth on foot, Lord Eolmarnock all in 
black, his hair unpowdered in a bag, supported by Porster 
the great Presbyterian, and by Mr. Home, a young clergy¬ 
man, his friend. Lord Balmerino followed, alone, in a blue 
coat, turned up with red, (his rebellious regimentals,) a flannel 

* The Bucliess of Manchester. 2 James Foster (1697-1763), 

Lstt£r 235_1 The arms of madden pastor of the independent church at 

ladies and -widows are home on a Pinners’ HaU. 
lozenge. 
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waistcoat, and his shroud beneath; their hearses following. 
They were conducted to a house near the scaffold: the room 
forwards had benches for spectators, in the second Lord 
Ejlmarnock was put, and in the third backwards Lord 
Balmerino; all three chambers hung with black. Here 
they parted! Balmerino embraced the other, and said, 
‘My lord, I wish I could suffer for both!’ He had scarce 
left him, before he desired again to see him, and then asked 
him, ‘ My Lord Kilmarnock, do you know anything of the 
resolution taken in our army, the day before the battle of 
Culloden, to put the English prisoners to death?’ He 
replied, ‘ My Lord, I was not present; but since I came 
hither, I have had all the reason in the world to believe 
that there was such order taken; and I hear the Duke has 
the pocket-book with the order.’ Balmerino answered, ‘It 
was a lie raised to excuse their barbarity to us.’—Take 
notice, that the Duke’s charging this on Lord Kilmarnock 
(certainly on misinformation) decided this unhappy man’s 
fate! The most now pretended is, that it would have come 
to Lord Kilmarnock’s turn to have given the word for the 
slaughter, as lieutenant-general, with the patent for which 
he was immediately drawn into the Kebellion, after having 
been staggered by his wife her mother his own poverty, 
and the defeat of Cope. He remained an hour and a half in 
the house, and shed tears. At last he came to the scaffold, 
certainly much terrified, but with a resolution that pre¬ 
vented his behaving in the least meanly or unlike a gentle¬ 
man. He took no notice of the crowd, only to desire that 
the baize might be lifted up from the rails, that the mob might 
see the spectacle. He stood and prayed some time with 
Forster, who wept over him, exhorted and encouraged him. 

s Lady Anne Livingston, daughter 4 The Countess of Jarrell is meant, 
and heir of fifth Earl of Linlithgow; See letter to Monta g u of Aug. 5, 
m. William Boyd, fourth Earl - of 1746. 

Kilmarnock; d, 1747. 
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3e delivered a long speech to the Sheriff, and with a noble 
nanliness stuck to the recantation he had made at his trial; 
leclaring he wished that all who embarked in the same 
ause might meet the same fate. He then took off his bag, 
oat and waistcoat, with great composure, and after some 
rouble put on a napkin-cap, and then several times tried 
he block; the executioner, who was in white, with a 
vhite apron, out of tenderness concealing the axe behind 
limself. At last the Earl knelt down, with a visible un¬ 
willingness to depart, and after five minutes dropped his 
handkerchief, the signal, and his head was cut off at once, 
)nly hanging by a bit of skin, aiid was received in a scarlet 
doth by four of the undertaker’s men kneeling, who 
wrapped it up and put it into the coffin with the body; 
orders having been given not to expose the heads, as used 
:o be the custom. 

The scaffold was immediately new-strewed with sawdust, 
she block new-covered, the executioner new-dressed, and 
\ new axe brought. Then came old Balmerino, treading 
with the air of a general. As soon as he mounted the 
scaffold, he read the inscription on his coffin, as he did 
again afterwards: he then surveyed the spectators, who 
were in amazing numbers, even upon masts of ships in the 
river; and pulling out his spectacles read a treasonable 
speech, which he delivered to the Sheriff, and said the 
young Pretender was so sweet a Prince, that flesh and 
blood could not resist following him; and lying down to 
try the block, he said, ^ If I had a thousand lives, I would 
lay them all down here in the same cause.’ He said, if he 
had not taken the sacrament the day before, he would have 
knocked down Williamson, the Lieutenant of the Tower, for 
his ill usage of him. He took the axe and felt it, and asked 
the headsman how many blows he had given Lord Kilmar¬ 
nock ; and gave him three guineas. Two clergymen, who 
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attended him, coming up, he said, ‘ No, gentlemen, I believe 
you have already done me all the service you can.’ Then 
he went to the corner of the scaffold, and called very loud 
for the warder, to give him his perriwig, which he took off, 
and put on a night-cap of Scotch plaid, and then pulled off 
his coat and waistcoat and lay down; but being told he 
was on the wrong side, vaulted round, and immediately 
gave the sign by tossing up his arm, as if he were giving 
the signal for battle. He received three blows, but the first 
certainly took away all sensation. He was not a quarter 
of an hour on the scaffold; Lord Kilmarnock above half 
a one. Balmerino certainly died with the intrepidity of 
a hero, but with the insensibility of one too. As he walked 
from his prison to execution, seeing every window and top 
of house filled with spectators, he cried out, ‘Look, look, 
how they are all piled up like rotten oranges!’ 

My Lady Townshend, who fell in love with Lord Kilmar¬ 
nock at his trial, will go nowhere to dinner, for fear of 
meeting with a rebel-pie ; she says, everybody is so bloody- 
minded, that they eat rebels! The Prince of Wales, whose 
intercession saved Lord Cromartie, says he did it in return 
for old Sir W. ® (Lady Cromartie’s father), coming down out 
of his death-bed to vote against my father in the Chippen¬ 
ham election. If his Koyal Highness had not countenanced 
inveteracy like that of Sir Gordon, he would have no 
occasion to exert his gratitude now in favour of rebels. 
His brother has plucked a very useful feather out of the cap 
of the ministry, by forbidding any application for posts in 
the army to be made to anybody but himself: a resolution, 

I dare say, he will keep as strictly and minutely as he does 
the discipline and dress of the army. Adieu ! 

P.S. I have just received yours of Aug. 9th. You had not ' 

® Sir William G-ordon. 
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ten heard of the second great battle of Placentia, which 
IS already occasioned new instructions, or in effect, a recall 
jing sent after Lord Sandwich 

236. To Horace Mann. 

Windsor, Sept. 15, 1746. 

You have sent me Marquis Einuncini with as much 
crecy as if you had sent me a present. I was here: there 
me an exceedingly fair written and civil letter from you, 
kted last May: I comprehended by the formality of it, that 
was written for the person who brought it, not for the 
irson it was sent to. I have been to town on purpose to 
ait on him, and though you know he was not of my set, 
tt being of Florence, and recommended by you, and recol- 
sting how you used to cuddle over a bit of politics with 
e old Marquis^, I set myself to be wondrous civil to 
arquis Folco ; pray, faites valoir mapolitesse! You have no 
casion to let people know exactly the situation of my villa ; 
it talk of my stmdmg in campagna, and coming directly in 
lia di postaj to far mio dovere al Signor Marchesino. I stayed 
erally an entire week with him, earned him to see palaces 
d Eichmond Gardens and Park, and Chenevix’s shop, and 
iked a great deal to him aUe conversazioni It is a wretched 
ne for him; there is Mt a soul in town; no plays; and 
melagh shut up. may say I should have stayed 

ager with him, but i was obliged to return for fear of 
jing my vintage, I shall be in London again in a fort- 
^ht, and then I shall do more mdle gentilezze. Seriously, 
tvas glad to see him—after I had got over being sorry to 
3 him, (for vdth all the goodness of one's SoguxUn sogubut^ 

He was engaged in negotiations land, and Prime Minister to John 
ih a view to a peace, Gaston, the last Great Duke. TFixZ- 

jXTrjcB 236.—1 Marquis Rinnnoini, pole. 

) elder, had been envoy in Eng- 
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as the Japanese call the heart, you must own it is a little 
troublesome to be showing the tombs,) I asked him a thousand 
questions, rubbed up my old tarnished Italian, and inquired 
about fifty people that I had entirely forgot till his arrival. 
He told me some passages, that I don’t forgive you for not 
mentioning; your cicisdeatura, Sir, with the Antinora^; 
and Manelli’s^ marriage and jealousy: who consoles my 
illustrious mistress ^ ? Kinuncini has announced the future 
arrival of the Abbate Niccolini, the elder Pandolfini, and 
the younger Panciatici; these two last, you know, were 
friends of mine; I shall be extremely glad to see them. 

Your two last were of Aug. 23rd and 30th. In the latter 
you talk of the execution of the rebel lords, but don’t tell me 
whether you received my long history of their trials. Your 
Florentines guessed very rightly about my Lady O.’s reasons 
for not returning amongst you: she has picked up a Mr. 
Shirley®, no great genius—^but with all her affectation of 
parts, you know she never was delicate about the capacity of 
her lovers. This swain has so little pretensions to any kind 
of genius, that two years ago being to act in the Duke of 
Bedford’s company®, he kept back the play three weeks, 
because he could not get his part by heart, though it con¬ 
sisted but of seventeen lines and a half. With him she 
has retired to a villa near New Park, and lets her house 
in town. 

Your last letter only mentions the progress of the King of 
Sardinia towards Genoa: but there is an account actually 
arrived of his being master of it. It is very big news, and 
I hope will make us look a little haughty again: we are 


2 Sister of Madame Q-rifoni, Wal¬ 
pole. 

* Signor Ottavio Manelli had been 
oicisbeo of Madame Orifoni. Wal¬ 
pole. 

* Madame Orifoni, Walpole. 

® Sewallis Shirley, uncle of Earl 


Ferrers. Walpole, — Hon. Sewallis 
Shirley (1709--1766), fourteenth son 
of first Earl Ferrers j ComptroUet of 
the Household to Queen Charlo|^^ 
® The Duhe of Bedford an(^H|S 
friends acted several plays at 
bnrn. Walpole. 
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ag ourselves airs, and sending a secret expedition against 
ice; we don’t indeed own that it is in favour of the 
valier William Courtenaywho, you know, claims the 
m of France, and whom King William threatened them 
proclaim, when they proclaimed the Pretender; but 
lieve the Protestant Highlanders in the south of France 
ready to join him the moment he lands. There is one 
Watkyn Wilhams, a great Baron in Languedoc, and 
ir John Cotton, a Marquis of Dauphine®, who have 
iged to raise a great number of men, on the first de¬ 
cation that we make, 

think it begins to be believed that the Pretender’s son is 
to France®: pray, if he passes through Florence, make it 
greeable to him as you can, and introduce him to all my 
laintance. I don’t indeed know him myself, but h§ is 
irticular friend of my cousin Sir John Philipps^®, and of 
sister-in-law Lady 0., who will both take it extremely 
lly—besides, do, for your own sake ; you may make your 
36 with her this way; and if ever Lord Bath comes into 
^er, she will secure your remaining at Florence. Adieu! 


237. To Horace Mann. 

Windsor, Oct. 2, 1746. 

\y your own loss you may measure my joy at the receipt 
he dear Chutes \ I strolled to town one day last week, 
there I found them ! Poor creatures ! there they were! 


3ix WiUiani Courtenay, said to 
he right heir of Louis le Gros. 
re is a notion that at the corona- 
of a new King of Erance, the 
rtenays assert their pretensions, 
that the King of Eranoe says to 
a, ‘ Apr^s nous, vous.’ Walpole, 
IVo Jacohite knights of Wales 
Camhridgeshire. Walpole, 

He landed at Boscoff, near Mor- 


laix, on Sept. 29,1746. 

10 Sir J, Phillips, of Picton Castle 
in Pembrokeshire; a noted Jacobite. 
He was first cousin of Catherine 
Shorter, first wife of Sir Robert 
Walpole. Walpole, 

Letter 237.—John Chute and 
Francis Whitehed had been several 
years in Italy, chiefly at Florence., 
Walpole. 
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wondering at everything they saw, but with the difference 
from Englishmen that go abroad, of keeping their amaze¬ 
ment to themselves. They will tell you of wild dukes in 
the playhouse, of streets dirtier than forests, and of women 
more uncouth than the streets. I found them extremely 
surprised at not finding any ready-furnished palace built 
round two courts. I do all I can to reconcile their country 
to them; though seriously they have no affectation, and 
have nothing particular in them, but that they have nothing 
particular: a fault which the climate and their neighbours 
wiU soon correct. You may imagine how we have talked 
you over, and how I have inquired after the state of your 
wet-'brown-paperJiood, Mr. Chute adores you: do you know, 
that as well as I love you, I never found all those charms 
in you that he does ! I own this to you out of pure honesty, 
that you may love him as much as he deserves. I don’t 
know how he will succeed here, but to me he has more wit 
than anybody I know ^: he is altered, and I think, broken: 
Whitehed is grown leaner considerably, and is a very pretty 
gentleman. He did not reply to me as the Turcotti® did 
homiement to you, when you told her she was a little thinner: 
do you remember how she puffed and chuckled, and said, 
‘And indeed I think you are too.’ Mr. Whitehed was not 
so sensible of the blessing of decrease, as to conclude that 
it would be acceptable news even to shadows : he thinks me 
plumped out. I would fain have enticed them down hither, 
and promised we would live just as if we were at the King’s 
Arms in Via di Santo Spirito ^ i but they were obliged to go 


2 ‘He [Horace Walpole] is full, I 
assure you, of your panegyric. Hever 
anyl>ody Jiad so nauoli wit, as 
Mr. Chute (which is saying every¬ 
thing with him, you know) and Mr. 
Whd. is the finest young man that 
ever was imported/ (Gray to John 
Chute, Oct. 1746.) 


® A fine singer. Walpole. 

* Mr. Mann hired a large palace 
of the Manetti family at Florence 
in Via di Santo Spirito: foreign 
mini sters in Italy affix large shields 
with the arms of their sovereign 
over their door. Walpole. 
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'liez eux^ not pour se decrasser, but pour se crasser. I shall 
ntroduce them a tutte le mie conoscente, and shall try to 
nake questo paese as agreeable to them as possible; except in 
)ne point, for I have sworn never to tell Mr. Chute a word 
)f news, for then he will be writing it to you, and I shall 
lave nothing to say. This is a lucky resolution for you, my 
lear child, for between two friends one generally hears 
lothing; the one concludes that the other has told all. 

I have had two or three letters from you since I wrote. 
Dhe young Pretender is generally believed to have got off 
he 16th of last month: if he were not, with the zeal of the 
!)hutes, I believe they would go to Scotland to hunt him, and 
vould be impatient to send a limb to Cardinal Acquaviva 
tnd Monsignor Piccolomini. I quite gain a winter with 
hem, having had no expectation of them till spring. Adieu ! 

238. To THE Hon. Henry Seymour Conway. 

4y dear Harry, Windsor still, Oct. 3, 1746. 

You ask me if I am really grown a philosopher. Eeally 
; believe not; for I shall refer you to my practice rather 
han to my doctrine, and have really acquired what they 
mly pretend to seek, content. So far, indeed, I was a 
)hilosopher even when I lived in town, for then I was 
ontent too; and all the difference I can conceive between 
hose two opposite doctors was, that Aristippus loved 
jondon, and Diogenes Windsor: and if your master the 
)uke, whom I sincerely prefer to Alexander, and who 
ertainly can intercept more sunshine^, would but stand out 
if my way, which he is extremely in, while he lives in the 
^ark here^, I should love my little tub of forty pounds 
, year, more than my palace dans la rue des mmistres, with 

Letter 238. — ^ He was very fat. 

2 He was Ranger of Windsor Forest and Great Park. 

R 2 
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all my pictures and bronzes, which you ridiculously imagine 
I have encumbered myself with in my solitude. Solitude it 
is, as to the tub itself, for no soul lives in it with me; 
though I could easily give you room at the butt-end of it, 
and with vast pleasure ; but George Montagu, who perhaps 
is a philosopher too, though I am sure not of Pythagoras’s 
silent sect, lives but two barrels off; and Ashton, a Christian 
philosopher of our acquaintance, lives at the foot of that hill 
which you mention with a melancholy satisfaction that 
always attends the reflection. Apropos, here is an Ode 
on the very subject, which I desire you will please to like 
excessively ®: 

You will immediately conclude, out of good breeding, 
that it is mine, and that it is charming. I shall be much 
obliged to you for the first thought, but desire you will 
retain only the second ; for it is Mr. Gray’s, and not 
your humble servant’s, 

Hob. Walpole. 


239. To Hokace Makn. 


Arlington Street, Oct. 14, 1746. 

You will have been alarmed with the news of another 
battle^ lost in Flanders, where we have no Kings of Sardinia. 
We make light of it; do not allow it to be a battle, but call 
it ‘the action near Li^ge.’ Then we have whittled down 
our loss extremely, and will not allow a man more than 
three hundred and fifty English slain out of the four 
thousand. The whole of it, as it appears to me, is, that 
we gave up eight battalions to avoid fighting; as at Kew- 


5 Here follows in tlie original Mr. 
Gray’s Odk on a DUtcmt Prospect of 
Mon College, Walpole, 

Lktobe 239.—1 On Oct. 11 (N". S.), 


1746, the allied Austrians, English, 
and Hanoverians were defeated by 
the Erench under Marshal Saxe at 
Roucotix, near Li^ge. 
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,rket people pay their foifeit when they foresee they 
)uld lose the race; though, if the whole army had fought, 
1 we had lost the day, one might have hoped to have 
ae off for eight battalionSr Then they tell you that the 
mch had four-and-twenty-pounders, and that they must 
.t us by the superiority of their cannon; so that to me it 
^rown a paradox, to war with a nation who have a mathe- 
tical certainty of beating you; or else it is still a stranger 
adox, why you cannot have as large cannon as the 
mch. This loss was balanced by a pompous account 
the triumphs of our invasion of Bretagne^; which, in 
in terms, I think, is reduced to burning two or three 
ages and re-embarking: at least, two or three of the 
asports are returned with this history, and know not 
at is become of Lestock and the rest of the invasion. 
3 young Pretender is landed in France, with thirty 
itch, but in such a wretched condition that his Highland 
^hness had no breeches. 

! have received yours of the 27th of last month, with the 
itulation of Genoa, and the kind conduct of the Austrians 
IS their allies, so extremely like their behaviour whenever 
y are fortunate. Pray, by the way, has there been any 
c of my cousin^, the Commodore, being blamable in 
ing slip some Spanish ships ?—don’t mention it as from 
but there are whispers of court-martial on him \ They 
all the fashion now; if you miss a post to me, I will 
e you tried by a court-martial. Cope is come off most 
dously, his courage ascertained, and even his conduct, 

THe object of tbis expedition ^ He bad refrained from attacking 
imanded by General St. Clair a French squadron greatly larger 
Admiral Lestock) was to snr- than bis own. He was tried by 
) Port L’Orient. Tbe result was court-martial in Peb., 1747. The 
tly as stated above. court pronounced bis explanatory 

5t-6orge Townsbend, eldest son of letters to be ‘ carelessly and negli- 
rles, Lord Viscount Townsbend, gently written,’ and be was severely 
lorotby, bis second wife, sister reprimanded, 
r Robert Walpole. Walpole, 
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which everybody had given up, justified. Folkes and 
Lascelles, two of his generals, are come off too; but not 
so happily in the opinion of the world. Oglethorpe’s sen¬ 
tence is not yet public, but it is believed not to be favourable. 
He was always a bully, and is now tried for cowardice. 
Some little dash of the same sort is likely to mingle with 
the judgement on il fw'ibondo Matthews; though his party 
rises again a little, and Lestock’s acquittal begins to pass for 
a party affair. In short, we are a wretched people, and have 
seen our best days! 

I must have lost a letter, if you really told me of the sale ® 
of the Duke of Modena’s pictures, as you think you did; for 
when Mr. Chute told it me, it struck me as quite new. 
They are out of town, good souls; and I shall not see them 
this fortnight; for I am here only for two or three days, to 
inquire after the battle, in which not one of my friends 
were. Adieu! 

240. To THE Hon. Heney Seymoue Conway. 

Windsor, Oct. 24, 1746. 

Well, Harry, Scotland is the last place on earth I should 
have thought of for turning anybody poet: but I begin to 
forgive it half its treasons in favour of your verses, for 
I suppose you don’t think I am the dupe of the Highland 
story that you tell me: the only use I shall make of it is to 
commend the lines to you, as if they really were a Scotch¬ 
man’s. There is a melancholy harmony in them that is 
charming, and a delicacy in the thoughts that no Scotchman 
is capable of, though a Scotchwoman^ might inspire it. I beg, 

5 TotEeKiixgof Poland. WdipoU. wife, Charles Bmce, third Earl of 

Lbtthr 240.— 1 Caroline, only Aileabtuy (d. Eeh. 1746); 2. (Dec, 
daughter of General John Campbell 1747) Hon. Henry Seymour Oonway, 
of Mamore (afterwards fourth Duke second son of hrst Baron Conway. 

ArgyU) ; m, 1, (1739), as his third It is evident that Conway was paying 






lutroaucea me lasiiion oi p'mm norns^ or ni| 
is the very attire on this tomb, and ascerta; 
to Eobert de Yere, the great Earl of Oxford 
Ireland by Eichard the Second, who, after 
of this minister, and his death at Louvain 
a boar at a great hunting match, caused 
brought over, would have the coJBfin openei 
see his favourite, and attended it himself in 
to its interment at Earl’s Colne. I don’t kn 
Craftsman some years ago would not have foi 
were descended from this Yere, at least fron 
ministry : my comfort is, that Lancerona wi 
second wife! But in this search I hav( 
another descent, which I am taking great 
(I don’t mean a pun), and that is a probabil 
descended from Chaucer, whose daughter, tl 
before her espousals with Thomas Mont 
Salisbury ^ and afterwards with William c 
great Duke of Suffolk® (another famous f 
married to a Sir John Philips, who I hope 
Picton Castle, and had children by her; but 
brought these matters to a consistency; 
persuaded I shall, for he says anybody wit 
hundred years of pedigree may find thems* 
from whom they please; and thank my sta] 
cousin, the present Sir J. Philipps, I have su 
to work upon; for he drew us up one by ’w 
mens are derived hand in hand from Cadw 

3 Alice Chaucer was daughter of at the siege of Oj 
the poet’s so-called sou Thomas, and ® William de 
widow (at the time of her second of Suffolk, mur< 
marriage) of Sir John Philip, by Dover in 1460. ] 
whom she had no issue. supposed to be 
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1748] To George Montagu 

English Baronetage says from the Emperor Maximus (1 
the Philipps’s, who are Welsh, s’entend). These Veres ha 
thrown me into a deal of this old study ; t’other night I w 
reading to Mrs. Leneve and Mrs. Pigot, who has been he 
a few days, the description in Hall’s Chronicle of the meeth 
of Harry the Eighth and Francis the First, which is 
dehghtfully painted in your Windsor. We came to a pai 
graph, which I must transcribe, for though it means nothii 
in the world, it is so ridiculously worded in the old Engli; 
that it made us laugh for three days: 

fon tfooo a tic aft 

Jab communicacion in tje Janfeet tgmie, anb 
tjc one tje otjcr tj^ir pleasure. 

Would not one swear that old Hal showed all that 
showed at the Tower ? 

I am now in the act of expecting the house of Pritchard 
Dame Clive, and Mrs. Metheglin to dinner, but I promi 
you the Clive and I will not show one another our pleasu 
in the banket time or afterwards. In the evening we go 
a play at Kingston, where the places are twopence a hea 
Our great company at Eichmond and Twickenham has bet 
torn to pieces by civil dissensions, but they continue actin 
Mr. Lee the ape of Garrick, not liking his part, refused 
play it, and had the confidence to go into the pit as spectate 
The actress, whose benefit was in agitation, made her coi 
plaints to the audience, who obliged him to mount the stag 
but since that he is retired from the company. I am sor] 
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go with you for a day or two to the Talbo 
and you shall come hither to fetch me. I 
Mr. Hamilton’s near Cobham^, where he 
a fine place out of a most cursed hill. Ej 
again twice, and prefer it to all villas, even 
Kent is Kentissime there. I have been 
Claremont house; the gardens are impro 
them : do you know that the pine-apples ar 
Hanover by couriers ? I am serious. Sine 
went, and upon the news of the Duke of £ 
he has ti’ansmitted his commands through 
him through the Bedford to the Universi 
to forbid their electing anybody—but the 
person they could elect—his Grace of Kewca 
hearing this, has wrote to them, that hav 
Majesty’s commands, he should by no mes 
This is sensible; but how do the two s< 
such a violent act of authority? Nolkej 
down his dignity and his discipline, and in 
all officers that are members of Parliame 
sentence of expulsion is sealed; Lyttelto 
place (the second time he has tripped up 
Barrington is to go into the Treasury, and 
into the Admiralty. Eigby is gone fre 
William Stanhope’s, for the Aylesbury 
Grenvilles and their Peggy Banks desig: 
avow their triumphal Gray has been 1 

ftfAftr TV 



not return from the dismal play, wnicn was m a 
Kingston, till twelve o’clock at night. Our dinner passe' 
off very weU; the Clive was very good company; you knoA 
how much she admires Ashton’s preaching. She says she i 
always vastly good for two or three days after his sermons 
but by the time that Thursday comes, all their effect is wor] 
out. I never saw more proper decent behaviour than Mrg 
Pritchard’s, and I assure you even Mr. Treasurer Pritchar- 
was far better than I expected. Adieu I Yours ever, 

Ohaucekibes. 


279. To THE Hon. Henry Seymour Conway. 

Dear Harry, Strawberry Hill, Aug. 21), 1748. 

Whatever you may think, a campaign at Twickonhaii 
furnishes as little matter for a letter as an abortive one i] 
Flanders. I can’t say indeed that my generals wear blacl 
wigs, but they have long full-bottomed hoods which cove 
as little entertainment to the full. 

There’s General my Lady Castlecomer \ and General ni] 
Lady Dowager Ferrers ^ I Why, do you think I can extrae 
more out of them than you can out of Hawley or Ilono}) 
wood ? Your old women dress, go to the Duke’s levcio, so 
that the soldiers cock their hats right, sleep after dimnu 
and soak with their led-captains till bed-time, and tel 
a thousand lies of what they never did in their youth 
Change hats for head-clothes, the rounds for visits, am 
led-captains for toad-eaters, and the life is the very Bamc 

Lettke 279.—1 Hon. Frances Pel- 
bam, dangliter of first Lord Pelham, 
ind sister of the Duke of Newcastle; 
m. (1717) Christopher Wandsford, 
second Viscount Castlecomer; d. 


1766. 

2 Selina, daughter of George Fliudi 
of London; m. (1609) Sir liolwr 
Shirley, afterwards Yiseount "rant! 
worth and Earl EArrAr!® • i •rm.i 
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having discovered a fine bay I Would one btdiuvu, tlmt in thi^ 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and fi^rty-nixi 
we should boast of discovering something on the cufinl ol 
France, as if we had found out the north-eant pasmigts 
penetrated into some remote part of America? The (huirdn 
are come back too, who never went: in oiw single day tln^y 
received four several different orders I 

Matthews is broke at last. Nobody disputes the justicti of 
the sentence; but the legality of it is not quite bo autlujnti- 
cated. .Besides some gx’eat errors in the forms, wl«‘uev(»r 
the Admiralty perceived any of the court-martial indiiuHl 
to favour him, they were constantly changed. 'Pln^n, tho 
expense has been enormous; two hundred ihonmind jxitimiH I 
chiefly by employing young captains, ixistc'ad of old luilf-pay 
officers; and by these means, double conuninsionH, Tluui 
there has been a great fracas between the court-martial and 
Willes®. He, as Chief Justice, sent a Hummonn, in ihc» 
ordinary form of law, to Mayerne ^ to apjmar m an evitlenwi 
in a trial where a captain"^ had prosecuted Hir Chalontr Ogh^ 
for horrid tyranny; the ingenious court-martial mi down 
and drew up articles of impeachment, like any Houa# of 
Commons, against the Chief Justice, for stopping their pro¬ 
ceedings 1 and the Admiralty, still more ingoniotm, luol 
a mind to complain of him to the Houho ! He wuh charmed 
to catch them at such absurdities—but 1 beli(tve at hmt it is 
all compromised ^ 

I have not heard from you lor some time, hut I don't 
pretend to complain; you have real occupation ; my idlonoHH 
is for its own sake. The Ahh6 Niccolini and Faudoifhu are 


® John Willes, Lord OMof Jnafcico 
of the Common Pleas. 

® Kear-Admiral (afterwards Vifto- 
Admiral) Perry Mayno (d. 1701), 
president of the oourts-mai*tial ap¬ 
pointed to tryLestock and Mathews. 

7 LioutGuant George Frye of the 


Mariners, H« bnnii^lit an u.vUtm 
against Oglu tup faka 
and ohtalnoU a vcirtUat for 
damages, 

® Tho mttmNraof fcli« ctiuri*martial 
ttiado an abjoot aiKibify to Hir John 
Willes. 
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arrived; but I have not yet seen them. Einuncini cannot 
bear England—and if the Chutes speak their mind, I believe 
they are not captivated yet with anything they have found : 
I am more and more with them: Mr. Whitehed is infinitely 
improved; and Mr. Chute has absolutely more wit, know¬ 
ledge, and good nature, than, to their great surprise, ever 
met together in one man. He has a bigotry to you, that 
even astonishes me, who used to think that I was pretty 
well in for loving you; but he is very often ready to quarrel 
with me for not thinking you all pure gold. Adieu! 

243. To Hoeace Mann. 

Windsor, Nov. 12, 1746. 

I AM come hither, per saldare ; but though the country is 
excellently convenient, from the idleness of it, for beginning 
a letter, yet it is not at all commode for finishing one: the 
same ingredients that fill a basket by the carrier, will not 
fill half a sheet of paper; I could send you a cheese, or 
a hare; but I have not a morsel of news. Mr. Chute 
threatened me to tell you the distress I was in last week, 
when I starved Niccolini and Pandolfini on a fast-day^ when 
I had thought to banquet them sumptuously. I had luckily 
given a guinea for two pine-apples, which I knew they had 
never seen in Italy, and upon which they revenged them¬ 
selves for all the meat that they dared not touch. Einuncini 
could not come. How you mistook me, my dear child! 
I meant simply, that you had not mentioned his coming; 
very far from reproving you for giving him a letter. Don’t 
I give letters for you every day to cubs, ten times cubber 
than Einuncini? and don’t you treat them as if all their 
names were Walpole? If you was to send me all the 
uncouth productions of Italy, do you think any of them 
would be so brutal as Sir William Maynard ? I am exactly 
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like you ; I have no greater pleasure than to make them 
value your recommendation, by showing how much I value 
it. Besides, I love the Florentines for their own sakes, and 
to indemnify them, poor creatures! a little for the Kich- 
courts, the Lorrainers, and the Austrians. I have received, 
per mezzo di a letter from Marquis Kiccardi, with 

orders to consign to the bearer all his treasure in my hands, 
which I shall do immediately with great satisfaction. There 
are four rings that I should be glad he would sell me; but 
they are such trifles, and he will set such a value on them 
the moment he knows I like them, that it is scarce worth 
while to make the proposal, because I would give but a little 
for them. However, you may hint what plague I have had 
with his rola, and that it will be a gentilezza to sell me 
these four dabs. One is a man^s head, small, on cornelian, 
and intaglio; a fly, ditto; an Isis, cameo ; and an inscription 
in Christian Latin: the last is literally not worth two sequins. 

As to Mr. Townshend, I now know all the particulars, and 
that Lord Sandwich^ was at the bottom of it. What an 
excellent heart his Lordship will have by the time he' is 
threescore, if he sets out thus! the persecution ® is on 
account of the poor boy’s relation to my father; of whom 
the world may judge pretty clearly already, from the abilities 
and disinterestedness of such of his enemies as have suc¬ 
ceeded ; and from their virtue in taking any opportunity to 
persecute any of his relations; in which even the public 
interest of their country can weigh nothing, when clashing 
with their malice. The King of Sardinia has written the 
strongest letter imaginable to complain of the grievous 
prejudice the Admiralty has done his affairs by this step. 

Don’t scold me for not sending you those Lines ^ to 

Lkttsjh 248.—Minister from the Walpole. 

G-randDuke. Walpole. ^ See note on letter to Mann, 

2 John Montagu, Earl of Sand- Oct. 14, 1746. 
wioh, First Lord of the Admiralty. * The Beauties, an Epistle to 
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Eckardt; I never wrote anything that I esteemed less, or 
that was seen so incorrect; nor can I at all account for their 
having been so much liked, especially as the thoughts were 
so old and so common. I was hurt at their getting into 
print. I enclose you an epilogue® that I have written 
since, merely for a specimen of something more correct. 
You know, or have known, that Tamerlane is always acted 
on King William's birthday, with an occasional prologue; 
this was the epilogue to it, and succeeded to flatter me. 
Adieu ! 


244. To Hoeaoe Mann. 

Arlington Street, Dec. 6, 1746. 

We are in such a newsless situation, that I have been 
some time too without writing to you; but I now answer 
one I received from you yesterday. You will excuse me, if 
I am not quite so transported as Mr. Chute is, at the 
extremity of Acquaviva^ I can't afford to hate people so 
much at such a distance: my aversions find employment 
within their own atmosphere. 

Einuncini returns to you this week, not at all contented 
with England: Niccolini is extremely, and turns his little 
talent to great account; there is nobody of his own standard 
but thinks him a great genius. The Chutes and I deal 
extremely together; but they abuse me, and tell me I am 
grown so English I lack-a-day! so I am; as folks that have 
been in the Inquisition, and did not choose to broil, come 
out excellent Catholics. 

I have been unfortunate in my own family ; my nephew, 
Captain Cholmondeley has married a player’s sister; and 


Eckardt, tlie painter; reprinted in 
Dodsley’s Miscellanies. Walpole. 

s On the suppression of the Behel- 
lion. Walpole. 

Letter 244. —Cardinal Acqua- 


viva, Protector of Spain, and a great 
promoter of the interests of the 
Pretender. Walpole. 

2 Eohert, second son of Q-eorge, 
Earl of Cholmondeley, married Mary, 
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I fear Lord Malpas® is on the brink of matrimony with 
another girl of no fortune. Here is a ruined family! their 
father totally undone, and all he has seized for debt! 

The Duke is gone to Holland to settle the operations of 
the campaign, but returns before the opening of it. A great 
reformation has been made this week in the army; the 
horse are broke, and to be turned into dragoons, by which 
sixty thousand pounds a year will be saved. Whatever we 
do in Flanders, I think you need not fear any commotions 
here, where Jacobitism seems to have gasped its last. 
Mr. Eadcliffe, the last Derwentwater’s brother, is actually 
named to the gallows for Monday; but the imprudence of 
Lord Morton*, who has drawn himself into the Bastile, 
makes it doubtful whether the execution will be so quick. 
The famous Orator Henley® is taken up for treasonable 
flippancies. 

You know Lord Sandwich is minister at the Hague. Sir 
Charles Williams, who has resigned the Paymastership of 
the Marines, is talked of for going to Berlin, but it is not 


sister of Mrs. Margaret Woffington, 
the actress. He afterwards quitted 
the army and took orders. Wal- 
jpole. 

3 Q-eorge, eldest son of Lord Chol- 
mondeley, married Miss Edwards. 
Walpole .—^He married (Jan. 16,1747) 
Hester (d. 1794), daughter of Sir 
Francis Edwardes, of Shrewsbury. 

^ James Douglas (1702-1768), 
fourteenth Earl of Morton j Lord 
Clerk Kegister, 1760-67; Trustee of 
the British Museum, and President 
of the Boyal Society, 1764-68. 
‘ L’arreatation do milord Morton et 
de sa femme fit heaucoup d’6clat. 
. . . Depuis un an, il voyageoit en 
Prance pour sa sant6. H 6toit all6 
visiter les bords de la Loire, que les 
Anglois aiment heaucoup. H avoit 
pass6 quelques jours au port de 
Lorient, et justement pendant oe 
temps I’escadre angloiso y fit une 
descente et faiUit s’en emparer. Les 


Jacobites haissoient heaucoup milord 
Morton, et pr6tendoient qu’on trou- 
veroit chez lui des preuves d’espion- 
nage et de trahison. Son passe-port 
4tant expir6, je refusal de le renou- 
veler. II fut mis d la Bastille, et 
subit quelques interrogatoires; mais 
n’ayant reconnu rien de criminel 
dans sa conduite, nous primes le 
parti de I’indulgence. U fut mis en 
liberty, et tons les prisonniers 
6chang6s sur la fin de l’ann4e 1746.’ 
(D’Argenson, Mdmoirea^ ed, 1867, 
vol. iii. p. 74.) 

® John Henley (1692-1756), an ec¬ 
centric preacher. He was arrested 
on a charge of ‘endeavouring to 
alienate the minds of his Majesty’s 
subjects from their allegiance by his 
Sunday harangues at his Oratory 
Chapel.’ He was admitted to boil, 
and never underwent a trial. 
(D. N. B.) 
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yet done. The Parliament has been most serene, but there 
is a storm in the air : the Prince waits for an opportunity of 
erecting his standard, and a disputed election ® between him 
and the G-renvilles is likely very soon to furnish the occasion. 
We are to have another contest about Lord Bath’s borough"^, 
which Mr. Chute’s brother formerly lost, and which his 
colleague, Luke Kobinson, has carried by a majority of 
three, though his competitor ^ is returned. Lord Bath wrote 
to a man for a list of all that would be against him: the 
man placed his own and his brother’s names at the head of 
the list. 

We have operas, but no company at them ; the Prince and 
Lord Middlesex impresarii. Plays only are in fashion: at 
one house the best company that perhaps ever were together, 
Quin Garrick, Mrs. Pritchard and Mrs. Cibber : at the 
other, Barry a favourite young actor, and the Violette 
whose dancing our friends don’t like; I scold them, but all 
the answer is, ^ Lord! you are so English / ’ If I do clap 
sometimes when they don’t, I can fairly say with (Edipus, 

My hands are guilty, but my heart is free. 

Adieu! 


245. To Hokaojs Mann. 

Arlington Street, Christmas Day, 1746. 
We are in great expectation of farther news from Genoa, 
which the last accounts left in the greatest confusion, and 


« At Bridport; Captain Thomas 
Q-renviUe was returned a member 
on Dec. 12,1746. 

Heydon, Wal^poU. 

® Samuel Q-umley. In !Feb. 1747, 
the return was amended, and Mr. 
Kobinson was declared elected. 

^ James Quin (1693-1766), the wit 
and actor. 

Mrs. Hannah Pritchard, n^e 


Vaughan (1711-1768). She was 
Horace Walpole’s neighbour at 
Twickenham at a later date. 

n Mrs. Susannah Maria Cibber, 
fi6e Arne (1714-1766). 

12 Spranger Barry (1719-1777), a 
formidable rival of Garrick. 

1® A German, afterwards married 
to Garrick. TTalpoZe. 
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\ think absolutely in the hands of the Genoese; a circum- 
tance that may chance to unravel all the fine schemes in 
^rovence! Marshal Bathiani, at the Hague, treated this 
evolt as a trifle; but all the letters by last post make it 
re-conquest The Dutch do all the Duke asks: we talk 
f an army of 140,000 men in Flanders next campaign, 
don’t know how the Prince of Orange * relishes his brother- 
a-law’s dignities and success. 

Old Lovat has been brought to the bar of the House of 
jords : he is far from having those abilities for which he 
las been so cried up. He saw Mr. Pelham at a distance 
nd called to him, and asked him if it were worth while to 
lake all this fuss to take off a grey head fourscore years 
Id? In his defence he complained of his estate being 
eized and kept from him. Lord Granville took up this 
omplaint very strongly, and insisted on having it inquired 
ito. Lord Bath went farther, and, as some people think, 
itended the Duke; but I believe he only aimed at the Duke 
f Newcastle, who was so alarmed with this motion, that he 
ept the House above a quarter of an hour in suspense, till 
e could send for Stone®, and consult what he should do. 
'hey made a rule to order the old creature the profits of his 
state till his conviction. He is to put in his answer the 
3th of January. 

Lord Lincoln is Cofferer at last, in the room of Waller 
^ho is dismissed. Sir Charles Williams has kissed hands, 
nd sets out for Dresden® in a month: he has hopes of 
'urin, but I think Villettes is firm. Don’t mention this. 

Did I ever talk to you of a Mr. Davis, a Norfolk gentle* 

Letter 245.— ^ The Q-enoese popu- Duke of Newcastle, and afterwards 
bce had risen and expelled the Sub-governor to Q-eorge, Prince of 
ustrians. Wales. Walpole. 

2 William V (1711-1751), who ^ Edmund WaUer, ofBeaconsfield. 
larried the eldest daughter of WoXpole. 

eorge II. Where he had been appointed 

® Andrew Stone, Secretary to the British minister. 


WAt-rOLE. II 
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raan, who has taken to painting? He has copied the 
Dominichin, the third picture he ever copied in his life: 
how well, you may judge; for Mr. Chute, who, I believe 
you think, understands pictures if anybody does, happened 
to come in, just as Mr. Davis brought his copy hither. 

^ Here,' said I, ^ Mr. Chute, here is your Dominichin come to 
town to be copied.' He literally did not know it; which 
made me very happy for Mr. Davis, who has given me this 
charming picture. Do but figure to yourself a man of fifty 
years old, who was scarce ever out of the county of Norfolk, 
but when his hounds led him; who never saw a tolerable 
picture till those at Houghton four years ago; who plays 
and composes as well as he paints, and who has no more of 
the Norfolk dialect than a Florentine I He is the most 
decent, sensible man you ever saw. 

Kinuncini is gone: Niccolini sups continually with the 
Prince of Wales, and learns the Constitution! Pandolfini is 
put to bed, like children, to be out of the way. Adieu I 

P.S. My Lady 0., who has entirely settled her affairs with 
my brother, talks of going abroad again, not being able to 
live here on fifteen hundred pounds a year—many an old 
lady, and uglier too, lives very comfortably upon less. After 
I had writ this, your brother brought me another letter with 
a confirmation of all we had heard about Genoa. You may 
be easy about the change of provinces which has not been 
made as was designed. Ecco Monsu Chute. 

PKOM MR. CHXJTE. 

Mr. Walpole gives me a side, and I catch hold of it to 
tell you that I parted this minute with your charming 
brother, who has been in council with me about your grand 

® There had been some talk of the Northern (instead of the Southern) 
Duke of Newcastle’s taking the Province as Secretary of State. 
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affair : it is determined now to be presented to the King 
by way of memorial; and to-morrow we meet again to draw 
it up : Mr. Stone has graciously signified that this is a very 
proper opportunity: one should think he must know. 

Oh ! I must tell you: I was here last night, and saw my 
Lord Walpole ® for the first time, but such a youth I I 
declare to you, I was quite astonished at his sense and 
cleverness ; it is impossible to describe it; it was just what 
would have made you as happy to observe as it did me : he 
is not yet seventeen, and is to continue a year longer at 
Eton, upon his own desire, Alas! how few have I seen of 
my countrymen half so formed even at their return from 
their travels! I hope you will have him at Florence one 
day or other; he will pay you amply for the Pigwiggins, 
and- 

Mr. Walpole is quite right in all he tells you of the 
miracle worked by St. Davis, which certainly merits the 
credit of deceiving far better judges of painting than I; who 
am no judge of anything but you, whom I pretend to 
understand better than anybody living, and am, therefore, 
my dear sir, &c. &c. &c. X C. 

246. To Horace Mann. 

Arlington Street, Jan. 27, 1747. 

The Prince has formally declared a new opposition, 
which is never to subside till he is King (s’entend, that he 
does not carry his point sooner). He began it pretty hand¬ 
somely the other day with 143 to 184, which has frightened 
the ministry like a bomb. This new party wants nothing 
but heads ; though not having any, to be sure the struggle 

Of Mr. Mann’s arrears. TTaZ- Earl of Orford, wliom he succeeded 
pole. in the title. Walpole. 

8 (leorge, only son of Robert, second 





Lord Baltimore^ takes the lead; he is the 
and huhi^test man in the world, with a good deal of 
kimwlodge: but not capable of conducting a party. 
II vi't, tint next day, the Prince, to reward him, and to 
1 Lurd Archibald Hamilton, who voted with the 

y - told Lurd Baltimore that he would not give him 

tr^uddi* of waiting any more as Lord of the Bedchamber, 
' * w aid nmkti him Cofferer. Lord B. thanked him, but 


thni it might not be done in a way disagreeable to 
1 a Art liii^Hld, who was then Cofferer. The Prince sent 
i-i l#*r4 Archibald, and told him he would either make him 
^ ^i#i|4roilf*r, or give him a pension of twelve hundred 
l a ymr: the latter of which the old soul accepted, 

im4 wtmi away content; but returned in an hour with 
% frtun his wife ®, to say, that as his Eoyal Highness 
wm Wigry with her husband, it was not proper for either of 
limn to iakti Ihoir pensions. It is excellent! When she 
diNiu?iH(Hl herself, she accepted the twelve hundred 
I .m4«. and now will not let her husband, though he ha 
It must mortify the Prince wondrously to have 
1. .jnddwoniy hundred pounds a year thrown hack into an 


c ich* overflowed I 

I Mil a Jittlo piqued at Marquis Riccardrs refusing me 
^wh i irifto m the four rings, after all the trouble I have 
1,^1 wsib bin trumpery. However, I thii^ I cannot he p 
I4IIUII him. that Lord Carlisle and Lord 
hr.^rd of \m cidiection from Hiccolim, have seen it, and 
llhn.. at a rc^unable price, to take it between them: if 
:: M me know the lowest, and in money that I under- 
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stand, not his equivocal pistoles, I will allow so much to 
Florence-civilities, as still to help him off with his goods, 
though he does not deserve it; as selling me four trifles 
could not have affected the general purchase. I pity your 
Princess Strozzi^, but cannot possibly hunt after her chattels ; 
Kiccardi has cured me of Italian merchandise, by forcing it 
upon me. 

Your account of your former friend’s* neglect of you does 
not at all surprise me: there is an inveteracy, a darkness, 
a design and cunning in his character that stamp him for 
a very unamiable young man: it is uncommon for a heart 
to be so tainted so early. My cousin’s ® affair is entirely 
owing to him ®; nor can I account for the pursuit of such 
unprovoked revenge. 

I never heard of the advertisement that you mention to 
have received from Sir James Grey*^, nor believe it was ever 
in the House of Commons; I must have heard of it. I hear 
as little of Lady O., who never appears; nor do I know if 
she sees Niccolini: he lives much with Lady Pomfret (who 
has married her third daughter ®), and a good deal with the 
Prince. 

Adieu! I think I have answered your letter, and have 
nothing more to put into mine. 

3 She had been robbed of some of ‘ Sir James Gray has sent me 

the most valuable gems of the famous the copy of an advertisement, the 
Strozzi collection. WaljpoU, publisher of which, he says, had 

^ Lord Sandwich, been examined before the House of 

® Hon. G-eorge Townshend. Commons, Lost or mislaid an ivory 

® It appeared afterwards that the table hook^ containing various queries 
person here mentioned, after having vastly strong.’ (Letter of Sir H. 
behaved very bravely, gave so per- Mann of Jan. 10th, 1747.) Lover, 
plexed an account of his own con- ® Lady Henrietta Fermor, second 
duct, that the Admiralty thought it wife of Mr. Conyers. Walpole .— 
necessary to have it examined ; but John Conyers, of Copthall, Essex, 
the inquiry proved much to his She died in 1793. 
honour. Walpole, 
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247. To Hoeaob Mann. 

Arlington Street, Feb. 23, 1747. 

Why, you do nothing but get fevers ! I believe you try 
to dry your wet^hrown-paperness. till you scorch it. Or do 
you play off fevers against the Princess’s coliques^^ Remember, 
hers are only for the support of her dignity, and that is what 
I never allowed you to have: you must ^ have twenty un¬ 
lawful children, and then be twenty years in devotion, and 
have twenty unchristian appetites and passions all the while, 
before you may think of getting into a cradle with epuise- 
mentSj and have a Monsieur Forzoni ® to burn the wings of 
boisterous gnats—pray be more robust—do you hear ? 

One would think you had been describing our Opera, not 
your own: we have just set out with one in what ^they call 
the French manner, but about as like it, as my Lady 
Pomfret’s hash of plural persons and singular verbs or 
infinitive moods was to Italian. They sing to jigs, and 
dance to church music: Phaeton is run away with by horses 
that go a foot’s-pace, like the Electress’s ® coach, with such 
long traces, that the postilion was in one street and the 
coachman in another,—then comes Jupiter with a farthing- 
candle to light a sq[uib and a half, and that they call fire¬ 
works. Reginello, the first man, is so old and so tall, that 
he seems to have been growing ever since the invention of 
operas. The first woman has had her mouth let out to 
show a fine set of teeth, but it lets out too much bad* voice 
at the same time. Lord Middlesex, for his great prudence 
in having provided such very tractable steeds to Prince 
Phaeton’s car, is going to be Master of the Horse to the 

Letter 247.—All tlie following s Tho Electress Palatine Dowager, 
paragraph alludes to Princess Craon. the last of the House of Medici; she 
Walpole. lived at Florence. Walpole. 

2 Her gentleman usher. Walpole. 
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ice of Wales; and for his excellent economy in never 
bag the performers, is likely to continue in the Treasury, 
two courts growl again ; and the old question of settling 
50,000L a year, talked of. The Tories don’t list kindly 
er this new opposition ; though last week we had 
irm day on a motion for inquiring into useless places 
quarterings. Mr. Pitt was so well advised as to acquit 
father pretty amply, in speaking of the Secret Com- 
;ee. My uncle Horace thanked him in a speech, and my 
her Ned has been to visit him —Tant d'empressement, 
link, rather shows an eagerness to catch at any oppor- 
ty of paying court to him; for I do not see the so vast 
it in owning now for his interest, what for his honour 
ihould have owned five years ago. This motion was 
ited up by Lord Bath, who is raving again, upon losing 
borough of Heydon: from which last week we threw his 
her-in-law Gumley, and instated Luke Kobinson, the old 
jrer for my father, and the colleague of Mr. Chute’s 
her; an incident that will not heighten your indifference, 
more than it did mine. 

ord Kildare is married to the charming Lady Emily 
ox, who went the very next day to see her sister Lady 
►line Eox, to the great mortification of the haughty 
hess-mother. They have not given her a shilling, but 
King endows her, by making Lord Kildare a Viscount 
ling ^; and they talk of giving him a pinchbeck-dukedom 
to keep him always first peer of Ireland. Sir Everard 
ener is married to Miss Churchill, and my sister is 
ght to bed of a son. 

mciatici is arrived, extremely darkened in his person 
enlivened in his manner. He was much in fashion at 
Bague, but I don’t know if he will succeed so well here: 

:e was created (Peb. 21, 1747) an English viscount by the title of 
ant Leinster of Taplow. 
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for in such great cities as this, you know people affect not to 
think themselves honoured by foreigners; and though we 
don^t quite barbarize them as the French do, they are 
toujours des etrangers. Mr. Chute thinks we have to the full 
all the politeness that can make a nation brutes to the rest 
of the world. He had an excellent adventure the other day 
with Lord Holderness, whom he met at a party at Lady 
Betty Germain’s, but who could not possibly fatigue himself 
to recollect that they had ever met before in their lives. 
Towards the end of dinner Lady Betty mentioned remem¬ 
bering a grandmother of Mr. Chute who was a peeress ®: 
immediately the Earl grew as fond of him as if they had 
walked together at a coronation. He told me another good 
story last night of Lord Hervey®, who was going with them 
from the Opera, and was so familiar as to beg they would 
not call him my Lord and your Lordship, The freedom 
proceeded ; when, on a sudden, he turned to Mr. Whitehed, 
and with a distressed friendly voice, said, ^Now have you 
no peerage that can come to you by any woman ? ’ 

Adieu ! my dear Sir ; I have no news to tell you. Here 
is another letter of Niccolini that has lain in my standish 
this foi’tnight. 


248. To Horace Mann. 


Arlington Street, March 20, 1747. 

I HAVE been living at old Lovat’s trial, and was willing 
to have it over before I talked to you of it. It lasted seven 
days : the evidence was as strong as possible; and after all 
he had denounced, he made no defence. The Solicitor- 


® Hon. Dorothy North (d. 1698), 
daughter of third Baron North ; m. 
1. (1625), as his second wife, Richard 
Lennard, thirteenth Baron Daore 
(d. 1630); 2. (1650) Chaloner Chute, 
of the Vine in Hampshire, Speaker 


of the House of Commons in 1668, and 
great-grandfather of John Chute. 

® Q-eorge, eldest son of John, Lord 
Hervey, and afterwards Earl of 
Bristol, and Minister at Turin and 
Madrid. Walpole, 
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Greneral \ who was one of the managers for the House of 
CJornmons, shone extremely; the Attorney-GeneraP, who 
is a much greater lawyer, is cold and tedious. The old 
creature’s behaviour has been foolish, and at last indecent. 
[ see little of parts in him, nor attribute much to that 
cunning for which he is so famous: it might catch wild 
Highlanders ; but the art of dissimulation and flattery is so 
refined and improved, that it is of little use now where it is 
aot very delicate. His character seems a mixture of tyranny 
md pride in his villainy. I must make you a little acquainted 
with him. In his own domain he governed despotically, 
either burning or plundering the lands and houses of his 
open enemies, or taking off his secret ones by the assistance 
of his cook, who was his poisoner in chief. He had two 
servants who married without his consent; he said, ^You 
shall have enough of each other,’ and stowed them in 
a dungeon, that had been a well, for three weeks. When 
he came to the Tower, he told them, that if he were not so 
old and infirm, they would find it difficult to keep him 
there. They told him they had kept much younger: ‘Yes,’ 
said he, ‘ but they were inexperienced : they had not broke 
so many gaols as I have.’ At his own house he used to say, 
that for thirty years of his life he never saw a gallows but it 
made his neck ache. His last art was to shift his treason 
upon his eldest son whom he forced into the Eebellion. 
He told Williamson, the Lieutenant of the Tower, ‘We will 
hang my eldest son, and then my second ^ shall marry your 
niece.’ He has a sort of ready humour at repartee, not very 
well adapted to his situation. One day that Williamson 

LiDTrEB 248 .—1 ‘William Murray. twelfth Baron Lovat. He received 
Walpole. a free pardon in 1760, and regained 

2 Sir Dudley Byder; afterwards possession of his faii^y estates in 
Lord Chief Justice. Walpole. 1784, He served in the army; 

s Hon. Simon Praser (1726-1782), Mao'or-Gteneral, 1771. 

Master of Lovat, who, hut for the ^ Hon. Alexander Fraser (1729- 
attainder, would have succeeded as 1762). 
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complained that he could not sleep, he was so haunted with 
rats —^he replied, ‘ What do you say, that you are so haunted 
with Eatcliffes ? ’ The first day, as he was brought to his 
trial, a woman looked into the coach, and said, ‘You ugly 
old dog, don’t you think you will have that frightful head 
cut off? ’ He replied, ‘ You damned ugly old bitch, I believe 
I shall.’ At his trial he affected great weakness and in¬ 
firmities, but often broke out into passions; particularly 
at the first witness, who was his vassal; he asked him how 
he dared to come thither! the man replied, to satisfy his 
conscience. Murray, the Pretender’s secretary, was the 
chief evidence, who, in the course of his information, men¬ 
tioned Lord Traquair’s having conversed with Lord Barry¬ 
more, Sir Watkyn Williams, and Sir John Cotton, on the 
Pretender’s affairs, but that they were shy. He was pro¬ 
ceeding to name others, but was stopped by Lord Talbot, 
and the Court acquiesced—I think very indecently. It is 
imagined the Duchess of Norfolk would have come next 
upon the stage. The two knights were present, as was 
Macleod, against whom a bitter letter from Lovat was read, 
accusing him of breach of faith ; and afterwards Lovat 
summoned him to answer some questions he had to ask; 
but did not. It is much expected that Lord Traquair, who 
is a great coward, will give ample information of the whole 
plot. When Sir Everard Falkener had been examined 
against Lovat, the Lord High Steward asked the latter if he 
had anything to say to Sir Everard ? he replied, ‘ No; but 
that he was his humble servant, and wished him joy of his 
young wife.’ The two last days he behaved ridiculously, 
joking, and making everybody laugh even at the sentence. 
He said to Lord Ilchester®, who sat near the bar, ‘ Je meurs 

8 Ho was Socrotary to the Duke, ® Stephen Eox, afterwards Fox- 
whom ho had attended into Scotland Strangways (1704-1776), first Baron, 
during the KoboUion. Walpole. afterwards first Earl, of Hohester. 
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►our ina patrie, et ne in’en soucie gu^jre/ When he with- 
Irew, he said, ‘ Adieu I my Lords, we shall never meet again 
ti the same place,’ He says he will be hanged ; for that his 
Leek is so short and bended, that he should be struck in the 
boulders. I did not think it possible to feel so little as 
! did at so melancholy a spectacle, but tyranny and villainy 
v'ound up by buffoonery took off all edge of concern. The 
oreigners were much struck; Niccoiini seemed a great deal 
hocked, but he comforts himself with the knowledge he 
hinks he has gained of the English constitution. 

Don’t thank Eiccardi for me; I don’t feel obliged for his 
mmoderate demand, but expect very soon to return him his 
joods ; for I have no notion that the two Lords, who are to 
ee them next week, will rise near his price. We have 
lothing like news: all the world has been entirely taken up 
7ith the trial. Here is a letter from Mr. Whitehed to Lord 
riobart. Mr. Chute would have written to-night, if I had 
lot; but will next post. Adieu ! 


249. To Horace Manx. 

Arlington Street, April 10, 1747. 

I DEFERBED Writing to you as long as they deferred the 
execution of old Lovat, because I had a mind to send you 
lome account of his death, as I had of his trial. He was 
leheaded yesterday, and died extremely well, without 
lassion, affectation, buffoonery, or timidity; his behaviour 
vas natural and intrepid. He professed himself a Jansenist ; 
nade no speech, but sat down a little while in a chair on the 
jcaffold, and talked to the people round him. He said, ^ Ho 
vas glad to suffer for his country, duke est jpro ;patrid mori; 
ihat he did not know how, but he had always loved it, nesclo 
lud natale solum, ; that he had never swerved from his 
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principles; that this was the character of his family, who 
had been gentlemen for five hundred years.’ He laid down 
quietly, gave the sign soon, and was dispatched at a blow. 
I believe it will strike some terror into the Highlands, when 
they hear there is any power great enough to bring so 
potent a tyrant to the block. A scaffold fell down and 
killed several persons; one, a man that had rid post from 
Salisbury the day before to see the ceremony; and a woman 
was taken up dead with a live child in her arms. The body 
is sent into Scotland ^: the day was cold, and before it set 
out, the coachman drove the hearse about the court, before 
my Lord Traquair’s dungeon, which could be no agreeable 
sight: it might to Lord Cromartie, who is above the chair 
Mr. Chute was at the execution with the Italians, who were 
more entertained than shocked: Panciatici told me, ^ It was 
a triste spectacle, mais quHl m lassoit d'Btre beau.* Niccolini 
has treasured it up among his insights into the English 
constitution. We have some chance of a peer’s trial that 
has nothing to do with the Eebellion. A servant of a college 
has been killed at Oxford, and a verdict of wilful murder by 
persons unknown brought in by the coroner’s inquest. 
These persons unknown are supposed to be Lord Aber¬ 
gavenny^, Lord Charles Scot‘s, and two more, who had 
played tricks with the poor fellow that night, while he was 
drunk, and the next morning he" was found with his skull 
fractured, at the foot of the first Lord’s staircase. One 
pities the poor boys, who undoubtedly did not foresee the 
melancholy event of their sport. 

1 shall not be able till next letter to tell you about 
Kiccardi’s gems: Lord Duncannon has been in the country ; 

Lettek 249.—^ It was counter- teentli Baron, and afterwards first 
manded, and buried in tbe Tower, Earl, of Abergavenny. 

Walpole, ^ Second son of second Duke of 

2 He had been reprieved. Bucoleuch, d. June 18, 1747. 

3 George NeviU (1727-1786), fif- 
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lit he and Lord Carlisle are to come to me next Sunday, 
id determine. 

Mr. Chute gave you some account of the Independents ®: 
le committee have made a foolish affair of it, and cannot 
irnish a report. Had it extended to three years ago, Lord 
mdwich and Grenville® of the Admiralty ivould have 
lade an admirable figure as dictators of some of the most 
icobite healths that ever were invented. Lord Doneraile, 
ho is made Comptroller to the Prince, went to the com- 
dttee (whither all members have a right to go, though not 
) vote, as it is select, not secret), and plagued Lyttelton to 
eath, with pressing him to inquire into the healths of the 
ear ’43. The ministry are now trembling at home, with 
>ar of losing the Scotch bills for humbling the Highland 
tiiefs: they have whittled them down almost to nothing, 
1 complaisance to the Duke of Argyll; and at last he 
eserts them. Abroad they are in panics for Holland, 
diere the Prench have at once besieged two towns ®, that 
lust fall into their hands, though we have plumed our- 
dves so much on the Duke’s being at the head of a hundred 
ad fifteen thousand men. 

There has been an excellent civil war in the house of 
inch: our friend, Lady Charlotte ®, presented a daughter of 
ohn Pinch (him who was stabbed by Sally Salisbury 


® An innkeeper in PiccadiUy, who 
ftd been beaten by them, gave in- 
►rmation against them for treason- 
t)le practices, and a Committee of 
le House of Commons, headed by 
Ir W. Yonge and Lord Coke, was 
ppointed to inquire into the matter. 
Taljpole .—They were the ‘indepen- 
ent voters of Westminster.* 

^ George Grenville. 

Bills for the abolition of Heri- 
ible Jurisdictions in Scotland, for 
rohibiting the Highland dress, and 
>r disarming the Highlanders, 
iLsaed in 1747. 


® Slnys and Sas van Ghent. 

® Lady Charlotte Fermor, second 
daughter of Thomas Earl of Pomfret, 
and second wife of William Finch, 
Vice-Chamberlain to the King, for¬ 
merly Ambassador in Holland, and 
brother of Daniel, Earl of Winchel- 
sea. Walj^oU. 

10 Hon. John Finch, fourth son 
of sixth Earl of Winohelsea; d. 1763. 

Sally Prydden, alioB Salisbury, 
a woman of the town, who stabbed 
Mr. Finch (in 1722) in a bagnio near 
Covent Garden. She was tried and 
fonnd guilty, and died in Newgate. 
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his offspring by Mrs. Younger^®, whom he since married. 
The King, Prince, and Princess received her: her aunt, 
Lady BeP®, forbad Lady Charlotte to present her to Princess 
Emily, whither, however, she carried her in defiance. Lady 
Bel called it publishing a bastard at Court, and would not 
present her—think on the poor girl! Lady Charlotte, with 
spirit, presented her herself. Mr, W. Finch stepped up to 
his other sister, the Marchioness of Rockingham’^, and 
whispered her witli his composed civility, that he knew it 
was a plot of her and Lady Bel to make Lady Charlotte 
miscarry. The sable dame (who, it was said, is the blackest 
of the family, because she swept the chimney) replied, ‘ This 
is not a place to be indecent, and therefore I shall only tell 
you that you are a rascal and a villain, and that if ever you 
dare to put your head into my house, I will kick you down¬ 
stairs myself." FoUtesse anglaise! Lord Winchilsea (who, 
with his brother Edward, is embroiled with both sides) came 
in, and informed everybody of any circumstances that 
tended to make both parties in the wrong. I am impatient 
to hear how this operates between my Lady Pomfret and 
her friend. Lady Bel. Don’t you remember how the Countess 
used to lug a half-length picture of the latter behind her 
post-chaise all over Italy, and have a new frame made for 
it in every town where she stopped ? and have you forgot 
their correspondence, that poor Lady Charlotte was daily 
and hourly employed to transcribe into a great book, 
with the proper names in I’ed ink ? I have but just room 
to tell you that the King is perfectly well, and that the 
Pretender’s son was sent from Spain as soon as he 


12 Mrs. Elizabeth Yormger (d. 
1762), an actress. Her daughter by 
Mr. Finch married John Mason, of 
Greenwich. 

1® Xady Isabella Finch, Lady of 
the Bedchamber to the Princesses 


Emily and Caroline. Walpole. 

w Lady Mary Pinch (d. 1761), 
seventh daughter of sixth Earl of 
Winchelsea; m. (1716) Thomas 
Wentworth, afterwards Marquis of 
Eockingliam. 
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arrived there Thank you for the news of Mr. Towns- 
hend. Adieu! 

250. To THE Hok. Henby Seymour Coway. 

Dear Harry, Arlington street, April 16, 1747. 

We are all skyrockets and bonfires to-night for your 
last year’s victory ^; but if you have a mind to perpetuate 
yourselves in the calendar, you must take care to refresh 
your conquests. I "was yesterday out of town, and the very 
signs as I passed through the villages made me make very 
quaint reflections on the mortality of fame and popularity. 
I observed how the Duke’s head had succeeded almost 
universally to Admiral Vernon’s, as his had left but few 
traces of the Duke of Ormond’s I pondered these things 
in my heart, and said unto myself, Surely all glory is but 
a sign ! 

You have heard that old Lovat’s^ tragedy is over: it has 
been succeeded by a little farce, containing the humours of 
the Duke of Newcastle and his man Stone. The first event 
was a squabble between his Grace and the Sheriff about 
holding up the head on the scaffold—a custom that has been 
disused, and which the Sheriff would not Comply with, as he 
received no order in writing. Since that, the Duke has 
burst ten yards of breeches stringsabout the body, which 
was to be sent into Scotland; but it seems it is customary 
for vast numbers to rise to attend the most trivial burial. 
The Duke, who is always at least as much frightened at 

Charles Edward visited Madrid ^ Soon after Mr. Walpole published 
in March, 1747. He had an audi- a paper in the World, on this subject, 
ence of the King, but was obliged Walpole. 

to leave the city in a few hours with- * Simon Frazer, Lord Lovat, be- 
out any definite promise of help. headed on Tower Hill the 9th of 

Letter 250.—^ The battle of Cnl- April, 1747. WalpoU. 
loden, Walpole. 6 ^tiding to a trick of the Duke 

2 James Butler (1665-1745), first of Newcastle’s. Walpole. 

Duke of Ormond, a Jacobite hero. 
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doing right as at doing wrong, was three days before he got 
courage enough to order the burying in the Tower. I must 
tell you an excessive good story of G-eorge Selwyn: Some 
women were scolding him for going to see the execution, 
and asked him, how he could be such a barbarian to see the 
head cut off? ‘Nay,’ says he, ‘if that was such a crime, 
I am sure I have made amends, for I went to see it sewed 
on again.’ When he was at the undertaker’s, as soon as 
they had stitched him together, and were going to put the 
body into the coffin, George, in my Lord Chancellor’s voice, 
said, ‘ My Lord Lovat, your lordship may rise.’ My Lady 
Townshend has picked up a little stable-boy in the Tower, 
which the warders have put upon her for a natural son of 
Lord Kilmarnock’s, and taken him into her own house. 
You need not tell Mr. T.” this from me. 

We have had a great and fine day in the House on the 
second reading the bill for taking away the Heritable 
Jurisdictions in Scotland. Lyttleton made the finest oration 
imaginable; the Solicitor-General®, the new Advocate and 
Hume CampbelP^, particularly the last, spoke excessively 
well for it, and Oswald against it. The majority was 233 
against 102. Pitt^^ was not there ; the Duchess of Queens- 
berry had ordered him to have the gout. 

I will give you a commission once more, to tell Lord 
Bury that he has quite dropped me: if I thought he would 


® Hon. GTeorge Townshend, her 
eldest son, at this time Aide-de-Camp 
to the Duke of Cumberland. 

Sir Gieorge, afterwards created 
Dord Lyttelton. Walpole. 

s William Murray, afterwards 
Earl of Mansfield. Walpole. 

9 William Grant, Lord Advocate 
of Scotland. Walpole. — M.P. for 
Elgin Burghs ; Lord of Session and 
Lord of Justiciary (when he took 
the title of Lord Prestongrange'l, 
1764; d. 1764. 


^0 Only brother to the Earl of 
Marohmont. Walpole. 

James Oswald, afterwards a 
Lord of Trade, and Vice-Treasurer 
of Ireland. Walpole. 

12 William Pitt, afterwards Earl 
of Chatham, Walpole. 

13 George Keppel, eldest son of 
William, Earl of Albemarle, whom 
he succeeded in the title in 1766, 
He was now, together with Mr. Con¬ 
way, Aide-de-Oamp to the Duke of 
Cumberland. Walpole. 
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take me up again, I would write to him; a message would 
encourage me. Adieu 1 

Yours ever, 

Hoe. Walpole. 


251. To Hobaoe Mann. 

Arlington Street, May 6, 1747. 

It is impossible for me to tell you more of the new 
Stadtholder ^ than you must have heard from all quarters. 
Hitherto his existence has been of no service to his country, 
Hulst, which we had heard was relieved, has surrendered. 
The Duke was in it privately, just before it was taken, with 
only two aide-de-camps, and has found means to withdraw 
our three regiments. We begin to own now that the 
French are superior: I never believed they were not, or 
that we had taken the field before them; for the moment 
we had taken it, we heard of Marshak Saxe having detached 
fifteen thousand men to form sieges. There is a print 
published in Holland of the devil weighing the Count do 
Saxe and Count Lowendahl ® in a pair of scales, with this 
inscription: 

Tous deux vaillants, Tous deux galiards, Tons deux sans foi. 

Tous deux galants, Tous deux paliards, Tous deux sans loi. 

Tous deux constants, Tous deux boards, Tous deux k moi. 

We are taken up with the Scotch bills for weakening 
clanships and taking away heritable jurisdictions. I have 
left them sitting on it to-day, but was pleased with a period 
of Nugent. ^ These jurisdictions are grievous, but nobody 
complains of them; therefore, what ? therefore, they are 

Lbttkr 251. — 1 Tbe Prince of de liowendab.!} Mar^clial de Prance 
Orange bad just tben been raised 1747. His grandfather, tbe Count 
to that dignity in a tumultuary of Oildenloew, was natural sou of 
manner, Walpole, Frederick HE, King of Denmark. 

2 UlricFr6d6ricWoldemar, Comte 
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excessively grievous.’ We had a good-natured bill moved 
to-day by Sir William Yonge, to allow counsel to prisoners 
on impeachments for treason, as they have on indictments. 
It hurt everybody at old Lovat’s trial, all guilty as he was, 
to see an old wretch worried by the first lawyers in England, 
without any assistance but his own unpractised defence. It 
had not the least opj)osition; yet this was a point struggled 
for in King William’s reign, as a privilege and dignity 
inherent in the Commons, that the accused by them should 
have no assistance of counsel. How reasonable that men, 
chosen by their fellow-subjects for the defence of their 
fellow-subjects, should have rights detrimental to the good 
of the people whom they are to protect I Thank G-od! we 
are a better-natured age, and have relinquished this savage 
privilege with a good grace I 

Lord Cowper ^ has resigned the Bedchamber, on the 
Beefeaters being given to Lord Falmouth, The latter, who 
is powerful in elections, insisted on having it: the other had 
nothing but a promise from the King, which the ministry 
had already twice forced him to break, 

Mr. Fox gave a great ball last week at Holland House, 
which he has taken for a long term, and where he is making 
great improvements. It is a brave old house, and belonged 
to the gallant Earl of Holland ^ the lover of Charles the 
First’s Queen. His motto has puzzled everybody; it is 
Ditior est gui se. I was allowed to hit off an interpretation, 
which yet one can hardly reconcile to his gallantry, noi‘ can 
I decently repeat it to you. . . . While I am writing, the 
Prince is going over the way to Lord Middlesex’s, where 
there is a ball in mask to-night for the royal children. 

The two Lords have seen and refused Marquis Kiccardi’s 

3 William Olavering-Oowper (1709- * Henry Bioli (1690-1649), first 

1764), second Earl Cowper j Lord of Earl of HoUand. 
the Bedchamber, 1788-47. « Passage omitted. 
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ms: I shall deliver them to Pucci; but am so simple 
ou "will laugh at me) as to keep the four I liked : that is, 
will submit to give him fifty pounds for them, if he will 
b me choose one ring more; for I will at least have it to 
U them at ten guineas a-piece. If he consents, I will 
mit the money to you, or pay it to Pucci, as he likes. If 
)t, I return them with the rest of the cargo. I can choose 
> ring for which I would give five guineas. 

I have received yours of April 25th, since I came home, 
ou wiU scold me for being so careless about the Pretender’s 
n; but I am determined not to take up his idea again, 
1 he is at least ou this side Derby. Do excuse me ; but 
hen he could not get to London, with all the advantages 
hich the ministry had smoothed for him, how can he ever 
eet more concurring circumstances ? 

If my Lady’s® return has no better foundation than 
iccolini’s authority, I assure you may believe as little of 
as you please. If he knows no more of her than he does 
‘ everything else that he pretends to know, as I am per- 
laded he does not, knowledge cannot possibly be thinner 
►read. He has been a progress to add more matter to the 
ass that he already don’t understand. Adieu I* 

252. To Horace Mann. 

Arlington Street, May 19, 1747. 

As you will receive the Gazette at the same time with 
lis letter, I shall leave you to that for the particulars of the 
’eat naval victory that Anson has gained over the French 
f Cape Finisterre \ It is a very big event, and by far one 
■ the most considerable that has happened during this war. 

0 Tke Countess of Orford. fleet (inferior in ntmabers), under 

Lbjttibk 262.—1 On May 8, 1747, Admiral La Jon(iui6re, off Cape 
ce-Admiral Anson, with fourteen Finisterre. 
ips of the line, defeated the French 
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By it he has defeated two expeditions at once: for the fleet 
that he has demolished was to have split, part for the 
recovery of Cape Breton, part for the East Indies. He has 
always been most remarkably fortunate: Captain Crenville, 
the youngest of the brothers, was as unlucky; he was killed 
by the cannon that was fired as a signal for their striking 
He is extremely commended : I am not partial to the family; 
but it is but justice to mention, that when he took a great 
prize some time ago, after a thousand actions of generosity to 
his officers and crew, he cleared sixteen thousand pounds, of 
which he gave his sister ten. The King is in great spirits. 
The French fought exceedingly well. 

1 have no other event to tell you, but the promotion 
of a new brother of yours. I condole with you, for they 
have literally sent one Dayrolle resident to Holland, under 
Lord Sandwich, 

- Mimum ;gartes tractare seamdas. 

This curious minister has always been a led-captain to the 
Dukes of Grafton and Richmond ; used to be sent to auctions 
for them, and to walk in the Park with their daughters, 
and once went dry-nurse to Holland with them. He has 
belonged, too, a good deal to my Lord Chesterfield, to whom, 
I believe, he owes this new honour; as he had before made 
him Black Rod in Ireland, and gave the ingenious reason, 
that he had a black face. I believe he has made him 
a minister, as one year, at Tunbridge, he had a mind to 
make a wit of Jacky Barnard, and had the impertinent 
vanity to imagine that his authority was sufficient. Dayrolle 
is a kind of cousin to him; Dayrolle’^ father was clerk to 
old Stanhope ^ at the Hague, who lay with his wife. A grave 

2 Thomas Q-renviUe, yotingest ‘Well, it is better to die thus, than to 
brother of Eiohard, Earl Temple. be tried by a court-martial!' Walpole. 
As soon os he was struck by the 3 Hon. Alexander Stanhope (d. 
cannon-ball, he said, gallantly, 1707), youngest son of first Earl of 
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urgomaster reproved him for the scandal he gave. ^ Why, 
^hat do I do ? ’ ^ You lie with another man’s wife.’ ‘ No, 

don’t: I lie with my own man’s.’ Prom thence sprung 
bis goodly resident. 

Your brother has gone over the way with Mr. Whithed, 
0 choose some of Lord Gholmondeley’s pictures for his 
ebt; they are all given up to the creditors, who yet scarce 
Bceive forty per cent, of their money. 

It is wrong to send so short a letter as this so far, I know; 
ut what can one do ? After the first fine shower, I will 
end you a much longer. Adieu 1 

253. To HoBA.CE Mann. 

Arlington Street, June 6, 1747. 

Don’t be more frightened at hearing the Parliament is to 
e dissolved in a fortnight, than you are obliged to be as 
good minister. Since this Parliament has not brought 
ver the Pretender, I trust the death of it will not. You 
;^ill want to know the reason of this sudden step: several 
re given, as the impossibility of making either peace or war, 
ill they are secure of a new majority: but I believe the 
rue motive is to disappoint the Prince, who was not ready 
nth his elections. In general, people seem to like the 
leasure, except the Speaker, who is veiy pompous about it, 
nd speaks constitutional paragraphs. There are rumours 
f changes to attend its exit. People imagine Lord Chester- 
eld is to quit\ but I know no other grounds for this 
elief, than that they conclude the Duke of Newcastle must 
G jealous of him by this time. Lord Sandwich is looked 
pon as his successor, whenever it shall happen. He is 

hestexfield, father offirst Earl Stan- Letter 253.—^ He was Secretary 
ope, and sometime Envoy to the of State for the North, and remained 
bates Q-oneral. so until Eeb. 1748. 
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now here, to look after his Huntingdonshire boroughs. 
We talk nothing but elections—however, it is better than 
talking them for a year together. Mine for Oallington (for 
I would not come in for Lynn, which I have left to Prince 
Pigwiggin^) is so easy, that I shall have no trouble, not 
even the dignity of beiag carried in triumph, like the lost 
sheep, on a porter’s shoulders; but may retire to a little 
new farm that I have taken just out of Twickenham ^ The 
house is so small, that I can send it you in a letter to look 
at: the prospect is as delightful as possible, commanding 
the river, the town, and Richmond Park ; and being situated 
on a hill descends to the Thames through two or three 
little meadows, where I have some Turkish sheep and two 
cows, all studied in their colours for becoming the view. 
This little rural hijm was Mrs. Chenevix’s, the toy-woman 
a la mode, who in every dry season is to furnish me with 
the best rain-water from Paris, and now and then with some 
Dresden china cows, who are to figure ]ike wooden classics 
in a library: so I shall grow as much a shepherd as any 
swain in the Astrcea \ 

Admiral Anson is made a baron, and Admiral Warren® 
Knight of the Bath—so is Kiccolini to be—when the King 
dies®. His Majesty and his son were last night at the 


2 Eldest son of Horatio Walpole, 
brother of Sir B. Walpole. Walpole. 

8 This is the first mention of the 
house afterwards so famous as Straw¬ 
berry HilL ‘It was built by the 
Earl of Bradford’s coachman, and 
was called by the common people, 
Ohoj^'d-Straw-JECall, they supposing, 
that by feeding his lord’s horses 
with chopped straw, he had saved 
money enough to build his house; 
but the piece of ground on which it 
stands is called in all the old leases, 
Straidberry-Hillr-Shot, from whence it 
takes its name, . . . Mr. Walpole 
took the remainder of Mrs. Ohene- 
vix’s lease in May, 1747, and the 


next year bought it by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, it being the property of three 
minors of the name of Mortimer.’ 
(Horace Walpole, JOescriTtion of 
Strawberry Hill, Works, vol. ii. p. 
893.) 

4 The Astr6e, a pastoral romance 
by Honord d’TJrfd. 

8 Admiral Sir Peter Warren, K.B. 
(1708-17B2), M.P. for Westminster 
from July 1, 1747, till his death. 
He commanded the fleet at the 
capture of Cape Breton (1745), and 
was second in command in the action 
off Cape Einisterre. 

0 He was a favourite of the Prince 
of Wales. 
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fiasquerade at Eanelagh, where there was so little company, 
hat I was afraid they would be forced to walk about 
ogether. 

1 have been desired to write to you for two scagliuola 
ables ; will you get them ? I will thank you, and pay 
ou too. 

You will hardly believe that I intend to send you this for 
letter, but I do. Mr. Chute said he would write to you 
o-day, so mine goes as page to his. Adieu ! 

254. To THE Hon. Heney Seymoue Conway. 

Twickenham, June 8, 1747. 

Yoir perceive by my date that I am got into a new camp, 
nd have left my tub at Windsor. It is a little plaything- 
ouse that I got out of Mrs. Chenevix’s shop \ and is the 
rettiest bauble you ever saw. It is set in enamelled 
aeadows, with filigree hedges : 

A small Euphrates through the piece is rolFd, 

And little finches wave their wings in gold 

?wo delightful roads, that you would call dusty, supply me 
ontinually with coaches and chaises: barges as solemn as 
Jarons of the Exchequer move under my window; Richmond 
fill and Ham Walks bound my prospect; but, thank God ! 
he Thames is between me and the Duchess of Queensberry, 
)owagers as plenty as flounders inhabit all around, and 
^ope’s ghost is just now skimming under my window by 
most poetical moonlight. I have about land enough to 
:eep such a farm as Noah’s, when he set up in the ark with 
pair of each kind; but my cottage is rather cleaner than 

IiiiTTBR264.—^ A famous toy-skop. And little eagles wave their wings 
ralpole. in gold.’ 

2 ‘ A small Euphrates through the ^ope, EpistU to Addison^ 1. 29, 

piece is roUed, 
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I believe his was after they had been cooped up together 
forty days. The Chenevixes had tricked it out for them¬ 
selves : up two pair of stairs is what they call Mr. Ohenevix’s 
library, furnished with three maps, one shelf, a bust of Sir 
Isaac Newton, and a lame telescope without any glasses. 
Lord John Sackville ^redecessed me here, and instituted 
certain games called cricketalia, which have been celebrated 
this very evening in honour of him in a neighbouring 
meadow. 

You will think I have removed my philosophy from 
Windsor with my tea-things hither; for I am writing to 
you in all this tranquillity, while a Parliament is bursting 
about my ears. You know it is going to be dissolved: I am 
told, you are taken care of, though I don’t know where, nor 
whether anybody that chooses you will quarrel with me 
because he does choose you, as that little bug the Marquis 
of Eockingham did ^; one of the calamities of my life which 
I have bore as aboixdnably well as I do most about which 
I don’t care. They say the Prince has taken up two 
hundred thousand pounds, to carry elections which he won’t 
carry:—he had much better have saved it to buy the 
Parliament after it is chosen. A new set of peers are 
in embryo, to add more dignity to the silence of the House 
of Lords. 

I make no remarks on your campaign because, as you 
say, you do nothing at all; which, though very proper 
nutriment for a thinking head, does not do quite so well 
to write upon. If any one of you can but contrive to be 
shot upon your post, it is all we desire, shall look upon it as 
a great curiosity, and will take care to set up a monument 
to the person so slain; as we are doing by vote to Captain 

3 Conway’s return for Hjgham the Marquis of Eockingham. 

Ferrers (in Northamptonshire), for ^ Mr. Conway was in Flanders 
which he sat from 1741 to 1747, was with Wilham, Buke of Cumberland, 
probably owing to the influence of Walpole. 
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Oornewall®, who was killed at the beginning of the action 
in the Mediterranean four years ago. In the present dearth 
of glory, he is canonized ; though, poor man! he had been 
tried twice the year before for cowardice. 

I could tell you much election news, none else ; though 
not being thoroughly attentive to so important a subject, as 
to be sure one ought to be, I might now and then mistake, 
and give you a candidate for Durham in place of one for 
Southampton, or name the returning officer instead of the 
candidate. In general, I believe, it is much as usual—those 
sold in detail that afterwards will be sold in the representa¬ 
tion—the ministers bribing Jacobites to choose friends of 
then own—the name of well-wishers to the present estab¬ 
lishment, and Patriots, outbidding ministers that they may 
make the better market of their own patriotism:—^in short, 
all England, under some name or other, is just now to 
be bought and sold ; though, whenever we become posterity 
and forefathers, we shall be in high repute for wisdom and 
virtue. My great-great-grandchildren will figure me with 
a white beard down to my girdle; and Mr. Pitt’s will believe 
him unspotted enough to have walked over nine hundred 
hot ploughshares, without hurting the sole of his foot. 
How merry my ghost will be, and shake its ears to hear 
itself quoted as a person of consummate prudence! Adieu, 
dear Harry! 

Yours ever, 

Hoe. Walpole. 

355. To Horace Mann. 

Arlington Street, June 26, 1747. 

You can have no idea of the emptiness of London, and of 
the tumult everywhere else. To-day many elections begin. 

® Captain James Cornewall (1699- command of the Marlborough in 
1744), son of Henry Cornewall, of the action off Toulon, Feb. 11,1744. 
Moccas, Herefordshire; kUled in 
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The sums of money disbursed within this month would give 
anybody a very faint idea of the poverty of this undone 
country! I think the expense and contest is greater now 
we are said to be all of a mind, than when parties ran 
highest. Indeed, I ascribe part of the solitude in town 
to privilege being at an end ^; though many of us can afford 
to bribe so high, it is not so easy to pay debts. Here am 
I, as Lord Cornbury^ says, sitting for a borough, while 
everybody else stands for one. He diverted me extremely 
the other day with the application of a story to the Bing’s 
Speech. It says, the reason for dissolving the Parliament 
is its being so near dissolution: Lord Cornbury said it put 
him in mind of a gaoler in Oxfordshire who was remarkably 
humane to his prisoners; one day he said to one of them, 
^ My good friend, you know you are to be hanged on Friday 
se’nnight; I want extremely to go to London; would you 
be so kind as to be hanged next Friday?’ 

Pigwiggin is come over, more Pigwiggin than ever I He 
entertained me with the horrid ugly figures that he saw at 
the Prince of Orange’s court; think of his saying ugly 
figures! He is to be chosen for Lynn, whither I would not 
go, because I must have gone ; I go to Callington again, 
whither I don’t go. My brother chooses Lord Luxborough ^ 
for Castle Eising. Would you know the connection? This 
Lord keeps Mrs. Horton the player: tve keep Miss Norsa the 
player: Eich the harleq[uin is an intimate of all; and to 
cement the harlequinity, somebody’s brother (excuse me if 
I am not perfect in such genealogy) is to marry the Jewess’s 
sister. This coup de tkedfre procured Knight his Irish 
coronet, and has now stuffed him into Castle Eising, about 

Ijkttbr 256.—^ Members of Parlia- ® Bobert Knight, oldest son of tho 
naent were exempt from arrest for famous cashier of tho S. S. Company, 
debt. Walpole. —Cr. (1746) Baron Lux- 

2 Henry Hyde, only son of til© last borough of Shannon; or. Earl of 
Earl of Clarendon. He died before Catherlough, 1763 ; d. 1772, 
his father. Watjwle. 
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hich my brother * had quarrelled with me, for not looking 
yon it as what he called a family borough. Excuse this 
iiculous detail; it serves to introduce the account of the 
w peers, for Sir Jacob Bouverie^, a considerable Jacobite, 
ho is made Viscount Folkestone, bought his ermine at 
reive thousand pounds a yard of the Duchess of Kendal ® 
aujourd'hm. Sir Harry Liddel is Baron Ravensworth, and 
ancombe Baron Feversham’'; Archer® and Rolle® have 
ily changed their Mr.-ships for Lordships. Lord Middlesex 
IS lost one of his Lordships, that of the Treasury; is suc- 
leded by the second Grrenville and he by Ellis at the 
dmiralty. Lord Ashburnham had made a magnificent 
immer suit to wait, but Lord Cowper at last does not 
>sign the Bedchamber. I intend to laugh over this disgrazia 
ith the Chuteheds, when they return triumphant from 
Hampshire, where Whitehed has no enemy Apropos to 
lemies! I believe the battle in Flanders is compromised, for 
le never hears of it. 

The Duchess of Queensbury has at last been at court a 
)int she has been intriguing these two years. Nobody 
ive in to it. At last she snatched at the opportunity of 
3r son being obliged to the King for a regiment in the 
utch service, and would not let him go to thank, till 
ley sent for her too. Niccolini, who is next to her in 


^ Hon. Edward Walpole. 

® Sir Jacob Bouverie (d. 1761), 
Qond Baronet, cr. Viscount Eolke- 
one. 

® The Countess of Yarmouth. 

Antony Dunoomhe (circ, 1696- 
'63), first Baron Eeversham. 

8 Thomas Archer (d. 1768), first 
iron Archer. 

» Henry RoUe (1708-1760), first 
iron RoUe. 

G-eorge Grenville. 

Mr, Whitehead was candidate 
r Hampshire, and was returned as 
ember on July 7, 1747. 


12 She was forbidden the court in 
1729, in consequence of her indis¬ 
creet championship of the poet Gay, 
for whose printed sequel to the 
JBeggar'8 Opera she had asked sub¬ 
scriptions in the drawing-room at 
St. James’. 

13 Henry Douglas (1722-1754), Earl 
of Drumlanrig, eldest son of third 
Duke of Queensberry, whom he pre¬ 
deceased. He was killed by the 
accidental explosion of a pistol while 
travelling shortly after his marriage 
with his parents and wife. 
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absurdity and importance, is gone electioneering with 
Dodington. 

I expect Pucci every day to finish my trouble with 
Eiccardi; I shall take any ring, though he has taken care 
I should not take another tolerable one. If you will pay 
him, which I fancy will be the shortest way to preyent any 
friponnerie^ I will put the money into your brother’s hands. 

My eagle is arrived—my eagle tout court, for I hear nothing 
of the pedestal: the bird itself was sent home in a store- 
ship ; I was happy that they did not reserve the statue, and 
send its footstool. It is a glorious fowl! I admire it, and 
everybody admires it as much as it deserves. There never 
was so much spirit and fire preserved, with so much labour 
and finishing. It stands fronting the Vespasian: there are 
no two such morsels in England ! 

Have you a mind for an example of English 'bwarrerie? 
there is a Fleming here, who carves exquisitely in ivory, 
one Verskovis^*; he has done much for me, and where I 
have recommended him; but he is starving, and returning 
to Eome, to carve for—the English, for whom, when he 
was there before, he could not work fast enough. 

I know nothing, nor ever heard of the Mills’s and 
Davisons^®; and know less than nothing of whether they 
are employed from hence. Thera is nobody in town of 
whom to inquire j if there were, they would ask me for 


u James Francis Verskovie, men¬ 
tioned in Anecdotes of Painting (oh. 
xxi). 

‘We have two English hero 
whom I can’t understand, My. MiUs 
and Mr. Davison. The first intro¬ 
duced himself into the town with 
the title of Colonel in the Empress’s 
service, and then concealed that 
title; he came from Vienna with 
strong recommendations from My. 
Toussaint, and they say he is to 
command a battalion of Marines 
lately raised here. He appears to 


have been much about London and 
knows everybody. He appears to be 
rich by the number of servants he 
keeps. Both he and Davison, who 
formerly travelled with Lord March, 
have made up laced uniforms, blue 
and re<i. The former speaks no 
language but English, and the latter 
very little Erench and ItaUan. They 
make continual jaunts to Leghorn 
and Pisa. Mr. Mills has lost one of 
his forefingers.’ Mann to Walpole, 
June 6, 1747 {Mann and Manners^ 
vol. i. p. 261), 
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rhat borough these men were to stand, and wonder that I 
ould name people from any other motive. Adieu! 

256. To Gteoboe Montaot. 

)EAfi GtEORGE, Arlington Street, July 2, 1747. 

Though we have no great reason to triumph, as we have 
ertainly been defeated, yet the French have as certainly 
►ought their victory dear ^: indeed, what would be very 
tear to us is not so much to them. However, their least 
OSS is twelve thousand men ,• as our least loss is five thousand. 
Dhe truth of the whole is, that the Duke was determined to 
ight at all events, Which the French, who determined not 
o fight but at great odds, took advantage of. His Eoyal 
lighness’s valour has shone extremely, but at the expense 
►f his judgement. Harry Conway, whom nature always 
lesigned for a hero of romance, and who is deplacd in ordinary 
ife, did wonders, but was overpowered and flung down, 
vhere one French hussar held him by the hair, while another 
vas going to stab him: at that instant, an English serjeant 
vith a soldier came up, and killed the latter, but was 
nstantly killed himself; the soldier attacked the other, and 
dir. Conway escaped, but was afterwards taken prisoner; is 
lince released on parole, and may come home to console his 
air widow whose brother, Harry CampbelP, is certainly 
tilled, to the great concern of all widows who want consola- 
lon. The French have lost the Prince of Monaco*, the 
Homte de Bavi^re, natural brother to the last Emperor, and 
nany officers of great rank. The French King saw the 

Letter 266.—i On July 2, N. S., s Captain Honry OampbeU, second 
.747, the allied English, Austrians, son of Colonel John OamphoU, of 
ind Hanoverians, under the Duke of Mamore (afterwards fourth Dnhe of 
Cumberland, were defeated by the Argyll). 

^enoh under Marshal Saxe, at Laf- ^ A false report. Honor4, Prince 
eldt. of Monaco, survived until 1796. 

2 The Countess of Ailesbury. 
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whole through a spying-glass, from a Hampstead Hill, en¬ 
vironed with twenty thousand men.. Our Guards did shame¬ 
fully, and many officers. The King had a line from Huske in 
Zealand on the Friday night, to tell him we were defeated; 
of his son not a word: judge of his anxiety till three o’clock 
on Saturday! Lord Sandwich had a letter in his pocket all 
the while, and kept it there, which said the Duke was well. 

We flourish at sea, have taken great part of the Domingo 
fleet®, and I suppose shall have more lords. The Cowntess 
touched twelve thousand for Sir Jacob Bouverie’s coronet. 

I know nothing of my own election, but suppose it is 
over; as little of Kigby’s, and conclude it lost For franks, 
I suppose they don’t begin till the whole is complete. My 
compliments to your brothers and sisters. 

I am, dear George, 

Yours most sincerely, 

Hoe. Walpole. 


257. To Horace Mann. 


Arlington Street, July S, 1747. 

You would think it strange not to hear from me after a 
battle^; though the printed relation is so particular, that 
I could only repeat what that contains. The sum total is, 
that we would fight, which the French did not intend; we 
gave them, or did not take, the advantage of situation; they 
attacked: what part of our army was engaged did wonders, 
for the Dutch ran away, and we had contrived to post the 
Austrians in such a manner that they could not assist us: 
we were overpowered by numbers, though the centre was 
first broke by the retreating Dutch; and though we retired. 


® Oa Jane 27 the Kent brought 
into Portsmouth Harbour fourteen 
merchant ships bound to France 
from San Domingo. 


® Rigby was returned for Sudbury 
in Suffolk. 

Lkttbk 257.—1 The battle of Laf- 
feldt. Walpole, 
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we killed twelve thousand of the enemy, and lost six our¬ 
selves. The Duke was very near taken, having, through his 
short sight, mistaken a body of French for his own people. 
He behaved as bravely as usual; but his prowess is so well 
established, that it grows time for him to exert other qualities 
of a general. 

We shine at sea; two-and-forty sail of the Domingo fleet 
have fallen into our hands, and we expect more. The 
ministry are as successful in their elections: both West¬ 
minster and Middlesex have elected court candidates, and 
the City of London is taking the same step, the first time of 
many years that the two latter have been Whig; but the 
non-subscribing at the time of the Eebellion has been most 
successfully played off upon the Jacobites ; of which stamp 
great part of England was till—the Pretender came. This 
would seem a paradox in any other country, but contradic¬ 
tions are here the only rule of action. Adieu! 

258. To Horace Mann. 

Arlington Street,^ July 28,1747. 

This is merely one of my letters of course, for I have 
nothing to tell you. You will hear that Bergen-op-zoom 
still holds out, and is the first place that has not said yes, 
the moment the French asked it the question The Prince 
of Waldeck has resigned, on some private disgust with the 
Duke. Mr. Chute received a letter from you yesterday, with 
the account of the deliverance of Genoa, which had reached 
us before, and had surprised nobody ^ But when you wrote, 
you did not know of the great victory obtained by eleven 
battalions of Piemontese over six-and-forty of the French % 

Lbttbb 268.—^ Bergen-op-Zoom ^ On July 19, 1747, the French 
was taken on Sept. 16,1747. were repulsed with heavy loss by 

^ The Austrians had raised the the Piedmontese in an attack on 
siege. Exilles in Piedmont. 
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and of the lucky but brave death of their commander, the 
Chevalier de Belleisle K He is a great loss to the French, 
none to Count Saxe ; an irreparable one to his own brother, 
whom, by the force of his parts, he had pushed so high, at 
the same time always declining to raise himself, lest he 
should eclipse the Marshal, who seems now to have missed 
the ministry by his Italian scheme, as he did before by his 
ill success in Germany. We talk of nothing but peace: I 
hope we shall not make as bad an one as we have made 
a war, though one is the natural consequence of the other. 

We have at last discovered the pedestal for my glorious 
eagle, at the bottom of the store-ship ; but I shall not have 
it out of the Custom-house till the end of this week. The 
lower part of the eagle’s beak has been broke ofiP and lost. 
I wish you would have the head only of your gesse cast, and 
send it me, to have the original restored from it. 

The commission for the scagliuola tables was given me 
without any dimensions; I suppose there is a common size. 
If the original friar ^ can make them, I shall be glad : if not, 
I fancy the person would not care to wait so long as you 
mention, for what would be less handsome than mine. 

I am almost ashamed to send you this summer-letter; 
but nobody is in town; even election news are all over. 
Adieu! 

259. To Horace Mann. 

Arlington Street, Sept. 1, 1747. 

Your two last are of August 1st and 22nd. I fear my 
last to you was of July 28th. I have no excuse, but having 
nothing to tell you, and having been in the country. Berg- 

4 Louis Charles Armand Eouquet Hugford, an Irish friar. Walpile .— 
(1693-1747), Chevalier de Belleisle, Eerdinando Enrioo Hugford (1696- 
brother of the Mar6chal de Belleisle. 1771), a monk at VaUomhrosa, who 

5 Scagliolais a composition, which brought the art of scaghola to high 
was made only at Florence by Father perfection. 



Bienaea. rooming eise is naiKea oi, ana opinions amor so 
incli about the event, that I don’t pretend to guess what it 
ill be. It appears now that if the Dutch had made but 
scent defences of all the other towns, France would have 
lade but slow progress in the conquest of Flanders, and 
anted many thousand men that now threaten Europe. 
There are not ten people in London besides the Chuteheds 
ad me ; the White one ^ is going into Hampshire ; I hope 
1 have the other a little with me at Twickenham, whither 
go to-morrow for the rest of the season. 

I don’t know what to say to you about Mr. Mill; I can 
)arn nothing about him; my connections with anything 
linisterial are as little as possible; and were they bigger, 
le very commission, that you apprehend, would be a reason 
) make them keep it secret from you, on whose account 
[one they would know I inquired. I cannot bring myself 
) believe that he is employed from hence ; and I am always 
) cautious of meddling about you, for fear of risking you in 
ay light, that I am the unfittest person in the world to 
Lve you any satisfaction on this head: however, I shall 
)ntinue to try. 

1 never heard anything so unreasonable as the Pope’s 
squest to that Cardinal Guadagni; but I suppose they will 
lake him comply 

You will, I think, like Sir James Grey ®; he is very civil 

ad good-humoured, and sensible. Lord -is the two 

)rmer; but alas I he is returned little wiser than he 
''ent. 

Is there a bill of exchange sent to your brother ? or may 

Letter 259.—^ Francis Whitehead. ® He had been appointed Minister 

2 The Pope wished him to resign at Venice, 
piece of preferment in favour of ^ So in MS. 
le Cardinal of York. 
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not I pay without? it is fifty pounds and three 

zechins, is not it ? Thank you. 

Pandolfini is gone with Count Harrache ; Panciatici goes 
next week : I believe he intended staying longer; but either 
the finances fail, or he does not know how to dispose of 
these two empty months alone; for Niccolini is gone with 
the Prince to Cliefden. I have a notion the latter would 
never leave England, if he could but bring himself to change 
his religion; or, which he would like as well, if he could 
persuade the Prince to change his. Good night! 

260. To GrEOBOE Montagu. 

Dear George, Arlington street, Oct. 3, 1747. 

1 wish I could have answered your invitation from the 
Tigress’s ^ with my own person, but it was impossible. I 
wish your farmer would answer invitations with the persons 
of more hens and fewer cocks 5 for I am raising a breed, and 
not recruits. The time before he sent two to one, and he 
has done so again. I had a letter from Mr. Conway, who is 
piteously going into prison again: our great Secretary has 
let the time slip for executing the cartel, and the Prench 
have reclaimed their prisoners. The Duke is coming back— 
I fear his candles are gone to bed to Admiral Vernon’s! He 
has been ill; there are whisperings, as if his head had been 
more disordered than his body. Marshal Saxe sent him 
Cardinal Polignac’s Anti-Lucretius ® to send to Lord Chester¬ 
field.—If he won’t let him be a general, at least ’tis hard to 
reduce him to a courier. 

When I saw you at Kyh in de Pot\ I forgot to tell you 

Letter 260 .—1 Mrs, Henry Talbot, ^ A Latin poem published in 1746 

n^e Clopton. She ‘was a cousin of in two small volumes. 

Catherine, Lady Walpole. (See Kotes ^ Kyk in de Fot was an outlying 
and Qweries, Oct. 22,1898.) fortification of Bergen-op-Zoom, 

2 Cardinal Melchior de Bolignac whose prolonged resistance to the 

(1661-1741). French was attracting general in- 
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that seven more volumes of the Journals are delivering: 
there’s employment for Moreland. I go back to Kyi m de 
Fot to-morrow. Did you dislike it so much that you could 
not bring yourself to persuade your brother to try it with 
you for a day or two ? I shall be there till the bii*thday, if 
you will come. 

George Selwyn says, people send to Lord Pembroke to 
know how the bridge® rested. You know George never 
thinks but a la teto tTO/yicliec : he came to town t’other day to 
have a tooth drawn, and told the man that he would drop 
his handkerchief for the signal. My compliments to your 
family. 

I am, yours ever, 

H, W. 


261. To Horace Mann. 

Arlington Street, Oct. 2, 1747, 

I AM glad the Ohuteheds are as idle as I am, for then you 
will believe it is nothing but idleness. I don’t know that it 
is absolutely so; I rather flatter myself that it is want of 
materials that has made me silent^ I fear, above these five 
weeks. Literally nothing has happened but the treachery 
at Bergen-op-Zoom \ and of that all the world knows at least 
as much as I do. The Duke is coming home, and both 
armies are going into quarters, at least for the present: the 
French, I suppose, will be in motion again with the first 
frosts. Holland seems gone I—how long England will re¬ 
main after it. Providence and the French must determine! 


teresfc at this time. By ‘ Kyk in de 
Pot ’ here Horace Walpole evidently 
means his residence at Strawberry 
Hill. (See Atliena&um^ March 11, 
1890.) 

Lord Pembroke was greatly in¬ 
terested in Westminster Bridge, at 


this time in course of construction. 
One of the piers had settled some 
sixteen inches. 

Letter 261.—^ Its surrender was 
stated to be due to the treachery of 
its defenders. 
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To Horace M 


This is too ample a subject to write 
obvious to require much. 

The Chuteheds have been extrem( 
stayed with me at Twickenham—I i 
expense, be so happy. If I were 
Mr. Chute’s immense honesty, his g 
ledge, and his humanity, you woulc 
dedication. I am happy in him: 
for you, for he loves nothing a quai 
make him regret you less—do you i 
commending your friends, I repr( 
having told you how much I love 
yourself have not more constant ^ 
has not such trials with illness ai 
soul I but he is like you, and muc 
live a good deal at Twickenham I s 
to see more of him: you know I 
about the street. 

Your Opera must be fine, and 
they say we are to have one, but I c 
is breeding—the child will be w€ 
the worst blood it is supposed to s^v 
nesse has lost his son ^ Lady 01 
saw company on her lying-in, had i 
bedchamber with her own and M: 
This was certainly a stroke of ' 
Pomfret copied from some festi/no i 
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-with—half a ero-wn! What loads of money they are saving 
for the French! 

Adieu! my dear chHd—perhaps you don’t know that I 
‘cast many a southern look®’ towards Florence—I t.ln'nV 
within this half-year I have thoug^ht more of making you 
a visit, than in any half-year since I left you. I don’t know 
whether the difficulties will ever be surmounted, but you 
cannot imagine how few they are; I scarce think they are 
in the plural number. 

262. To G-eobge Montagu. 

Twickenham, Monday. 

You are desired to have business to hinder you from going 
to Northampton, and you are desired to have none to hinder 
you from coming to Twickenham. The autumn is in great 
beauty ; my Lord Kadnor’s baby-houses lay eggs every day, 
and promise new swarms; Mrs. Chandler treads, but don’t 
lay; and the neighbouring dowagers order their visiting 
coaches before sunset—can you resist such a landscape? 
only send me a line that I may be sure to be ready for 
you, for I go to London now and then to buy coals. 

I believe there cannot be a word of truth in Lord 
Granville’s going to Berlin; by the clumsiness of the thought, 
I should take it for ministerial wit—and so, and so. 

The Twickenham Alabouches say that Legge is to marry 
the eldest Pelhamine infanta ^; he loves a minister’s daughter ‘ 


To Horace, Mann 

Mr. Conway mentioned nothing to me \ 
of the last battle’, and I hope it extei 
I vow I don’t see why it should not. A 


263. To Horace Ma 
A rlington I 

I CAME to town but last week; but 
dates of my letters, I find I am six wee] 
This IS a period tbat ou^ht to make m.' 
what I think I was ever guilty; but I ] 
to tell you; that is, nothing little enoug 
big enough, except Admiral Hawke’s^ \ 
for that I must have transcribed the g 
The Parliament met this morning, t] 
fuU, and many new faces. We have 
choose a Speaker, and, in choosing bim ^ fl 
who is re-chosen. In about ten days c 
judge of the complexion of the winter 
likely to be much opposition. The Du 
is gone back to Breda for a few days. 'VS 
it will be only for three weeks. He is ^ 
and the negotiations for peace, which 
I believe not in earnest \ 

Whithed has made his entrance into 
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Lady Middlowx has popped out her child before its time 
it is put into spirits, and my Lord, very loyally, cries over i 
Lady (lower carri<!d a niece to Leicester Fields the other da^ 
to i^rosont her: the girl trembled—she pushed her: ‘ Whs 
are you so afraid of? Don’t you see that musical clock 
Can you be afniid of a man that has a musical clock ? ’ 
Don’t call this a letter; I don’t call it one; it only corns 
to make ray letter’s excuses. Adieu! 


264. To Horace Mann. 

Arlington Street, Nov, 24, 1747. 

You Bay so many kind things to me in your letter c 
Nov. 7th, on my talking of a journey to Florence, that I ai 
Sony I montioncxl it to you. I did it to show you that m 
silence is far from proceeding from any forgetfulness of yon 
ami as I rmdly think (continually of such a journey, I nair 
it now and then ; though I don’t find how to accomplish i 
In «hort, my alTaim are not so independent of every bod; 
hut that they my attending to them to make thei 

go smoothly: and unless I could get them into anoth( 
situation, it is not possible for me to leave them. Son 
part of my fortune is in my Lord O.’s^ hands; and if I wei 
out of the way of giving him trouble, he has not generosii 
enough to do anything that would be convenient to m 
I will say no more on this subject, because it is not a pleasai 
one; nor would I have said this, but to convince you thj 
I did n«»t mention returniner to Florence out of gaietd de cceu 
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nothing more than himself at Florence, 
your kind thought about Venice, becausi 
light to it, it could not disappoint him ; i 
how sensible he would be to this mark 
There is not a glimmering prospect of ou: 
to Berlin; if we did, it would be a pe 
consideration than Sir James Grey; ar 
thither, there are no means of procuring 
Mr. Chute. My dear child, you know ! 
you think such and so q^uiet merit as 
friends here. Great assurance or great 
recommendations. My father was abuse 
people with parts—that complaint is toti 
You reproach me with telling you nothi 
seriously, I know nothing but what was 
in general, on those great public eventis 
the Gazette, if you will have me talk to ] 
seen by the Eling’s Speech that a congi 
Aix-la-Chapelle, but nobody expects s 
Except Mr. Pelham, the ministry in j 
war; and, what is comical, the Prince 
are so too. We have had but one divisic 
which was on the Duke of Newcastle’i 
Seaforth election. The numbers were, 
against 96. But I think it very probj 
time, a stronger opposition will be for 
has got some new and very able spea 
young Mr. Potter son of the last Archb: 


Mr. Pitt. 

I sent Niccolini the letter; and here is another from him, 
I have not seen him this winter, nor heard of him: he is of 
very little consequence, when there is anything else that is. 

I have lately had Lady Mary Wortley’s Eclogues^ pub¬ 
lished; but they don’t please, though so excessively good. 
I say so confidently, for Mr. Chute agrees with me: he says, 
for the Epistle to Arthur Grey scarce any woman could 
have written it, and no man; for a man who had had 
experience enough to paint such sentiments so well, would 
not have had warmth enough left. Do you know anything 
of Lady Mary? her adventurous son® is come into Parlia¬ 
ment, but has not opened. Adieu! my dear child: nous 
nous reverrons un jour! 


265. To Hoeace Mann. 

Arlington Street, Jan. 12, 1748. 

I HAVE just received a letter from you of the 19th of last 
month, in which you tell me you was just going to complain 
of me, when you received one from me: I fear I am again 
as much to blame, as far as not having written; but if 
I had, it could only be to repeat what you say would be 


* Some of these Eclogues had been 
printed long before: they were now 
published with other of her poems 
byDodsley, in quarto, and soon after 
with others reprinted in his Mis- 
cellany. Walpole, 

5 Epistle from Arthur Grey, the 
Footman^ to Mrs. Murray., mentioned 
by Lady Louisa Stuart in the Intro- 
ductory Anecdotes prefixed to Lady 
Mary’s Correspondence. 

6 Edward Wortley-Montagu, after 


Parliament, for cheating and rob¬ 
bing a Jew. Walpole. — Wortley- 
Montagu, who appears to have been 
more or less insane, was born in 
1713, and spent the greater part of 
his life abroad. He was the first 
native of the United Kingdom to 
undergo inoculation for smallpox. 
After a chequered career, including 
various experiments in matrimony, 
and several changes of religion, he 
died at Pisa in 1776. He had at this 


sumcienr, dutj wnau jl nai^ter myseii jl neea i 
town has been quite empty ; and the Parlia] 
but yesterday, has been adjourned these thre< 
elections, and such tiresome squabbles, I dor 
produce anything: it is all harmony. Pi 
every day hear bad news, which, though we 
the present, we agree it is always likelj 
to-morrow. Yet, with no prospect of sue 
with a possibility of beginning another ci 
as martial as ever: I don’t know whether 
think a bad peace worse than a bad war, ( 
look upon misfortunes and defeats abroad 
own, and are willing to taste of both at he 
no present apprehension from domestic d] 
in my private opinion, do I believe the Frei 
us, till it is for themselves. They need not' 
of sending us Stuarts; that ingenious hous 
done the work of France more effectually tl 
and the Patriots have. 

1 will tell you a secret: there is a transac 
send Sir Charles Williams to Turin; he has 
is pushed. In my private opinion, I don’t 1 
will be easily overpowered ; though I wish 
Sir Charles and from thinking meanly of 
talents are no passports. Sir Everard Falk 
Berlin. General Sinclair* is presently to 
worth he is Scotchissime, in all the latit 
and not very able; he made a poor busin< 
rOrient. 

Letter 265.— 1 Minister at Turin, ^ General E 
afterwards in Switzerland. Walpole. (d. 1762), seconc 

2 He liad been Ambassador at Con- Sinclair. He 



always drunk, has lost immense sums at play, and seldom 
goes home to his wife till eight in the morning. The world 
is vehement on her side; and not only her family, but his 
own, give him up. At present, matters are patching up by 
the mediation of my brother, but I think can never go on: 
she married him extremely against her will, and he is at 
least an out-pensioner of Bedlam: his mother’s family ® have 
many of them been mad. 

I thank you, I have received the eagle’s head : the bill is 
broken oj9^ individually in the same spot with the original; 
but, as the piece is not lost, I believe it will serve. 

I should never have expected you to turn Lorrain'^: is 
your Madame de Givrecourt® a successor® of my sister? 
I think you hint so. Where is the Princess, that you are 
so reduced? Adieu! my dear child. I don’t say a kind 
word to you, because you seem to think it necessary, for 
assuring you of the impossibility of my ever forgetting, or 
loving you less. 


266. To Horace Mann. 


Arlington Street, Jan. 26, 1748. 


I HAVE again talked over with our Chute the affair of 
Venice ; but, besides seeing no practicability in it, we think 
you will not believe that Sir James Grey will be so simple 


5 Edward, only son of Thomas, 
Earl of Leicester, married Mary, 
youngest daughter of John, Duhe of 
Argyll, from whom he was parted; 
he died in 1752. Walj^oU. 

® She was a Tufton, daughter of 
sixth Earl of Thanet. 

7 The Emperor kept a Lorrain 
regiment at Florence; hut there was 


8 Mann had written (Deo. 19,1747) 
of * a daughter of old Mme. Sarasin, 
whose wig yon must remember. This 
newcomer is Comtesse Giovecourt 
[aic], a mighty good sort of woman, 
and extremely intimate with Rich- 
court.’ {Mann and Manners, vol. i. 
p. 271.) 

® With Count Richoourt. Wal- 
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as to leave Venice, whither with difficulty h 
sent, when you hear that Mr. Legge^ has 
hands, and sets out on Friday for Berlin, 
ordinary and plenipotentiary. We thoug 
Falkener sure; hut this has come forth ve] 
Legge is certainly a wiser choice ; nohody h 
and if art and industry can obtain success, 
would use more: but I don’t think that the ] 
with half parts and much cunning, is so 1 
dupe of more parts and as much cunning 
with whom Legge has so prosperously pus! 
My father was fond of him to the gre 
partiality, till he endeavoured to have a 
flattery gave him, by trying to marry La 
that my Lord could never bear his name, 
has wriggled himself in with the Pelhams 
warmest friend and servant of their new a 
first favourite of the little Duke of Bedford 
was desired to go to Berlin, but refused, an< 
self for the Treasury, till they could find so] 
him. They laughed at this ; but he is as fit 
ment as the other. We have a stronger r 
I have mentioned against going to Venice 
excuse it might give to the Vine^ to for^ 
being; an excuse which his hatred of our pi 
easily make him embrace, as more becoming 
brother! 

The ministry are triumphant in their Ps 
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ve been great debates on the new taxes, hut no divi 
. House is now sitting on the Wareham election, espo 
lorge Pitt’s uncle ^ one of the most active Jacobites, I 
3 coalition and in place, ag^ainst Dxax , a great avc 
the Prince, but who has already lost one question oi 
ction by a hundred. 

Mmiral Vernon has just published a series of Xiottc 
Qself, among which are several of liOrd Bath, writtc 
height of his opposition: there is one in partieuls 
gratulate Vernon on taking' Bortobello, wherein 
at virtuous Patriot advises him to do nothing t 
iiring him that his inactivity would all bo im|>ute 
father. One does not hear that Lord Bath has a 
i to any account for this publication, though as villai) 
hese correspondents as one of them was in writing s 
tter; or as the Admiral himself was, who xieed to Ix! 
lis instructions to this enemy of the government. No! 
tell why he has published these letters now, unkiss tc 
ley. What ample revenge every year gives my fai 
inst his Patriot enemies I Had he never deserved ^ 
self, posterity must still have the greatest opinioi 
, when they see on what rascal foundations were b 
he pretences to virtue which were set up in oppoBitioi 
! Pulteney counselling the A.dmiral who was cmtruf 
ithe war not to pursue it, that its mismanagemcmt mi 
mputed to the minister ; the Admiral commu nieat 
orders to such an enemy of his country I This one 
nphant, seizing honours and employments for lami 
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a rebellion, by every art that could blacken the King in the 
eyes of the nation, and some of them promoting the trials 
and sitting in judgement on the wretches whom they had 
misled and deserted! How black a picture! what odious 
portraits, when time shall write the proper names under 
them ! 

As famous as you think your Mr. Mill % I can find nobody 
who ever heard his name. Projectors make little noise here ; 
and even any one who only has made a noise, is forgotten as 
soon as out of sight. The knaves and fools of the day are 
too numerous to leave room to talk of yesterday. The pains 
that people, who have a mind to be named, are forced to 
take to be very particular, would convince you how difficult 
it is to make a lasting impression on such a town as this. 
Ministers, authors, wits, fools. Patriots, whores, scarce bear 
a second edition. Lord Bolingbroke, Sarah Malcolm and 
old Marlborough, are never mentioned but by elderly folks 
to their grandchildren, who had never heard of them. What 
would last Pannoni’s ® a twelvemonth is forgotten here in 
twelve hours. Good night! 

267. To Hobace Mann. 

Arlington Street, Feb. 16, 1748. 

I AM going to tell you nothing but what Mr. Chute has 
told you already—that my Lord Chesterfield has resigned 
the seals that the Duke of Newcastle has changed his 
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least reason, but I am quite at ease. Lord Chesterfield, wh 
I believe had no quarrel but with his partner, is gone t 
Bath; and his youngest brother, John Stanhope^, come 
into the Admiralty, where Sandwich is now First Lore 
There seems to be some hitch in Legge’s embassy; I believ 
we were overhasty. Proposals of peace were expected to b 
laid before Parliament, but that talk is vanished. The Duk 
of Newcastle, who is going greater lengths in everything fo 
which he overturned Lord Granville, is all military; an 
makes more courts than one^ by this disposition. The Duk 
goes to Holland this week, and I hear we are going to rais 
another million. There are prodigious discontents in th 
ariny: the town had got a Hst of a hundred and fift 
officers who desired at once to resign, but I believe this wa 
exaggerated. We ® are great and very exact disciplinarians 
our partialities are very strong, especially on the side c 
aversions, and none of these articles tally exactly wit 
English tempers. Lord Kobert Bertie ® received a repriman* 
the other day by an aide-de-camp, for blowing his nose as h 
relieved the guard under a window ; where very exact notic 
is constantly taken of very small circumstances. 

We divert ourselves extremely this winter; plays, balls 
masquerades, and pharaoh are all in fashion. The Duches 


s Hon. John Stanhope (1706-1748), 
third son of third Earl of Chester¬ 
field; sometime Secretary to the 
Embassy at the Hague, and M.P. for 
Nottingham and Derby; Lord of the 
Admiralty, 1748. 

* i.e. to the King and the Duke 
of Cumberland, who were also ‘aU 
military.’ 

® The Duke of Cumberland. 

® Third son of first Duke of An- 


second troop of Guards and Genert 
in the army (1777); d. 1782. ‘ 0 

May 20th, 1766, he was on boar 
the Ramillies (then intending to joi: 
his regiment in Minorca) with Ac 
miral Byng, in the engagement wit 
the Drench fleet off that island, an 
gave a very clear and candid evidenc 
in behalf of the Admiral at his tru 
in January foUowing.’ (CoUini 
Peerage^ ed. 1812, voL ii. p. 22.) 

7 Til ft ■nnlrft’fl. Wnlmnlp.. 
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of Bedford has given a great hall, to which th< 
with thirty masks. The Duchess of Queensbei 
him a masquerade. Operas are the only consm 
tainment. There was a new comedy last Sati 
succeeds, called The Foundling^’ I like t 
scious Lovers^ better, and that not much. 
the same, only that the Bevil of the new piec 
hurry, and consequently more natural. It : 
well acted by Garrick and Barry, Mrs. Cibb 
Woffington. My sister was brought to bed ] 
another boy. Sir C. Williams, I hear, grows n 
go to Turin: you will have a more agreeable c« 
than your present voluminous brother Adie 

268. To Horace Mann. 

Arlington Street, Ma: 

I HAVE had nothing lately to tell you but I 
distempers: there is what they call a miliary f 
which has taken off a great many people. 1\ 
known till within these seven or eight years, bu 
increases every spring and autumn. They don 
to treat it, but think they have discovered that 
bad for it. The young Duke of Bridgewater ^ i 
The Marquis of Powis^ is dead too, I don’t kn< 
but though a Eoman Catholic, he has left his v 
to Lord Herberts the next male of his famil 
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and personal estate will pay it. After Lord Herbert and 
his brother who are both unmarried, the estate is to go to 
the daughter® of Lord Waldegrave’s sister®, by her first 
husband, who was the Marquis’s brother . 

In defiance of all these deaths, we are all diversions; Lady 
Dalkeith® and a company of Scotch nobility have formed 
a theatre, and have acted The Bevenge several times ; I can’t 
say excellently: the Prince and Princess were at it last 
night. The Duchess of Queensberry gives a masquerade 
to-night, in hopes of drawing the King to it: but he will 
not go. I do; but must own it is wondrous foolish to 
dress one’s self out in a becoming dress in cold hlood. There 
has been a new comedy, called The Foundling; far from 
good, but it took. Lord Hobart and some more young 
men made a party to damn it, merely for the love of 
damnation. The Templars espoused the play, and went 
armed with syringes charged with stinking oil, and with 
sticking plaisters for BuMy's fair hair; but it did not come 
to action. Garrick was impertinent, and the pretty men 
gave over their plot the moment they grew to be in the 
right. 

I must now notify to you the approaching espousals of 
the most illustrious Prince Pigwiggin® with Lady Each el 
Cavendish, third daughter of the Duke of Devonshire: the 

4 Eichiard. Herl)ert (d. 1754), second 8 Caroline, eldest daughter of John, 

son of Francis Herbert, of Oakley Duke of Argyll, married the eldest 
Park, Montgomeryshire. son of the Duke of Buccleuch, who 

s Barbara, posthumous daughter dying before his father, she after- 
and heiress of Lord Edward Herbert wards married Charles Townshend, 
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victim does not dislike it! my uncle m 
ments; and the Duke is to get a peera^ 
upon the foot that the father cannot be i 
House of Commons ! Can you bear this ol 
himself of consequence, and imitating my ; 

The Princess of Orange has got a so: 
taken a convoy that was going to Be] 
trifling occurrences that are most pompo 
when the whole of both is, that the Dutch, 
themselves to France, will now grow ( 
when they have a master entailed upon 
shall run ourselves more into danger, c 
advantage which the French don’t feel. 

Violent animosities are sprung up in th 
mens upon a sort of private affair between 
Willes and the Grenvilles, who have eng£ 
in an extraordinary step, of fixing the ’asi 
ham by Act of Parliament in their favour 
three long days upon it in our House, i 
over; but though they will carry it both 
Lords, it is by a far smaller majority tha 
had in this Parliament. The other day, 
Potter had made two very strong speeches 
ham on this subject; he rose with the | 
fell into the most ridiculous passion, was 
not knowing how to return it on the t\ 
Chief Justice (who was not present), an( 
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ninistry; that he had been obliged to one of the greatest 
ninisters that ever was^'^, who is now no more; that the 
person who accused his father of ingratitude was now 
eagued with the very men who had ruined that minister, 
:o whom he (Mr. Pelham) owed his advancement, and 
vithout whom he would have been nothing! ’ This was 
iaggers ! not a word of reply. 

I had begun my letter before the masquerade, but had 
Clot time to finish it: there were not above one himdred 
persons; the dresses pretty; the Duchess as mad as you 
remember her. She had stuck up orders about dancing, as 
you see at public bowling-greens; turned half the company 
out at twelve; kept those she liked to supper; and, in 
short, contrived to do an agreeable thing in the rudest 
manner imaginable; besides having dressed her husband in 
Scotch plaid, which just now is one of the things in the 
world that is reckoned most offensive; but you know we 
are all mad, so good night ! 


269. To Hoeace Mann. 

Arlington Street, April 29,1748. 

I KNOW I have not writ to you the Lord knows when, 
but I waited for something to tell you, and I have now 
what there was not much reason to expect. The pre¬ 
liminaries to the Peace ^ are actually signed by the English, 
. + 1^0 OiiAATi® who would remain the 
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give us a new assiento The arm 
with an exception to Maestricht ; 
sent Lord George Sackville ^ to Ma; 
that, as they are so near being fri 
deavour to raise the siege and spill 
the Marshal will give the garrison g( 
behaved so bravely. The condition 
restitution on all sides, as Modena t 
the Queen, the Dutch towns to the 
France, and Final to the Genoese 
have the cessions made to him ® b; 
see, is to be made observe the Treat] 
do not. Parma and Placentia ar< 
Philip*^; Dunkirk to remain as it is 
to be JJtrechfd again to the sea®, 
renounced with all his descendants. 


s The Assiento Treaty (1713) se- of Bn 
cured to the English the monopoly order 
of the slave-trade to the Spanish cavalr;! 
colonies. It was now revived for (1769), 
four years. Prince 

^ The Erench forces were now con- affcerw 

centrated before Maestricht, which His al 
surrendered on May 7, 1748. execra 

® Lord G-eorge Sackville (1716- martia 
1785), third son of first Duke of unlit f< 
Dorset; M.P. for Dover. He took he reti 
the name of Q-ermain (1770) on sue- and si 
ceeding to Lady Betty Q-ermain’s His re] 
estate of Drayton, and was created rehabf 
Viscount Sackville in 1782. He was duelwi 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, 1761-66; He was 


in stronger terms than by the Quadruple Alliance^; and 
the cessation of arms to take place in all other parts of the 
world, as in the year 1712. The contracting powers agree 
to think of means of making the other powers come into 
this treaty, in case they refuse. 

This is the substance; and wonderful it is what can 
make the French give us such terms, or why they have lost 
so much blood and treasure to so little purpose! for they 
have destroyed very little of the fortifications in Flanders. 
Monsieur de St. Severin told Lord Sandwich, that he had 
full powers to sign now, but that the same courier that 
should carry our refusal, was to call at Namur and Bergen- 
op-Zoom, where are mines under all the works, which were 
immediately to be blown up. There is no accounting for 
this, but from the King’s aversion to go to the army, and 
to Marshal Saxe’s fear of losing his power with the loss of 
a battle. He told Count Flemming, the Saxon minister, 
who asked him if the French were in earnest in their offer 
of peace, ‘II est vrai, nous demandons la paix comme des 
laches, et ne pouvons pas Tobtenir.’ 

Stocks rise; the ministry are in high spirits, andjoew ienfmt 
but we shall admire this peace as our own doing! I believe 
two reasons that greatly advanced it are, the King’s wanting to 
go to Hanover, and the Duke’s wanting to go into a salivation. 

We had last night the most magnificent masquerade that 
ever was seen: it was by subscription at the Haymarket: 
everybody who subscribed five guineas had four tickets. 
There were about seven hundred people, all in chosen and 
very fine dresses. The supper was in two rooms, besides 
those for the King and Prince, who, with the foreign 
ministers, had tickets given them. 



to tne price which you say was pf 
Homer or Pindar ? 

I am very miserable at tbe littl 
success in your own affair: I thm 
ployed has used you scandalously, 
to my uncle ; but my applying to 
from doing you service. Poor Mr 
a cold that he could not go last n 
Adieu! my dear child ! there is no 
wish you, but my wishes are very ir 

270. To GrEOROE I 

Here I am with the poor Chu 
a shoe but to-day for the first time, 
of custom, and one passes most pa 
other part I have the misfortune 
The ceremony of dining ^ is not ove 
either the Prince or the Princess lo( 
has happened. The town says, m; 
chance for looking different from \ 
was married: and they have a stor 
to the Chancellor to assure him, tha 
to the Admiral, he would be oblige 
a sentence of dissolution of the ma 
replied, that his daughter had beei 
union of the soul, not of the hoc 


Mr. Stone. Walpole. first < 

Lbttek 270.—Not among Kim- dish, 
bolton MSS. 2 E 

1 These dinners were given to eldesi 
celebrate the marriage of Horatio Hard 

iiTnirkT* /"PffYra.nck 



ceiYea mucii sucn an answer: mac ner uaugnier nau oeen 
bred to submit herself to the will of God. I don’t at all 
give you all this for true; but there is an ugly circumstance 
in his Voyages^ of his not having the curiosity to see a 
beautiful captive, that he took on board a Spanish ship. 
There is no record of Scipio’s having been 'in Doctors’ 
Commons. I have been reading these Voyages, and find 
them very silly and contradictory. He sets out with telling 
you, that he had no soldiers sent with him but old invalids 
without legs or arms; and then in the middle of the book 
there is a whole chapter to tell you what they would have 
done if they had set out two months sooner, and that was 
no less than conquering Peru and Mexico with this dis¬ 
abled army. At the end there is an account of the neglect 
he received from the Viceroy of Canton, till he and forty 
of his sailors put out a great fire in that city, which the 
Chinese and five hundred firemen could not do, which he 
says proceeded from their awkwardness; a new character 
of the Chinese! He was then admitted to an audience, and 
found two hundred men at the gate of the city, and ten 
thousand in the square before the palace, all new dressed 
for the purpose. This is about as true as his predecessor 

Gulliver p-g out the fire at Lilliput. The King is still 

wind-bound®; the fashionable don-mot is, that the Duke of 
Newcastle has tied a stone about his neck and sent him to 
sea. The City grows furious about the Peace ; there is one 
or two very uncouth Hanover articles, besides a per¬ 
suasion of a pension to the Pretender, which is so very 

3 Margaret Cocks (widow of Jolm Anson’s ship the Centurion) y was first 
Lygon), m. (1719) Philip Yorke (after- published in 1748. 
wards first Earl of Hardwicke and ® The King (who was on his way 
Lord Chancellor); d. 1761. to Hanover) was detained at Har- 

^ Anson’s Voyage round the WorMy wich by contrary winds from May 


three places for life of a thousand ar 
a year for three of his court, to compensa 
a man President of the Session® agaii 
The Princess of Wales has got a confi 
they reckon her much better. Sir ] 
gone mad: he walked down Pall Mall i 
red ribbon tied about his hair; said h< 
King, and would not submit to be bio 
him the King commanded it. 

I went yesterday to see Marshal Wad< 
selling by auction: it is worse contrived 
is conceivable, all to humour the beautj 
Lord Chesterfield said, that to be sure ! 
it, but intended to take the house over i 
it. It is literally true, that all the dir< 
Lord Burlington was to have a place fo 
Kubens® that he had bought in Eland 
found it necessary to have so many c< 
that there was no room at last for th 
Marshal was forced to sell the picture i 
now at Houghton. 

As Windsor is so charming, and partis 
got so agreeable a new neighbour at Fi 
you cannot wish to have the prohibitio 
coming to Strawberry Hill. However, 
able Christian, and as I think you seen 
errors, I will give you leave to be so h 
me >vhen you like, though I would a( 
you have been at EoeP, which you wc 

6 Robert Dimdas of Arniston (1686- ^ Meleag€ 

1763), Lord President of the Court of hung in the 


for now Mr. Chute has the gout, he keeps himself very low 
and lives upon very thin ink. My compliments to all your 
people. Yours ever. 

271. To Georoe Montagu. 

Arlington Street^ May 26, 1748. 

Goon b’ye to you! I am going to my Koel too. I was 
there yesterday to dine, and it looked so delightful, think 
what you will, that I shall go there to-morrow to settle, and 
shall leave this odious town to the whores, and the Eegency, 
and the dowagers; to my Lady Townshend, who is not 
going to Windsor, to old Cobham, who is not going out of 
the world yet, and to the Duchess of Richmond, who does 
not go out with her twenty-fifth pregnancy: I shall leave 
too, more disagreeable Eanelagh, which is so crowded, 
that going there t’other night in a string of coaches we had 
a stop of six-and-thirty minutes. Princess Emily, finding 
no marriage articles for her settled at the congress, has at 
last determined to be old and ugly, and out of danger, and 
accordingly has ventured to Eanelagh, to the great improve¬ 
ment of the pleasures of the place. The Prince has given 
a silver cup to be rowed for, which carried everybody upon 
the Thames, and afterwards there was a great ball at 
Carleton House. There have two good events happened at 
that court: the town was alarmed t’other morning by the 
firing of guns, which proved to be only from a large 
merchantman come into the river. The City construed 
them into the King’s return, and the Peace broke; but 
Chancellor Bootle and the Bishop of Oxford^, who loves 
a labour next to promoting the cause of it, concluded the 




Princess was brought to bed, ahd went 
Bootle, finding her dressed, said, ha" 
Madam, that women in your country have " 
but I could not have believed it was so w( 
other story is of Prince Edward. The Kin 
away, sent Stainberg to examine the Pri 
their learning. The Baron told Prince 
should tell the King what great proficiei 
had made in his Latin, but that he wis] 
a little more perfect in his German grar 
would be of signal use to him. The child 
and said, ^ German grammar ! why any du 
that.’—There, I have told you Eoyalties e] 
My Pigwiggin dinners are all over, for 
grace. I have had difficulties to keep m 
the wonderful clumsiness and uncouth ni 
Duke has for all his offspring: Mrs. Hoj 
Guts and Gundy, Puss, Cat and Toe, sot 
the middle of a most formal banquet! G 
was signed, his Grace could find nobody 
joy with him: he drove home, and ba 
chariot to Lady Kachael, ‘Cat! Cat!’ 
staring over the balustrade ; he cried ‘ Cat 
is made, and you must be very glad, for I 
I send you the only new pamphlet w< 
this is more the matter than the manner, 
to all your tribe. Adieu ! 


P.S. The divine Ashton has got an agi 



2T2. To Hobace Mann. 

Arlington Street, June 7, 1748. 

Don’t reproach me in your own mind for not writing, but 
eproach the world for doing nothing; for making peace as 
lowly as they made war. When anybody commits an 
vent, I am ready enough to tell it you; but I have always 
eclared against inventing news; when I do, I will set up 

newspaper. 

The Duke of Newcastle is not gone; he has kissed hands, 
nd talks of going this week : the time-presses, and he has 
Lot above three days left to fall dangerously ill. There 
re a thousand wagers laid against his going: he has hired 
r transport, for the yacht is not big enough to convey all 
he tables and chairs and conveniences that he trails along 
vith him, and which he seems to think don’t grow out of 
England. I don’t know how he proposes to lug them 
hrough Holland and Germany, though any objections that 
he map can make to his progress don’t count, for he is 
Lterally so ignorant, that when one goes to take leave of 
dm, he asks your commands into the norths concluding 
hat Hanover is north of Great Britain, because it is in 
he Northern Province, which he has just taken : you will 
icarce believe this, but upon my honour it is true. 

The preliminaries wait the accession of Spain, before 
hey can ripen into peace. Niccolini goes to Aix-la-Ohapelle, 
Lud will be much disappointed if his advice is not asked 
here : he talks of being at Florence in October. 

Sir William Stanhope has just given a great ball to Lady 
Caroline Petersham, to whom he takes extremely, since his 
laughter^ married herself to Mr. EUis; and as the Peter- 

Lkttek 272.—1 Elizabeth (d. 1761), Welbore Ellis (afterwards Lord Men- 


316 To the Son. Henry Seymour C 

shams are relations, they propose to be h; 
Chuteheds agreed with me, that the house, 
magnificently furnished, all the ornament! 
Kent, and the whole festino, put us mor 
Florence, than anything we had seen here 
silver pharaoh and whisk for the ladies that 
deep basset and quinz<j for the men; the sup- 
I am now returning to my villa, when 
making some alterations: you shall hear j 
Strawberry Hillj which I have found out i: 
the old name of my house j so pray, never ci 
ham again. I like to be there better than 
being anywhere since I came to England. 
Florence, and wind up all my prospects wb 
of returning there. I have days when I 
contriving a scheme for going to you, and i 
love to put you upon expecting me, I cann 
you, that I wish more than ever to be w 
I can truly say, that I never was happy bi 
and you must allow that it is very natural 
happy once more. Adieu! 

273. To THE Hon. Heney Seymour 

Dear Harry, Strawberry Hill 

I have full as little matter for writing ai 
in a camp. I don’t call myself farmer or < 
man : for thousrh I have all the iuofredien 
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If I write to anybody, I am forced to live upon what news 
I hoarded before I came out of town; and the first article 
of that, as I believe it is in everybody's gazette, must be 
about my Lord Coke. They say, that since he has been 
at Sunning Hill with Lady Mary, she has made him 
a declaration in form, that she hates him, that she always 
did, and that she always will. This seems to have been 
a very unnecessary notification. However, as you know 
his part is to be extremely in love, he is very miserable 
upon it; and relating his woes at White's, probably at 
seven in the morning, he was advised to put an end to all 
this history and shoot himself—an advice they would not 
have given him if he were not insolvent. He has promised 
to consider of it. 

The night before I left London, I called at the Duchess 
of Eichmond's, who has stayed at home with the apprehen¬ 
sion of a miscarriage. The porter told me there was no 
Drawing-room till Thursday. In short, he did tell me 
what amounted to as much, that her G-race did not see 
company till Thursday, and then she should see every¬ 
body : no excuse, that she was gone out or not well. I did 
not stay till Thursday to kiss hands, but went away to 
Vauxhall: as I was coming out, I was overtaken by a great 
light, and retired under the trees of Marble Hall to see 
what it should be. There came a long procession of Prince 
Lobkowitz’s footmen in very rich new liveries, the two 
last bearing torches ; and after them the Prince himself, 



barges, had another barge filled with yiolins 
and an open boat with drums and trumpets, 
of the fetes des adieux. The nymph weeps a 
and says she is sure she shall be poisoned by 
relations when she returns, for her behav 
Prince. 

I have no other news, but that Mr. F; 
married his Sukey Young, and is very impati 
Duchess of Bedford come to town to visit hex 

Is not my Lady Ailesbury weary of her ■ 
make her my compliments,—unless she has 
such declaration as Lady Mary Coke’s. 1 
with your description of the bed-chamber o 
Orange, as I did not see it; but the sight iti 
been very odious, as the hero and heroine ai 
ugly. I shall give it my Lady Townshend 
of matrimonial satire. 

Mr. Churchill and Lady Mary have been v 
three days, and are now gone to Sunning, 
this, to hint that my house will hold a 
indeed, it is not quite large enough for p 
like the patriarchs, with their whole genea 
servants, and maid-servants, and oxes, and 
same chamber with them. Adieu ! do let t 
letter, and come home. 

You 


London, 1748-62, and was recalled 
to take the post of Minister for 
Poreign Affairs, which he held tiU 
1764. He was much liked in Eng¬ 
land. 

® Probably Hon. Eichard Fitz- 

_3__j. -r*__ 


age (ed. 1812, vc 
married * Anne, 
Usher, of London 
^ Mr. Fitzpatri 
Gowran (afterwe 
Upper Ossory), i 

•m_I_ TT___ r 



274. To Hoeaoe Mann. 


Mistley, July 14, 1748. 

I WOULD by no means resent yonr silence while you was 
at Pisa, if it were not very convenient; but I cannot resist 
the opportunity of taking it ill, when it serves to excuse 
my being much more to blame; and therefore, pray mind, 
I am very angry, and have not written, because you had 
quite left me oif—and if I say nothing from hence \ do not 
imagine it is because I am at a gentleman’s house whom 
you don’t know, and threescore miles from London, and 
because I have been but three days in London for above 
this month : I could say a great deal if I pleased, but I am 
very angry, and will not. I know several pieces of politics 
from Ipswich that would let you into the whole secret 
of the Peace; and a quarrel at Dedham assembly, that is 
capable of involving all Europe in a new war—nay, I know 
what Admiral Yernon ^ knows of what you say has happened 
in the West Indies, and of which nobody else in England 
knows a word—but please to remember that you have been 
at the baths, and don’t deserve that I should tell you 
a tittle—nor will I. In revenge, I will tell you something 
that happened to me four months ago, and which I would 
not tell you now, if I had not forgot to tell it you when it 
happened—nay, I don’t tell it you now for yourself, only 
that you may tell it the Princess ^: I truly and seriously 
this winter won and was paid a milleleva at pharaoh; liter¬ 
ally received a thousand and twenty-three sixpences for 
one ; an event that never happened in the annals of pharaoh, 
but to Charles II’s Queen Dowager, as the Princess herself 
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To George Montagu 

informed me; ever since I have treats 
Dowager, and have some thoughts of be: 

There are no good anecdotes yet an 
Newcastle’s travels, except that at a rev 
made for him, as he passed through t! 
about with his glass up to his eye, cry 
finest troops ! greatest general! ’ then 
ranks when he spied any Sussex man, k 
accoutrements,— ^my dear Tom such ai 
Lewes races; then back to the Duke \ 
greatest general ! ’—and in short was 
than any review. The Duke is expecte 
I don’t know if to stay, or why he c* 
know, but am angry, and will not tel 

I have seen Sir James G-rey, who 
great affection, and recommends hims< 
by it, when I am not angry with you ; 
be reconciled till I have finished thii 
nothing but this quarrel to talk of, i 
worn that out—so adieu! you odious, s 
monster! 


275 . To Gteorge 

] 

I CAME hither yesterday, having si 
in London, which is a desert; but in t] 
from all those Nobodies, I heard the 1: 
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1748 ] To George Montagu 

I think the whole aifair of sending Harry Ballenden first 
to bully Coke, and then to murder him, is a very shocking 
story, and so bad that I will not believe Lady Mary’s 
family could go so far as to let her into the secret of an 
intention to pistol her husband. I heard the relation in an 
admirable way at first, from my Lady Suffolk who is one 
of the ringleaders of the Campbellaboos, and, indeed, a woful 
story she made of it for poor Coke, interlarding it every 
minute with very villainous epithets bestowed on his lord- 
ship by Noll Bluff, and when she had run over her string 
of rascal, scoundrel, &c., she would stop and say, Lady 
Dorothy do I tell your story right; for you Tmow I am very 
deaf and perhaps did not hear it exactly. I have compiled 
all that is allowed on both sides, and it is very certain, for 
Coke’s honour, that his refusing to fight was till he could 
settle the affair of his debts. But two or three wicked 


Lettek 275.—^ Henrietta Hobart 
(1681-1767), daughter of Sir Henry 
Hobart, fourth Baronet, of Blickling, 
Norfolk; m. 1. (1706) Hon. Charles 
Howard, afterwards ninth Earl of 
Suffolk (d. 1733); 2. Hon. Q-eorge 
Berkeley (d. 1747), youngest son of 
second Earl of Berkeley. She was 
Bedchamber-woman to Caroline of 
Anspach, both as Princess of Wales 
and as Queen, and on her first 
husband’s becoming Earl of Suffolk 
(1731) she became G-room of the 
Stole to the Queen. She was for 
many years the mistress of George 
II, but had practically no political 
influence, owing to the superior 


information to supplement his own 
knowledge of transactions at the 
courts of George I and II, great part 
of which was afterwards embodied 
in his Reminiscences. He was a fre- 
q[uent visitor at Marble HiU, and 
wrote to Lady Suffolk at intervals 
during his absence from home. She 
was not, apparently, clever, but was 
distinguished by tact and good sense, 
and was greatly esteemed by the 
most eminent men of her day. Pope 
and Peterborough celebrated her in 
verse (the former in the well-known 
lines, On a certain Lady at Court). 

Pope, with Bathurst, laid out the 

grounds at Marble Hill, while the 

TlTQCf ACS’? X^AVV^.. 
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To George Me 

circumstances on t’other side, ne'^ 
Ballenden’s stepping close up to 1 
his last pistol, and sa37ing, You lit\ 
death of you, and firing, but the ] 
confirms the intention of these wor< 
that the Duke of Argyll ^ knew that < 
that his G-race complained of his ust 
very well, Does he talk! Why, it is - 
wife worse than he did his. When H 
on the road from Sunning the day I 
over to the Duke, which his Grace 
Gower proved it to his face. I ha 
who would dispatch his wife, woul 
assassination of a person that shouL 
I don’t like your not wanting me 
I shall scarce go if you don’t, unless 
berry drives me from Strawberry i 
for t’other night we met her coming 
She had been upstairs, and wrote a 
heen to see Mr, W, I have anoth< 
Ned’s eldest girl ’’ is come to Mrs. i 
at next door. The child is in a c 
her so ill lodged, I could not help 
for I can’t be angry when I see pe 
afterwards that my brother had int 
I am here—I can conceive forgi 
using people ill—but how does c 
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My compliments to all your house. I have not got the 
fish, for t’other brother has sent me word they must not be 
disturbed—stuff—he will borrow my house next. 

Yours ever, 

H. W. 

I had almost forgot to tell you a pleasant bit. I had 
been to visit the Yere Beauclercs, at Hanworth’', and had 
pried about for a portrait of the black grandmother, but 
to no purpose. As to old Chambers’s ® black leg, I did not 
expect to find him stepping it forth like the Eang of Clubs. 
I went another evening with Mrs. Leneve ; Lady Yere then 
carried us into all the lodging rooms; over one private 
bed-chamber chimney, what did I view but the most deplor¬ 
able sooty gentlewoman that was ever beheld. I imme¬ 
diately guessed that this was the black house-maid flattered, 
for it was not absolutely negro. I asked, Mrs. Leneve 
hemmed and coughed, and was ready to die—Lady Yere 
answered, ^ It was her grandmother’s picture, a Portuguese^ 
that her grandfather had married at Fort St. George—a very 
bad likeness,—Adieu! Eigby sends you a great many com¬ 
pliments. We call his black nothing but the Portuguese. 

276. To G-eoege Montagu. 

Deae G-EOEaE, Motley, July 25,1748. 

I have wished you with me extremely; you would have 
liked what I have seen. I have been to make a visit of 
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their house; the last EarFs ^ son died a 
that I was shown at a distance ; and I 
sisters, besides Lady Mary Vere, was 
her beauty. 

Henningham Castle^, where Harry 
sumptuously banqueted % and imposec 
for his entertainment, is now shrunk 
tower, that stands on a spacious mor 
hill with a large fosse. It commands 
belongs to Mr. Ashurt, a rich citi 
a trumi^ery new house close to it. ' 
is a fine square monument of black 
Earls, and there are three more ton 
Earl’s Colne, some miles from the cas 
little of them, as it was very late, ei 
Countesses has a head-dress exactly li 
Mount Parnassus, with two tops. 
h(*ar<I much of Gosfield, Nugent’s seal 
fashion, l>ut did not answer to me, i 
things about it; but being situated 
quih^ }docked up with hills upon hilL 
wood, it has not an inch of prospect 
sixteen hundred acres, and is bounds 
miles round ; and the lake, which is 
Hoviuity acres, directly in a line w; 
Ijottoin of a fine lawn, and broke wit 
ihai fall down a slope into it. Th( 


3 , that they look like caricatures done to 
ice they have so much disgraced the virtues 
:o. The rest of the house is all modernized, 
nd in the had taste that came between the 
able Gothic and pure architecture. There 
and plenty of good furniture, but no one 
no tolerable pictures. Her ® dressing-room 
and furnished with white damask, china, 
easy-chairs, bad pictures, and some pretty 
v^hat charmed me more than all I had seen, 
imney, which has existed from the founda- 
,se; over it is an alto-relievo in wood, far 
lone, of the battle of Bosworth Field. It is 
t the helmets and trappings, which are gilt, 
which are properly blazoned with the arms 
engaged. You would adore it. We passed 
agreeably; both Nugent and his wife are 
►ured, and easy in their house to a degree. 
)dy else but the Marquis of Tweedale who 
enliven us; his new Marchioness’^, who is 
tiumoured and good company, and sung 
ench songs mighty prettily; a sister of 
oes not figure ; and a Mrs. Eliot ® (sister to 
ho crossed over and figured in with Nugent: 
turned Catholic, as he has Protestant, She 
^ a very pretty small house in the park, and 
dsitor. Nugent was extremely communica- 
iabours ; repeated us an ode of ten thousand 

of the ‘ Patriot co-heir of James Graggs the elder j 
ohert Walpole— m. 1. Edward Eliot, of Port Eliot; 
la galerie’ men- 2. (174:9) Hon. John Hamilton (d. 

1766), second son of seventh Earl of 

A'Kck'i'rtrwn Kt/ TurliAtYi hIta ‘wn.n thft 
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stanzas to abuse Messieurs de la galerie, 
a whole tragedy, which has really a grea 
things in it; not indeed equal to his glc 
religion and liberty, but with many of tl 
which are so blended with his parts. On 
he communicated to me for which I abomin 
I agree extremely that the woman is shock 
fool, but when she has given him abo\ 
thousand pound, from her son, I cannot 
infidelity to her, and was very far from adm: 
We were overturned coming back, but, thai 
not at all hurt, and have been to-day to see a 
a pretty park belonging to a Mr. Williams; i 

You have seen in the papers that Dr. 
dead. He cut his throat. They say he ] 
easy since he so passively let Dr. Thompso 
nington. He always was nervous and va] 
good-natured, that he left off his practice ; 
able to bear seeing so many melancholy obje 
her him with as much wit as ever I kn 
a pretty correspondence of Latin odes that 
him and Hedges 

You will be diverted to hear that the I 
castle was received at Calais by LocheiFs 
arms, who did duty upon her himself while 
Duke of Grafton is going to Scarborough; 
that endless backstairs policy?—and at h 
This fit of ill health is arrived on the P 


To Horace Mann 
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Since I wrote my letter I have been fishing in Eapin 
for any particulars relating to the Veres, and have already 
found that Eobert de Vere^®, the great Duke of Ireland, 
and favourite of Eichard the Second, is buried at Earl’s 
Colne, and probably under one of the tombs I saw there ; 
I long to be certain that the lady with the strange coifiure 
is Lancerona, the joiner’s daughter, that he married after 
divorcing a princess of the blood for her. I have found, 
too, that King Stephen’s Queen died at Henningham, 
a castle belonging to Alberic de Yere : in short, I am just 
now Vere-mad, and extremely mortified to have Lancerona 
and Lady Vere Beauclerc’s Portuguese grandmother blended 
with this brave old blood. Adieu! I go to town the day 
after to-morrow, and immediately from thence to Straw¬ 
berry HiU. Yours ever, 

277. To Hoeace Mann. 

Strawberry Hill,-. 

I BEO you will let me know whether the Peace is arrived 
in Italy, or if you have heard anything of it; for in this 
part of the world nobody can tell what has become of it. 
They say, the Empress Queen has stopped it; that she 
will not take back the towns in Flanders, which she says 
she knows are very convenient for us, but of no kind of 
use to her, and that she chooses to keep what she has got 


Paul Eapin de Tboiras (1661- is said to have divorced her in order 



together as they can. These are the p( 
ham, my metropolis; and, to tell you tl 
pretty near as good as you can have ar 

As to my own history, the scene is 
gloomy: my Lord Orford is in an ext 
health, not to say a dangerous state: my 
in the same way my father did. I doi 
great feelings of affection for two men 
dying, for whom it is known I had little 
especially having been as much my enei 
power to be ; but I cannot with indifferc 
torn to pieces, and falling into such rui 
should my brother die soon, leaving s 
small an estate to pay it off, two grej 
and a wild boy of nineteen to succeed, 
be an end of the glory of Houghton, w! 
propoi*tioned more to his fortune, woi 
a longer duration. This is an unpleasai 
feel for us—however, I should not tall 
would not feel. Your brother Gal and 
conversation yesterday morning on this 
like you, so reasonably and with so i 
that I seem to be only finishing a dis 
already had with you. As my fears al 
great, I am a little pleased to have 
memorial ® of it, a description of the pictu; 
just printed an hundred, to give to parti< 
send you one, and shall beg Dr. Cocchi t 

1 Lord Orford survived until 1761, ^ Aedes 

and Horace Walpole, senior, until tion of the j 
1767. in Norfolk, : 

Auditor of th.e Exclioquor and tierain in 17? 
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If I could let myself wish to see you in England, it 
would be to see you here : the little improvements I am 
making have really turned Strawberry Hill into a charming 
villa : Mr. Chute, I hope, will tell you how pleasant it is: 
I mean literally tell you, for we have a glimmering of 
a Venetian prospect: he is just going from hence to town 
by water, down our Brenta* 

You never say a word to me from the Princess, nor 
any of my old friends: I keep up our intimacy in my own 
mind; for I will not part with the idea of seeing Elorence 
again. Whenever I am displeased here, the thoughts of 
that journey are my resource; just as cross devout people, 
when they have quarrelled with all the world, begin pack¬ 
ing up for Paradise. Adieu! 

278. To GEOuaE Montag-u. 

Strawberry Hill, Aug. 11, 1748. 

I AM arrived at great knowledge in the annals of the 
house of Vere, but though I have twisted and twined their 
genealogy and my own a thousand ways, I cannot discover, 
as I wished to do, that I am descended from them anyhow 
but from one of their Christian names ; the name of Horace 
having travelled from them into Norfolk by the marriage of 
a daughter^ of Horace, Lord Yere of Tilbury^, with a Sir 
Koger Townshend, whose family baptized some of us with 
it. But I have made a really curious discovery; the lady 
with the strange head-dress at EarFs Colne, which I men- 


334 To the Eon. Henry Seymour Con 

In short, these are the people I live in the mic 
not with; and it is for want of more import 
that I have wrote to you so seldom; not, I 
word, from the least negligence. My pres< 
occupation is planting, in which I have made g 
and talk very learnedly with the nurserymen 
now and then a lettuce run to seed overturns a] 
as I have more than once taken it for a curious 
flowering shrub. Then the deliberation with 
grow, is extremely inconvenient to my natura 
I lament living in so barbarous an age, when 
to so little perfection in gardening. I am p€ 
a hundred and fifty years hence it will be 
to remove oaks a hundred and fifty yean 
is now to transplant tulip-roots. I have 
treatise or panegyric on the great discover] 
posterity in all arts and sciences, wherein I shal 
descant on the great and cheap convenience of i 
rivers—one of the improvements which M; 
wondered Mr. Hedges would not make at his c( 
but which was not then quite so common as i 
shall talk of a secret for roasting a wild boar 
pack of hounds alive, without hurting them, 
whole chase may be brought up to table ; and fc 
the Duke of Newcastle’s grandson, if he can ev 
is to give a hundred thousand pounds. Then tl 
ness of having whole groves of humming-birds 
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learned in arms against me, wlio measure all knowledge 
backward: some of them have discovered symptoms of all 
arts in Homer; and Pineda® had so much faith in the 
accomplishments of his ancestors, that he believed Adam 
understood all sciences but politics. But as these great 
champions for our forefathers are dead, and Boileau not 
alive to hitch me into a verse with Perrault I am deter¬ 
mined to admire the learning of posterity, especially being 
convinced that half our present knowledge sprung from 
discovering the errors of what had formerly been called so. 
I don’t think I shall ever make any great discoveries myself, 
and therefore shall be content to propose them to my 
descendants, like my Lord Bacon, who, as Dr. Shaw ® says 
very prettily in his preface to Boyle, 'had the art of in¬ 
venting arts’: or rather like a Marquis of Worcester®, of 
whom I have seen a little book which he calls A Century 
of Inventions, where he has set down a hundred machines to 
do impossibilities with, and not a single direction how to 
make the machines themselves. 

If I happen to be less punctual in my correspondence 
than I intend to be, you must conclude I am writing my 
book, which being designed for a panegyric, will cost me a 
great deal of trouble. The dedication, with your leave, shall 
be addressed to your son that is coming, or, with my Lady 
Ailesbury’s leave, to your ninth son, who will be unborn 
nearer to the time I am writing of; always provided that 
she does not bring three at once, like my Lady Berkeley 



sense wnen une nao tu oay, axiui c 

you don’t keep up the correspondence c 
Adieu! 

Yours ev 


280. To Geoeoe Monta< 


strawberry Hill, Saturday n 
All my sins to Mrs. Talbot you are i 
here quite alone, and want nothing but yo 
to her. I have been in town for a day, 
Bury, who is come over with the Duke; 
Thursday. The Duke is fatter, and it is 
that he has entirely lost the sight of one e; 
surprise me so much as a ton-mot of his 
you know is grown Methodist came to te 
was on duty, a tree in Hyde Park, near the 
had been set on fire j the Duke replied, Ji 
ty the new light This nonsensical new lig 
fashion, and I shall not be surprised if w 
all the folly and cant of the last age. “V 
continually at my Lady Huntingdon’s®, 
Lord Chesterfield, my Lord Bath, my 1 


birth to three daughters, who died 
shortly afterwards. 

Lkttkk 280.—Colonel Samuel 
Q-umley, brother of the Countess of 
Bath. 

2 Charles Wesley lived latterly in 
a house (No. 1, Chesterdeld Street, 
Marylebone) of which the lease was 
presented to him by Mrs. C-umley. 

8 Lady Selina Shirley (d. 1791), 


Hastings, nini 
(who died in 
foundress of 
known as ‘Lj 
nexion,’ and 
for ministers 
Wales, whicl 
Cheshunt in 
Whitefield at 
from Americj 
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my Lady Thanet, and others, have been to hear him. 
What will you lay that, next winter, he is not run after, 
instead of Grarrick ? 

I am just come from the play at Richmond, where I found 
the Duchess of Argyll and Lady Betty Campbell, and their 
court. We had a new actress, a Miss Clough ; an extremely 
fine tall figure, and very handsome : she spoke very justly, 
and with spirit. Garrick is to produce her next winter; 
and a Miss Charlotte Ramsay^, a poetess, and deplorable 
actress. Garrick, Barry, and some more of the players, 
were there to see these new comedians; it is to be their 
seminary. 

Since I came home I have been disturbed with a strange, 
foolish woman, that lives at the great corner house yonder ; 
she is an attorney’s wife, and much given to her bottle. By 
the time she has finished that and daylight, she grows afraid 
of thieves, and makes the servants fire minute guns out of 
the garret windows. I remember persuading Mrs. Kerwood 
that there was a great smell of thieves, and this drunken 
dame seems literally to smell it. The divine Ashton, who 
I suppose you will have seen when you receive this, will 
give you an account of the astonishment we were in last 
night at hearing guns; I began to think that the Duke had 
brought some of his defeats from Blanders. 

I am going to tell you a long story, but you will please to 
remember that I don’t intend to tell it well; therefore, if 
you discover any beauties in the relation where I never 
intended them, don’t conclude, as vou did in vour last, that 


as 1 write merely to satisiy you, 1 shall take 
to write well: I hate letters that are called : 

You must know then, but did you know 
that was called Handsome Tracy®? He wa 
Park with some of his acquaintance, and 
girls; one was very pretty; they followed 
girls ran away, and the company grew ih 
them, all but Tracy.—(There are now three : 
off successively—she must be very drunk.) 
Whitehall gate, where he gave a porter ; 
them: the porter hunted them, he the po 
ran all round Westminster, and back to 
where the porter came up with them. He 
one she must go with him, and kept her ti 
arrived, quite out of breath, and exceeding 
insisted on knowing where she lived, whin 
tell him, and after much disputing, went 
one of her companions, and Tracy with t] 
made her discover her family, a butterwc 
Street, and engaged her to meet him next 
Park ; but before night he wrote her four ] 
ill the last offered two hundred pounds a ; 
a hundred a year to Signora la Madre. 
a confidence to a staymaker’s wife, who to 
swain was certainly in love enough to m^ 
could determine to be virtuous and refuse hi 
says she, ‘but if I should, and should h 
However, the measures of the cabinet coun 
for virtue; and when she met Tracy the n 
the Park, she was convoyed by her sister and 
and stuck close to the letter of her reputati 
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do nothing, she would go nowhere. At last, as an instance 
of prodigious compliance, she told him, that if he would 
accept such a dinner as a butterwoman’s daughter could 
give him, he should be welcome. Away they walked to 
Craven Street: the mother borrowed some silver to buy 
a leg of mutton, and they kept the eager lover drinking 
till twelve at night, when a chosen committee waited on 
the faithful pair to the minister of May Fair The doctor 
was in bed, and swore he would not get up to maiTy the 
King, but that he had a brother over the way who perhaps 
would, and who did. The mother borrowed a pair of 
sheets, and they consummated at her house; and the next 
day they went to their own palace. In two or three days 
the scene grew gloomy ; and the husband coming home one 
night, swore he could bear it no longer—^ Bear I bear 
what?’—^Why, to be teased by all my acquaintance for 
marrying a butterwoman’s daughter. I am determined to 
go to France, and will leave you a handsome allowance.’— 
^ Leave me ! why you don’t fancy you shall leave me ? I will 
go with you.’—^What, you love me then?’—^Ko matter 
whether I love you or not, but you shan’t go without me.’ 
And they are gone!—If you know anybody that proposes 
marrying and travelling, I think they cannot do it in a more 
compendious method. 

I agree with you most absolutely in your opinion about 
Cray: he is the worst company in the world—from a 

melancholy turn, from living reclusely, and from a little 

_ 
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are measured and chosen, and formed ii 
writings are admirable ; he himself is noi 
There are still two months to Lone 
discover your own mind for any three o: 
space, I will either go with you to the T: 
see you here; but I positively will ask y 
t’other any more. I have raised seven-ai 
from the patriarchs you sent me. Adieu 


281. To Horace Mais 

strawberry 

I HAVE two letters of yours to account 
plead but my old insolvency. Oh ! yes, ] 
which you find is an inexhaustible fund v 
me your demeW^ with the whole city 
charged me to keep it secret—and the 
was my Lord Hobart, who was full of t 
received from you. You might as well ! 
a bawdy secret, and expected to have it 1 
be very easy, for unless it reaches my L^ 
Lady Orford, I dare say it will never get 
and for those two ladies, I don’t think 
should hear it, for the first is in a mann( 
world, and the world is retired from 
I have vented my anger, I am seriously s 
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any characters. . . How could you act with so much temper ? 
If they had treated me in this manner, I should have avowed 
ten times more than they pretended you had done : but you 
are an absolute minister! 

I am much obliged to Prince Beauvau for remembering 
me, and should be extremely pleased to show hiTn all manner 
of attentions here: you know I profess great attachment to 
that family for their civilities to me. But how gracious the 
Princess ^ has been to you! I am quite jealous of her 
dining with you: I remember what a rout there was to get 
her for half of half a quarter of an hour to your assembly. 

The Bishop of London ^ is dead; having, luckily for his 
family, as it proves, refused the archbishopric. We owe 
him the justice to say, that though he had broke with my 
father, he always expressed himself most handsomely about 
him, and without any resentment or ingratitude. 

Your brothers are coming to dine with me; your brother 
Gal is extremely a favourite with me : I took to him for his 
resemblance to you, but am grown to love him upon his 
own fund. 

The Peace is still in a cloud: according to custom, we 
have hurried on our complaisance before our new friends 
were at all ready with theirs. There was a great Eegency ^ 
kept in town, to take off the prohibition of commerce with 
Spain: when they were met, somebody asked if Spain was 
ready to take off theirs?—^Oh, Lord! we never thought of 
that!’ They sent for Wall®, and asked him if his court 
would take the same sten with us? He said, ^he believed 



Adieu! oy tue nrst opportunity ± snai 
books of Houghton, for yourself and Dr, 
Orford is much mended: my uncle has 
remoying from his couch. 

282. To Gteoege Moni 

Strawberry 

I SHALL write you a very short letter, 
what business we have to be correspond] 
be together. I really wish to see you, f 
convinced of what you say to me. It is 
come hither, and if possible, still fewer 
here. The disinterestedness of your fri€ 
always appeared, and is the only sort t 
I will ever accept, and consequently I nev 
friends—as to trying to make any by oblij 
such woful success, that, for fear of thinki 
I do of the world, I will never try m 
abominable to reproach me with not J 
Houghton: have not I offered a thousa 
you there? I mean, since it was my bi 
expect to prevail with you before, for you 
able, that you not only will never do a d: 
won’t even venture the appearance of 
applied to you in my own mind a very j 
I remember in a letter of Chillingworth ^ 
that for preferment that you would not do 
You oblige me much in what you say al 
and make me happy in the character y 
Lord Malpas; I am extremely inclined to I 

Lbttes 282.—1 William nhill 1 "n or wrtT.f.'N 


[ had laughed at it, having traced the worst reports to his 
gracious mother, who is now sacrificing the character of her 
son to her aversion for her husband. If we lived under the 
lewish dispensation, how I should tremble at my brother’s 
Leaving no children by her, and its coming to my turn to 
raise him up issue! 

Since I gave you the account of the Duchess of Ireland’s 
oihed horns among the tombs of the Veres, I have found 
i long account in Bayle of the friar, who, as I remember to 
tiave read somewhere, preached so vehemently against that 
Fashion ; it was called Henning and the monk’s name was 
rhomas Conecte. He was afterwards burnt at Kome for 
3ensuring the lives of the clergy. As our histories say that 
4nne of Bohemia introduced the fashion here, it is probable 
:hat the French learnt it from us, and were either long 
oefore they caught it, or long in retaining the mode, for the 
Duke of Ireland died in 1389, and Conecte was burnt in 
1434. There were, indeed, several years between his preach¬ 
ing down Hennins and his death, but probably not near five 
ind forty years, and half that term was a long duration for 
io outrageous a fashion. But I have found a still more 
mtertaining fashion in another place in Bayle, which was, 
}he women wearing looking-glasses upon their bellies: I don’t 
conceive for what use, unless it was in the days of the huge 
codpieces. Adieu ! don’t write any more, but come. 

Yours ever, 

H. W. 

^ ‘ Cette singnli^re coiffure... affec- comes ou hennins les clieveux 4taient 
bait soit la form© d’uu cornet rev6tu compl^tement cacb-^s, et les femmes 
ie drap d’or, de velours, de satin, de 61^gantes se faisaient 4pil©r ou couper 
porles, et surmontd de joyaux, d’oii ras les qTiel(iues m6clies qui eussent 
5’6ch.appait un voile de mousselin© 16- pu paraltre sur le front ou aux 
:?6r©, soit la figure de comes couvertes tempos.* (VioUet-Iie-Duc. 
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283. To THE Hon. Henry Seyi 

Deae HaRKY, Strawbe; 

I am sorry our wishes clash so much, 
no natural inclination for the Parliamen 
disturb me now in the middle of all my; 
reason I have never inquired when it w: 
help you to guess—but I should thii 
I believe the Peace, at least the evacua* 
prosperous a way as to be ready to ma] 
King’s Speech. But I speak from a dis 
very toward: our ministers enjoy the c( 
wisdom, as the good do of their virtue, j 
make it shine before men. In the m 
several collateral emoluments from the 
milliners, tailors, tavern-keepers, and y 
tiding to France for our improvement 
I foresee we shall be told on their retur: 
in a total state of blindness for these 
absolutely retrograde to all true taste 
I have already begun to practise walki; 
doing everything the wrong way. The} 
has turned all his virtii into fireworks, i 
at the Ordnance, has prepared such a sj 
clamation of the Peace as is to surpass s 
bouncing memory. It is to open with 
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hundred hands, and conclude with so many hundred thousand 
crackers all set to music, that all the men killed in the war 
are to he wakened with the crash, as if it was the day of 
judgement, and fall a-dancing, like the troops in the Behearsal 
I wish you could see him making squibs of his papillotes, 
and bronzed over with a patina of gunpowder, and talking 
himself still hoarser on the superiority that his firework will 
have over the Eoman mumachia* 

I am going to dinner with Lady Sophia Thomas^ at 
Hampton Court, where I was to meet the Cardigans; but 
I this minute receive a message that the Duchess of 
Montagu ^ is extremely ill, which I am much concerned for 
on Lady Cardigan’s ® account, whom I grow every day more 
in love with; you may imagine, not her person, which is 
far fronj. improved lately; but, since I have been here, 
I have lived much with them, and, as George Montagu® 
says, in all my practice I never met a better understanding, 
nor more really estimable qualities: such a dignity in her 
way of thinking; so little idea of anything mean or ridi¬ 
culous, and such proper contempt for both ! Adieu! I must 
go dress for dinner, and you perceive that I wish I had, but 
have nothing to tell you. 

Yours ever, 

Hoe. Walpole. 


3 Lady SopMa Keppel, only daugh¬ 
ter of first Earl of Albemarle; m. 
General John Thomas, second son of 
Sir Edmund Thomas, second Baronet, 
of Wenvoe Castle, Glamorgan; d. 
1773. 

^ She was mother to Lady Cardigan, 
and daughter to the great Duke of 
Marlborough. Walpole .—She died in 


6 Lady Mary Montagu, third 
daughter of John, Duke of Montagna, 
and wife of George Brudenell, Earl 
of Cardigan, afterwards created Duke 
of Montagu. Walpole. 

® Nephew to the Earl of Halifax, 
and elder brother of Colonel, after¬ 
wards Sir Charles Montagu, K.B. 
Walpole. 
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284. To GtBOEge Montag 

Strawberry Hi 

You are very formal to send me a ceren 
thanks; yon see I am less punctilious, for hi 
tell you, I did not answer your letter. 11 
empty town for a day: Mrs. Muscovy and 
where you have planted jasmine; I am all 
sprout away like any chaste nymph in the I 
They say the old monarch at Hanover 
mistress—I fear he ought to have got som 
first. Now I talk of getting, Mr. Fox h 
thousand pound prize; and the Violette, 
Coventry for a husband. It is certain t] 
masquerade he was following her, as she 
Countess’s arm, who, pulling off her glc 
wedding ring up and down her finger . . 
was to signify that no other terms would be 
the year of contraband marriages, though 
Fanny Murray’s is certain. I liked her spir; 
I heard t’other night; she was complaini 
money; Sir Eichard Atkins ^ immediately gi 
pound note; she said ^ Damn your twenty p 
that signify ! ’—clapped it between two piec 
butter, and eat it.—Adieu I nothing should 
off so shortly but that my gardener waits i 
must allow that he is to be preferred to all i 

Yc 
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285. To Hoeace Mann. 

. Strawberry Hill, Oct. 24, 1748. 

I HAVE laughed heartily at your adventure of Milord 
Eichard Onslow^; it is an admirable adventure! I am not 
sure that Kiccardi's absurdity was not the best part of it. 
Where were the Einuncinis, the Panciaticis, and Pandolfinis ? 
were they as ignorant too ? What a brave topic it would 
have been for Mccolini, if he had been returned, to display 
all his knowledge of England! 

Your brothers are just returned from Houghton, where 
they found my brother extremely recovered: my uncle too, 
I hear, is better; but I think that an impossible recovery 
Lord Walpole is setting out on his travels: I shall be im¬ 
patient to have him at Florence; I flatter myself you will 
like him: I, who am not troubled with partiality to my 
family, admire him much. Your brother has got the two 
books of Houghton and will send them by the first oppor¬ 
tunity: I am by no means satisfied with them; they are 
full of faults, and the two portraits * wretchedly unlike. 

The Peace is signed between us, France, and Holland, but 
does not give the least joy; the stocks do not rise, and the 
merchants are unsatisfied; they say France will sacrifice us 
to Spain, which has not yet signed ®: in short, there has not 
been the least symptom of public rejoicing; but the govern¬ 
ment is to giv|B a magnificent firework. 

I beheve there are no news, but I am here all alone. 



planting. The Parliament does not n 
next month: I shall go to town but 
before that. The Bishop of Salisbury 
bury, accepts London, upon a near pros] 
Old Tom Walker is dead, and has left ^ 
places ,* but I have not heard where eitl 
I am very paragraphical, and you see h 

286, To Houaoe M. 

Arlingtc 

OuK King is returned , and our Pari 
pected nothing but harmony and tran 
the peace; but the very first day opene< 
that threatens a stormy session. To t 
the ministry, the Tories appear in intii 
Prince’s party, and both agreed in v 
expressions on the treaty: we shall nol 
till after Christmas, My uncle, who i 
by soap, and the hopes of a peerage, i 
very first day broke out in a volley of t: 
altered, you would be astonished at his 

We talk much of the Chancellor’s^ 
from weariness of the fatigue, and bein 
the Council, with other consequent cl 
write you if they happen; but as th 
a discourse of six months, I don't give : 

Mr. Chute, to whom alone I comr 
banishment, though it is now talked < 
Bedford’s office, says ^he is sorry the . 
the only thing which he ever saw to co 


Passing by the door of Mrs. Edwards, who died of drams, 
he saw the motto which the undertakers had placed to her 
escutcheon, Mors janua vitae, he said ^ it ought to have been 
Mors aqua vitae/ 

The burlettas are begun; I think, not decisively liked or 
condemned yet: their success is certainly not rapid, though 
Pertici is excessively admired. Garrick says he is the best 
comedian he ever saw: but the women are execrable, not 
a pleasing note amongst them. Lord Middlesex has stood 
a trial with Monticelli for arrears of salary, in Westminster 
Hall, and even let his own handwriting be proved against 
him ! You may imagine he was cast. Hume Campbell, 
Lord Marchmont's brother, a favourite advocate, and whom 
the ministry have pensioned out of the opposition into 
silence, was his counsel, and protested, striking his breast, 
that he had never set his foot but once into an opera-house 
in his life. This affectation of British patriotism is excel¬ 
lently ridiculous in a man so known: I have often heard 
my father say, that of all the men he ever knew, Lord 
Marchmont and Hume Campbell were the most abandoned 
in their professions to him on their coming into the world : 
he was hindered from accepting their services by the present 
Duke of Argyll, of whose faction they were not. They then 
flung themselves into the opposition, where they both have 
made great figures, till the elder was shut out of Parliament 
by his father’s death, and the younger, being very foolishly 
dismissed from being Solicitor to the Prince, in favour of 
Mr. Bathurst^, accepted a pension from the court, and 

2 Hon. Heniy Batlmrst (1714- Commissioner of the Great Seal, 
1794), second son of first Earl 1770; Lord Chancellor, 1771-78; 
Bathurst, whom he succeeded in cr. (1771) Baron Apsley of Apsley; 
1775; Solicitor to Prince of Wales, Lord President of the Council, 

1 7d.fi • A+,+.r»T-nAX7«n-a'nft-rn.l +.rk1 77Q_ftO! 


on roots and to study astronomy. Lord ]\ 
know, was one of Pope’s heroes, had a place 
Lord Chesterfield’s coming into the ministry 
not power to bring him into the sixteen ; an< 
losing his place last winter, on being suppos< 
the famous apology^ for Lord ChesterfieL 
This is the history of these Scotch brothers 
told you for want of news. 

Two Oxford scholars^ are condemned to 
prisonment for treason ; and their Yice-C 
winking at it, is soon to be tried. What do 
young Pretender persisting to stay in Franc 
be easy to persuade me that it is without the 
that court. Adieu! 


287. To Horace Mann. 

Arlington Stree 

I CONCLUDE your Italy talks of nothing 
Pretender’s imprisonment at Vincennes \ 
whether he be a Stuart, but I am sure by h 


3 An Apology for alafe Resignation^ 
in a Letter from an English Gentleman 
to his Friend at the Hague. Horace 
Walpole, in Lis Memoirs of George II, 
states tliat it -was ‘supposed to be 
drawn np by Lord Marohmont under 
bis [Lord Cbesterfield’s] direction 
and was very well written.’ (Ed. 
1822, vol. i. p. 44.) 

* Jobn Whitmore of Balliol, and 
James Dawes of St. Mary HaU. 
Their sentence was ‘ to be fined five 
nobles each, to sufifer two years’ im¬ 
prisonment in the King’s Bench 
prison, and to find two sureties for 


walk immediai 
minster Hall, v 
to their forehej 
crime and sent 
pardon of the sev 
wem’s Magazine, i 
® John Purne! 
College 1740-64. 
ally fixed for 
to have been ind 
Lkttxb 287.— 
Charles Edward 
to leave Paris : 
the conditions o 
la-Chapelle)was i 




j-lfc) lias jjiuvwu uiixiscii mugusu wjiLtiai^tiuii : yy iiat a 

that we had not him here! with a temper so impetuous and 
obstinate, as to provoke a Trench government when in their 
power, what would he have done with an English govern¬ 
ment in his power? An account came yesterday that he, 
with his Sheridan^ and a Mr, Stafford (who was a creature 
of my Lord Bath), are transmitted to Pont Beauvoisin*, 
under a solemn promise never to return into France (I sup¬ 
pose, unless they send for him). It is said that a Mr. Dun, 
who married Alderman Parsons’s eldest daughter, is in the 
Bastile for having struck the officer when the young man 
was arrested. 

Old Somerset ^ is at last dead, and the Duke of Newcastle 
Chancellor of Cambridge, to his heart’s content. Somerset 
tendered his pride even beyond his hate ; for he has left the 
present Duke all the furniture of his palaces, and forbore 
to charge the estate, according to a power he had, with 
five-and-thirty thousand pounds. To his Duchess who has 
endured such a long slavery with him, he has left nothing 
but one thousand pounds and a small farm, besides her 
jointure; giving the whole of his unsettled estate, which is 
about six thousand pounds a year, equally between his two 
daughters, and leaving them absolutely in their own powers 
now, though neither are of age; and to Lady Frances ®, the 
eldest, he has additionally given the fine house built by 
Inigo Jones, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields (which he had bought 
of the Duke of Ancaster for the Duchess), hoping that his 


2 Probably a son or relative of 
Thomas Sheridan, formerly the 
Prince’s governor, who died at Borne 
in 1746. 
s In Savoy. 

4 The sixth Duke, known as the 
‘ Proud Duke.’ 


of Somerset; by whom she had two 
daughters, Lady Frances, married 
to the Marquis of Q-ranby, and Lady 
Charlotte to Lord Guernsey, eldest 
son of the Earl of Aylesford. Walpole. 

® Lady Frances Seymour, m. (1760) 
John Manners, Marquis of Granby, 
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field gets tliirty tliousaiid pounds for liis life: I lieai: 
Mir. Viiliei*s is most likely to succeed to that board. You 
know all the Stanhopes are a family mar hons-mots: I in list 
tell you one of this John. He was sitting by an old 
Mr. Curzoii a nasty wretch, and very covetous: liis nose 
wanted blowing, and continued to want it: at last Mr. Stan- 
liope, with the greatest good-breeding, said, ktrideed, Sir, if 
you don't wipe your nose, you will lose tliat drop.', . T 
I am extremely pleased with Monsieur de Mirepoix’s^” 
being named for this embassy; and I beg you ivill desii'e 
Prineesse Craoii to recominend me to Madame for I would 
be particularly acquainted with her as she is their daughter. 
Hogartli lias run a great risk since tlie y)eace ; lie went to 
France, and was so imprudent as to lie tiikiiig a sketch ot 
the drawbridge at Calais. He was seized and eai-ried to the 
governor, wdmre he was forced to prove iris vocation by 
prodiiciiig several caricahirafi of th.o French ; particularly 
a scene of tlie shore, with an immense piece of beef landing 
hu* tlie Lion d’Argent, the English inn at Calais, and several 
liiiiigiy i'riars following it. They were inucli diverted with, 
.liis drawings, and dismissed him. 

Mr. Chute lives at the Heralds' Office in your service, ami 
yesterday got particular!}^ acquainted with your great-great- 
gra.nd.iiiotlier. He says, liy her character, slie woLi.kl l.)e 
extremely shocked at your tvciAinmm-papcrncss, a-nti. tliat slu* 
was particula.i:‘ly famous for breaking lier ow.n pads. A.i.!io!i ! 

A S'Kii of Sir Natljaniel Ciirzon, liiisfuirui liaviiig l)ccii the .Prince; de 
seo.oTid .Bju’onot. Uixiri, who was kiiled .in a doui hy 

*•’' P.iSSiige omitted. tiK.; Due <'io U-i.cliid Ico. Slit; was lircme 
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daiigliter will let ber niotlier Irve witli .her. 
Bootle lie lias given liaif a Ijoronglr, [incl a w, 
g.randson Sir Cliaiies Wiiidliam wit.li an « 
iiiiii fourteen thousand pounds. To Mr. 
Charles Windham's brother, a single tlioiisai 
'Windham an hundred a year^ wliicli he ga 
at Christmas, and is just such a legacy as yo 
a housekeeper to 2>revent her ifoiii going U 
S.he is to he married immediately to the se^ 
tiiey have waited for a larger legacy. The 
riient^- is foiindj which gives Sir C.liaiies 
tivelve thousand pounds a year of the Percy 
present Duke's death; the other five, witl 
Percy, must go to Lady Smitiiso.ii’‘t 

whether you ever heard that, in Lord G,rarivi 
tion, he had prevailed with the King to gra.ri 
'Noiidiumherland to Sir Charles ; Lord Ilert: 
against it; at last the King said he would gi, 
they would make it appear was to have tl 
|}iit old Somerset refused to let aiiyliody s 
and so the affair dropped, everybody believi 
such settlement. 

John Stanhope of the Adm.iraliy is fiend., a, 

1778), tliircl Duke of Ancasfer ; Wiiiuliaiu, uIuj 
Master of the Horse to Queen Char- U\ Uic tit ash •' 
lotte, 1765. onl}- son of 

^ Midlmrst in Sussex. Dover. iorfl, and aWo w 

^ Afterwards (1750) Earl of Egre- soL, ;;uro< cifMl 
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riiere were so many compotliors^ that at last 
;iitl lie woiiiil carry in two names to tlie Kinyy 
1(1 choose {a <^'reat indulgence!). Sir ,l?eter 
hilliers were carried in ; the King chose tlie 
eve there is a little of Lord Granville in tliis. 
Hooper, who was turned out witli th.e liist 
is now made a Commissioner of the Customs : 
, to vacate a seat in Parliament foi‘ Sir Tliomas 
0 is made a Lord of Trade; a scurvy reward 
the peace. Mr. Villiers, 3 u:>u kno^v, has been 
, and fiad Iris letter’s to the King of Prussia 
he is a very silly fellow. I met hi in the oth.er 
raivviilifSy 'wliere; on tiro subject o:f a new play, 
^ive the Eai'l an account of (i.)ri.olanus, witii 
his liistory. Lord ilranville at last gi:ew 
,1 said, ‘ Well! well! it is an old story ; it 
lied As we wont out togfilu'r, I said, ^ I lilio 
to tills liouso Yes/ said Villiers, Land I 
(■/; for I never conio here but I hear sonieiJiing 
•w iiciere.’ Last year, I asked him to attend 
I election in which. 1 was interested ; he t<.>]d 
with, all his lieart, but that lie liad reso!.vod 
ii elections for the ii.rst session, ha* that hi.) 
Lilt! IIot li.iiderstaud tiie.i..n-—.not u.fiderstaiii.l 

h.ii'‘ is dead; ho liad a place in tin* CuHtom 
]l a year, wiiich. iiis fatherliad liought of the 

e.iiilal. for tw'o jives, for i,000L M.r. 

[iord Liiicniu and iiis cliildh 
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Sl4‘;l\vbfrt-}' 

Did 3 'oil ever know a more aJfSolutt^ e 
Here am I come down to wliat you cail ii 
indeed it is not in all the forms ; 1 Imve ? 
holly in my windows. I eat no turivc^y m 
tenants to invite^ I have not biojiiglit a., si 
The iveather is excessively stormy, ,1 
and so entirely free from frosts tiio who 
only several of my honeysaclvless tire cor 
literally a blossom upon a neetarlne-tre< 
was never seen in this climnte iMifoiN 
December. I am extremely l>H,sy it,oi‘o 
got four more acres, which iiinkes t- 
in a situation where land is so sca,rc(..y a,iid 
as former^ at Tivoli and Baiaa I have i 
acres, and am making a terrace tiio wlr 
garden on the brow of a natiirnl liilL wii 
foot, and commanding the river, the 

and the Park, and part of Kirngstoii,.Im 

show it you. What you hint nt in -yoi 
character, I should be extremely agaius 
now: the whole S 30 stGm of e].xil>a.,s,sii3S is 
more candidates than Gm|)Io 3 ni:i<n.its. 1 
pass, as it is, for settled. If ymn wor^ 
especially for a higher cliaractcjr a,t id 
know whom the additional (]ig:riil.y riiLi, 
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liowii credit fo.!‘ ten tliousand pounds. The Cavendishes, 
liowever, are very happy, for Lady Hartingtoii has pro- 
diiceti a s<jti 

I aslted a very intelligent person if there could be any 
foiiiiiiritioii for the story of Niccolini’s banisiimeiit taking 
its rise fro in complaints of our court: he answered very 
sensibly, that even if our court had complained, which was 
most iiiililvely, it was not at all probable that the court of 
Vienna would have paid any regard to it. There is another 
paragrapjh in your same letter in wdiich I must set you right: 
you talk of the siulden change of iny opinion about Lord 
Wa,l|)ole: I never liad ljut one opinion about him, a.iid that 
was always most IVivouralde: nor can I imagine wiiat occa¬ 
sioned your mistake, unless my calling luni a wUd hoy. wiiere 
I talked. oi:‘ t:he coiiS('(|Lieiices of his hitiier’s deat.!i. I meant 
.nofhiiig ill. Idle world by ’iv'dd, hut t.lio tliougiitiessness of 
a l.>oy of* .iuneiceu, wiio <.'(.>ines to th.e possessio.ri of a peerage 
and an My |>aiidality, I a.ni sure, could never let me 

say any til lug elsi.^ of hii,i.L 

.Mr. Cliutids sister is dead. When 1, came from town 
.Mr. 'W.ljil,l,ied had hea,rd notliing of her will: slie had alajiit 
four ilii,H.isarH,l pounds. The brotlier'^- is so capricious a 
:inoiiste.r*, tliat we almost liope she has .not given tiie whole 
f.-o our frK,u,uL 

You will l)C diverted w,ith a story I am going to tell you ; 
it .is very lo.iig, aiul s<.) is my letter already ; but you pe.rceive 
J aiu. ill tdio country am! .have .notliing to luirry .rue. There 
.is .about iow'ii a Bi.r Wi.llia,m Burdetl'., a man of .a very good 
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I toid you in my last a great deal a 
Vvill ; they have since fonntl 1500000/ 
between the two daughters^,, It liad I. 
would leave nothing to the youngest; 
ago, he waked after dinner and found 
floor; she used to watch him, had leii 
falien ironi his couch. lie forbade eve 
her: f:)ut yet to treat her with respec 
She went about the house for a yea,i'. 
daring openly to utter a.- syllable to lier 
known that he had forgiven her. His 
was a series of pride and, tyranny. 

There have been great contests in ttie ' 
the trial of the Yice-Gliancellor of Ox: 
Bedford and Lord Gower pressed it ext;! 
asked ttie Attorney-General'’' Iris opinion 
evidence did not appear strong enough 
VMr. Attorney^ you seem to be very ] 
party/ He replied, ‘ My lord, I nevei,* 
nry party, mr ever %vas hid of one party0 
for vesting in the King tlie :nom!iiatioii ( 
tliat Universitywho has niiicii power- 
would make! The Lord Chancellor is I 
of Cambridge, in succession to tlie Diiko ■ 

The families of Devonshire a:iid Chests- 
a great blow at Derby, where, on the deat.' 
they set up another of the name. 0.!ie Mj 
chief friend and manager, stood 
a majority of seventy-one 1 Lord (Iln 
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vaix3ii^ and saic'lj 'Jesus! it is not so late as I tiioiigiit ]}y an 
ioiir ; Piiiicess, 3^our Highness say liow we shall divert 
Mjrselv(;.s till it is tiiiin to go to tile play !' 'Oil!' snrti she, 
Im my part yon know! abominate eyerything but piiaraoli/' 
1 ani very sorry. Madam/ rejiiied be, very gravely, 'but 
. don't know whom your Highness will get to tally to you ; 
n)ii know I am niiiied by dealing.’ 'Olil’says she, 'the 
Joiiiit will (leal to us.' 'I would with all my soul’ said the 
Jount, 'but I protest I have no money about me.’ She 
nsisted : at last the Count said, 'Since your Highness coiii- 
naiuls us peremptorily, I believe Sir William has four or 
Lvo luindred pounds of mine, that I am to pay away in tlie 
lity to-morrow ; if he will he so good as to stey) to iris Ijiireau 
or tliat sum, I will make a hank of IV Mr. Eodiiey o'wms 
a:; was a little astouisiied at seeing the Count sliullle wlfli 
h(^ ih,c(.‘S of ilie cards upvvvards; hut concluding tliat Sir 
r¥il.liani Ihii’delt, a,t whose bouse be was, wa.s a relation or 
xirticiiL'ir iileiid of Lord Castlediirrmigli, he was unwilling 
o aifronl my .LjoihL In short, my Lord and he lost about 
1. liUiidred aiul iii.‘ty' apiece, and it was settled that they 
lioidd meet for pa,yi!ient tlie next morning at breakfast at 
kirielagli. In tlie moan time Lord C. had tlie curiosity to 
in|uii;e a little into tlie elmracter of his new friend the 
uii-oiiet; and Ijeiiig au JmL lie went up to him at Eaiielagii, 
-lid apostropliized liim ; 'Sir William, here is the siiiii I 
liink I !u,sl L*!,st nigiit: since that I have heard tliat you 
a |)i‘ofes.sc(j piclviioelcet.. and therefore desire to have iio 
artlior iiciiua-iiitanco Avitii you.’ Sir Wiliiain liowed, took 
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'‘MS iiHisf inhvnious cii:iracter. Ho foni 
0, (]i.oikers wii’o, wii< 
' ' = piii>lic, oiid W0.S afterwards : 

'IrhJy cnins^ to Eni>‘ia,fi(l to discoY^ 
!n<' lY'iiHM* of Ovim^t3, ill 'which I be 
Y'” Y'l-'r;, ;ind iofdrmer ail iiiinselb 

•■■■' ;■■- JY-, csuiwtfais- a.t <iiK;e, there is a wage 
••' ;Y. U liito's (a MS. of wliicJi I ina;* 

^ Yr- - ..‘i ;i:i ;uM,:()tiii|,), the first baaoj 
'i i-' iiii- Sir WilliaiM jjiirdett. About 
•' Y- Oi.'i a! Si. Janniss a, Lord Castlediirroug 
oiiia'L and !{f, nonius as you will fiiicL and 
> ‘iss’ !'-;!!n>ii ssdih hiui: the Lord, seeing- a gen 
f''di(‘'. niid .’H'tiuaintod Avith. o very boil y, invited li 
t'Y Y'. a( day. aad a. (di,j»ta,iii Itodney’b fi young i 
■ niadr .-I inrhiiK* l)y very gallant behavioii. 
-Y'. Al distuer it ranie Oiit, tiiat neither tlie J 
^ Apiain h.id bec!! at any Pelliaiii-ievocs. ‘ 
•Y-i Yir W illiani, ‘{ha,t nuis(; not be so any li 

I V'ainy Viiii !o bs)! li lb13tik(Wind Mr. Pella 
YY -> d I aiii YiO'y Well wiili l)otli,d The appo 
noha' ivu- ilia fH'xl; Wdahiesday and Prlday : i 
fioh-. in- iiiviicd !}ii‘ tw<^ yoiing moil to dine v 
O'-xi day. Winn Hk-v <‘ai!io, lie |!i;(!Sonfed t!ic 

f ii hin'ieiK as ri, princoss of file; lioust; of 1> 
■io‘ li.ad, fnad-i-ale*r, ami tjMU'O vva,s ntotlior nil 

I I i 1 n - * ■ {f i M i- ; i, r.c -.! n ] (. Af t(,;r (! i n 11 o r S i r AV I I i iaiii . 


!!■ i:!> M.-w. r, Lon! n;i.:l,io.i.ur- 
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party. Lord UrariYille has never come into it. for tear of 
breaking with the King; and seems now to be patcliing up 
again with iiis old enemies. If Lord Bath has dealt with 
the Prince, it has been underhand. His ministry has had 
at the head of it poor Lord Baltimore, a very good-nato.rech 
weak, honest man ; and Dr. Lee, a civilian, who was of Lord 
Clraiiville's Admiralty, and is still imicli attaclied to liiiii. 
He is a grave man, and a good speaker, but of no very bright 
parts, and, from his way of life and profession, miicli ignorant 
of, and unfit for, a ministry. You will wonder what new 
resources the Prince has discovered—wiiy, he has found 
them all in Lord Egmont, whom you liave heard of under 
the name of Lord Perceval; but his father \ an J.risli Earl, is 
lately dead. As he is likely to make a veiy coiisidera,l:)le 
•tigiire in our liistory, I shall give you a iiiore particular 
account of iiim. He lias always earnestly studied our history 
and coiistitiition imd antiijLiitios, 'vvitli very ambitious views ; 
and practised speaking early in the Irisii Parliament. Indeed, 
this turn is his wliolo fund, for tliougli he is between thirty 
and forty, he knows nothing of the Avorld, and is always 
unpleasantly dragging the conversation to political disserta¬ 
tions. Wlieii very young, as he has told me himself, lie 
dabbled in writing Craftsmen and party |.>a|)ers ; but the lir'sfc 
event tliat made him known, was liis carryin.g the West- 
minster election at the end of my father’s minis try, wiiicli 
he amply described in the history of his own family, a genea¬ 
logical work called The History of the House of Yvery g a work 
wliicli cost him. throe thousand pounds, as tlie E[era,Ids 
iiiforiiied Mr. CJiiute a;i.id me, ^viu-n we %vent t-o tiieir office 
on your biisiriess ; and which was so ridi.ciiloiis, that lie lias 
since tried to sop|>ress all the copies. It coiieluded witli the 

_'1 T.'-ai-n u.-.v,-.,..,-..] wa-.h ii-. w; 
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I shall wonder. Adieu! I have writt^ 

write my name 


289. To Hoeace Ma 

strawberry 

i HAVE been so shut up in the Hoii 
this last fortnight or three weeks, that 
to write you a line: we have not had ^ 
the famous beginning of last Paiiiairieiil 
for a day or two of rest and air, and 
pleasure of great beauty in my improve 
to yon tbroiigli the whole sheet, and wi 
faction, upon this head ; but I shall post; 
ment to yours, for I am sure you want i 
what has been doing in Parliament than 
You will conclude tiiat we have been figh 
but we liave not. It is laid before Pari 
be taken up; tlie opposition foresee tiia 
tion would pass, and therefore will not 1)- 
wish to reserve it for censure in the i:ie:\ 
the next reign does not care to censure 
hereafter maintain—and the ministry d( 
their treaty so perfect as not to be liabh 
come to be canvassed. "We have 1:)eei 
other matters: but first I slioiilcl tell 
utmost tranquillity and impotence of a 
once started sn fArmidnWA ‘in 
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wisher'to Mr. Pelham. Lord Strange®, a busy Lord of a 
party by himself, yet voting generally with the Tories, 
continually clashes with Lord Egmont; and besides all this, 
there is a faction in the Prince’s family, headed by Nugent, 
who are for moderate measures. 

Nugent is most affectedly an humble servant of Mr. Pelham, 
and seems only to have attached himself to the Prince, in 
order to make the better bargain with the ministry: he has 
great parts, but they never know how to disentangle them¬ 
selves from bombast and absurdities. Besides these, there 
are two young men who make some figure in the rising 
opposition, Bathurst, Attorney to the Prince; and Potter, 
whom I believe you have had mentioned in my letters of 
last year; but he has a bad constitution, and is seldom able 
to be in town. Neither of these are in the scale of modera¬ 
tion. 

The opposition set out this winter with trying to call for 
several negotiations during the warj but the great storm 
which has so much employed us of late, was stirred up by 
Colonel Lyttelton^; who, having been ill-treated by the 
Duke, has been dealing with the Prince. He discovered to 
the House some innovations in the Mutiny Bill of which, 
though he could not make much, the opposition have, and 
fought the bill for a whole fortnight; during the course of 
which the world has got much light into many very arbitrary 
proceedings of the Commander-in-Chief which have been 
the more believed too by the defection of my Lord Town- 
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description of the Westminster election 
such words, ^And here let us leave thi 
struggling for the dying liberties of his 
the change in the ministry happened, anc 
abused by the remnant of the Patriots, 
lished his celebrated pamphlet, called Faa 
which the Pitts and Lytteltons have n< 
and which, though he continued voti] 
spealdng with the Pelhams, made hii 
during all the last Parliament. When 
approached, he stood on his own hot 
Herefordshire; but his election being cc 
for Mr. Pelham’s support, who carried 
House of Commons. This will always 
in his life: for he had no sooner secure 
openly attached himself to the Prince, j 
made a Lord of his Bedchamber. At i 
session, he published an extreme good p 
made infinite noise, called An Examinat 
and Conduct of the two Brothers (the Pelha 
has been laid up with the gout, Egmont 
in the opposition, and has made as great 
was ever made in so short a time. H 
resolved, master of vast knowledge, and i 
fire and method. His words are not pic 
Pitt’s, but his language is useful, clear, a 
already by his parts and resolution msa 
nonularitv. so far as to be heard with tt 
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I always flatter myself I shall, I should miss them extremely. 
Lord Albemarle goes ambassador to Paris. 


290. To Hoeace Make. 

Arlington Street, March 23, 1749. 

OuB debates on the two military bills, the naval one of 
which is not yet finished, have been so tedious, that they 
have rather whittled dowa the opposition than increased it. 
In the Lords, the Mutiny Bill passed pretty easily, there 
happening a quarrel between Lord Bathurst and Lord Bath 
on the method of their measures; so there never divided 
above sixteen in the minority, and those scarce any of the 
Prince’s Lords. Duke William was there and voted, which 
was too indecent in a rigorous bill calculated for his own 
power. There is great disunion among the ministers on the 
naval bill: Mr. Pelham and Pitt (the latter out of hatred 
and jealousy of Lord Sandwich) gave up the Admiralty in 
a material point, but the paramount little Duke of Bedford 
has sworn that they shall recant on the report—what a 
figure they will make! This bill was chiefly of Anson’s 
projecting, who grows every day into new unpopularity. 
He has lately had a sea-piece drawn of the victory for which 
he was lorded, in which his own ship in a cloud of cannon 
was boarding the French Admiral. This circumstance, 
which was as true as if Mademoiselle Scud^ry had written 
his life (for he was scarce in sight when the Frenchman 
struck to BoscawenV has been so ridiculed bv the whole tar- 
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shend’s eldest son'^, wlio is one of his aide 
the ministry, by the weight of numbers, 
point in a great measure, yet you may 1 
have been raised; and those have been 
by a correspondent practice in a new ISTa^ 
by the direction of Lord Sandwich an 
vehemently opposed by half the fleet, h 
Warren, the conqueror of Cape Breton, 
and absurd as Vernon. The bill has e^ 
against, and the mutinous were likely to 
the Admiralty had not bought off soi 
others by relaxing in the material points 
it yesterday, and are still likely to have 
so much for politics; and as for anyt 
know anything else. My Lady Hunting 
the Methodists, has got her daughter nai 
Bedchamber to the Princesses; but it is 
will not let her play at cards on Sunc 
absurd on both sides, to refuse it, or to i 
Pray tell Dr. Cocchi that I shall be ex 
him any service in his intended edition o: 
but that I fear it is a kind of work tha 
within my sphere to promote. Learnini 
narrow bounds at present, and those 
circle in which I necessarily live; but 
and for you would make me take any 
believe, that I do take pains for you—I 
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sights, but content myself with the oil-cloth picture of 
lean that is hung out, and to which they seldom come up. 
txere are two black Princes of Anamaboe ® here, who are in 
>sliion at all the assemblies, of whom I scarce know any 
a,i?ticulars, though their story is very like Oroonoko’s: all 
le women know it—and ten times more than belongs to it. 
-propos to Indian histories, half our thoughts are taken up— 
ia,t is, my Lord Halifax’s are—^with colonizing in Nova 
cotia^: my friend Colonel Cornwallis is going thither 
ommander-in-Chief. The Methodists will scarce follow him 
3 they did Oglethoipe; since the period of his expedition 
aeir lot is fallen in a better land. Methodism is more 
ishionable than anything but brag; the women play devilish 
eep at both—as deep, it is much suspected, as the matrons 
f Home did at the mysteries of the Bona Dea. If gracious 
k^rine was alive, she would make an admirable defendress of 
h.e new faith, and build fifty more churches for female 
-roselytes. . . 

The burlettas don’t much succeed, though there never 
vere two better comedians than Pertici and Laschi. 

If I had more paper or time, I could tell you an excellent 
ang history of my brother Ned’s envy, which was always up 


® The son of the Prince of Ana- 
aahoe (on the Gold Coast), and 
,n.other African youth, who had been 
n-hmsted to an English sea-captain 
o bring to England to be educated, 
.nd who had been treacherouBly sold 
i;S slaves by him. The captain died 
l-iortlv flftflrwardg. and on the re¬ 


is given in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1749 (p. 90). 

® In order to benefit the officers 
and men discharged at the Peace, 
and to develop the resources of Kova 
Scotia, an extensive system of emigra¬ 
tion was organized by the govern¬ 
ment. It nroved hierhlv successful. 
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^attendant mir 
41 Y^. constant sacrifice of all 

At IxucGster House the jars are as greal 
^ jUHt resigned the Treasuryship of the 
* niorn governing that court (and there 
not once or twice tried the same 
u h 1 . Francis Dashwood and Lord \ 
^ could one conceive that he could 
' A. I ox had a mind to succeed him, hi 
have so earnestly pressed him to re 
'Van tlmt he could not refuse. The Kin 
(4 any of the newer court; and Legge, w. 

oars, has managed the Prussian bus 
tkai the King would not bear him in his ( 
ll<*t the Navy OiBSce, which Lyttelton wo 
^»uld not be rechosen at his borough % wh 
hy mirprifio from his old friend and brothe 
Iri^iiHury in to be filled up with that toa^ 
|tarti<*8, Harry Vane*; there is no en 
rirt inuHiances that make his nominatio 
ri4i<iilouH!—l>ut such is our world! 
Ibnvard ® and a Mr. Saville® are named to 
Ify friiuid the Duke of Modena is aga 
whif h astonishes me, considering how littl 
U* tttisfied with his first visit; and sure 
iif»w ! I believe I told you that King T 
{ i%m to drink coffee with him to-morrow 
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mucli in extremes as we generally do everything, whether 
we have reason to be glad or sorry, pleased or angry. Last 
Tuesday it was proclaimed: the King did not go to St. Paul’s, 
but at night the whole town was illuminated. The next 
day was what was called ‘a jubilee-masquerade in the 
Venetian manner ’ at Eanelagh: it had nothing Venetian iii 
it, but was by far the best understood and the prettiest 
spectacle I ever saw: nothing in a fairy tale ever surpassed 
it. One of the proprietors, who is a German, and belongs to 
court, had got my Lady Yarmouth to persuade the King to 
order it. It began at three o’clock, and, about five, people 
of fashion began to go. When you entered, you found the 
whole garden filled with masks and spread with tents, which 
remained all night mry comimdely. In one quarter was a 
May-pole dressed with garlands, and people dancing round 
it to a tabor and pipe and rustic music, all masked, as were 
all the various bands of music that were disposed in different 
parts of the garden 5 some like huntsmen with French horns, 
some like peasants, and a troop of harlequins and scara¬ 
mouches in the little open temple on the mount. On the 
canal was a sort of gondola, adorned with flags and streamers, 
and filled with music, rowing about. All round the outside 
of the amphitheatre were shops, filled with Dresden china, 
japan, &c., and all the shopkeepers in mask. The amphi¬ 
theatre was illuminated; and in the middle was a circular 
bower, composed of all kinds of firs in tubs, from twenty to 
thirty feet high: under them orange-trees, with small lamps 
in each orange, and below them all sorts of the finest 



at high-water mark, hut since the pi 
Houghton (one should have thought 
ance), has overflowed on a thousa: 
Another great object of his jealous 
Mr. Fox: my brother made him a fo 
the other morning, and in a set spe 
an hour, begged his pardon for not j 
the Mutiny Bill, which, he said, wai 
in by him, though Mr. Fox assur 
farther hand in it than from his oi 
when my brother went to live at Fr 
him to employ his tradesmen at Wii 
inghis interest in that borough, 
went to the Duke of St. Albans 
spoke (nor indeed was his acquaints 
greater), and notified to him, that i 
Grace should have any contest wi 
borough, he should certainly espous 
the Duke stared at so strange and ui 
Pigwiggin’s Princess has mis-pig, 
believe, of that family, for you know 
Adieu! 


291. To Horace 
S trf 

I AM come hither for a few days, 
torrent of diversions, and am writin 
bow-window with a tranquillity ai 
fear, I am grown old enough to prej 
ments, in which the whole worlc 
week. We have at last celebratec 


member in my father’s time, when it was a measure in the 
opposition to work up everything to mischief, the Excise 
and the French players, the Convention and the Gin Act. 
We are as much now in the opposite extreme, and in general 
so pleased with the Peace, that I could not help being struck 
with a passage I read lately in Pasquier®, an old French 
author, who says, 'that in the time of Francis I the French 
used to call their creditors "Des Anglois,” from the facility 
with which the English gave credit to them in all treaties, 
though they had broken so many.’ On Saturday we had 
a serenata at the Opera-house, called Peace in JEJurope, but it 
was a wretched performance. On Monday there was a sub¬ 
scription-masquerade, much fuller than that of last year, but 
not so agreeable or so various in dresses. The King was 
well disguised in an old-fashioned English habit, and much 
pleased with somebody who desired him to hold their cup as 
they were drinking tea. The Duke had a dress of the same 
kind, but was so immensely corpulent that he looked like 
Cacofogo, the drunken captain in Eule a Wife cmd have a 
Wife. The Duchess of Kichmond was a Lady Mayoress in 
the time of James I; and Lord Delawar, Queen Elizabeth’s 
porter, from a picture in the guard-chamber at Kensington : 
they were admirable masks. Lady Eochford, Miss Evelyn 
Miss Bishop, Lady Strafford, and Mrs. Pitt ^ were in vast 
beauty; particularly the last, who had a red veil, which 
made her look gloriously handsome. I forgot Lady Kildare. 
Mr. Conway was the Duke in JDon Quixote, and the finest 
figure I ever saw. Miss Chudleigh was Iphigenia, but so 

2 3&tienne Pasq-cder (1529-1615). William Atkins, first Baronet, of 

® Probably Miss Elizabeth. Evelyn, Olapham, Surrey; m. (1746) George 
afterwards married to Peter Bath- Pitt, of Strathfieldsaye, Hampshire 
urst, nephew of first Earl Bathurst. (afterwards Lord Eivers); d. 1795. 
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finer as to dresses, as there has since been a 
masquerade, and people will go in their rich 
next day were the fireworks, which by no me 
the expense, the length of preparation, and th 
that had been raised: indeed, for a week bef 
was like a country fair, the streets filled fron 
night, scaffolds building wherever you could 
see, and coaches arriving from every corner of 
This hurry and lively scene, with the sight of 
crowds in the Park and on every house, the gu 
machine itself, which was very beautiful, was 
worth seeing. The rockets, and whatever W£ 
into the air, succeeded mighty well; but the w 
that was to compose the principal part, were p 
conducted, with no changes of coloured fires 
the illumination was mean, and lighted so slo^ 
anybody had patience to wait the finishing; ai 
contributed to the awkwardness of the whole, ^ 
pavilion catching fire, and being burnt down i 
of the show. The 'King, the Duke, and Prince 
it from the Library \ with their courts: th< 
Princess, with their children, from Lady Mi< 
place being provided for them, nor any invita 
the Library. The Lords and Commons had ^ 
for them and the chief citizens along the rails 
the Lords had four tickets apiece, and each < 
first, but two, till the Speaker bounced and obt; 
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n the Eoyal Family, they would all stand by them. No 
eply was made to this. Then Sir Watkyn Williams spoke, 
hr Francis Dashwood, and Tom Pitt, and the meeting broke 
Lp. I don't know what this coalition may produce: it will 
equire time with no better heads than compose it at pre- 
ent, though the great Mr. Dodington had carried to the 
onference the assistance of his. In Prance a very favour- 
ble event has happened for us, the disgrace of Maimepas \ 
ne of our bitterest enemies, and the greatest promoter of 
beir marine. Just at the beginning of the war, in a very 
ritical period, he had obtained a very large sum for that 
ervice, but which one of the other factions, lest he should 
ain glory and credit by it, got to be suddenly given away 
0 the King of Prussia. 

Sir Charles Williams is appointed Envoy to this last 
[ing: here is an epigram which he has just sent over on 
jord Egmont’s opposition to the Mutiny Bill : 

Why has Lord Egmont ’gainst this bill 
So much declamatory skill 
So tediously exerted? 

The reason’s plain; but t’other day 
He mutinied himself for pay, 

And he has twice deserted. 

I must tell you a ton-mot that was made the other night 
b the serenata of Peace in Europe by Wall, who is much 
1 fashion, and a kind of Gondomar^®. Grossatesta, the 
[odenese minister, a very low fellow, with all the jack- 
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naked that you would have taken her f 
Lady Betty Smithson had such a pyrai 
her head, that she was exactly the P; 
in Grammont. 

You will conclude that, after all theii 
begin to think of going out of town—i 
Parliament continues sitting, and wil 
June; Lord Egmont told us we should 
There are many private hills, no publi 
We were to have had some chastisemen 
besides the late riots, the famous Dr. Ki 
great agent, made a most violent speed 
the Katcliffe Library. The ministry de 
but, in their old style, have grown frights 
However, this menace gave occasion to i 
between the Prince’s party and the Ja 
Egmont has been labouring all the wi 
the St. Alban’s Tavern, near Pall-mall, la 
an hundred and twelve Lords and Com 
of Beaufort opened the assembly with 
stand that had been made this winter a^ 
administration, and hoped it would cc 
harmony. Lord Egmont seconded this i 
they would come up to Parliament 
Lord Oxford® spoke next; and then 
humour, and to the great abashment o: 
he was very glad to see this union, and 


iisagreeable circumstances to you. I have 
itation! Lord Leicester told me the other 
*d I would not buy some old china, because 
} all my money in trees: ^ Yes,’ said I, ^my 
love blue trees, but now I like green ones/ 

292. To Hoeace Mann. 

Arlington Street, May 17, 1749. 

; yet done diverting ourselves: the night- 
►uke of Kichmond gave a firework; a codicil 
He bought the rockets and wheels that 
3 pavilion which miscarried, and took the 
Ouke of Modena being here to give a charm- 
at. The garden ^ lies with a slope down to 
L which were lighters, fi:om whence were 
c a concert of water-music, a great number 
m from boats on every side were discharged 
id fires of that kind; and then the wheels 
aged along the rails of the terrace were 
the whole concluded with the illumination 
. the top of the slope, of two pyramids on 
>f the whole length of the balustrade to the 
n’t conceive a prettier sight; the garden 
ybody of fashion, the Duke, the Duke of 
»two black Princes. The King and Princess 
heir barge under the terrace; the river was 
oats, and the shores and adjacent houses 
fhe Duke of Modena played afterwards at 
was a fine supper for him and the foreigners, 
ire numbers here; it is grown as much the 
hither as to France or Italv. Last week 
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ne savez-vous pas que ce n’est pas un op6 
is another ton-mot of my Lady Townsh* 
of the Methodists; somebody said, ^ Pi 
that Whitfield has recanted?’ ^No, Sb 
If you ever think of returning to I 
will be long first, you must prepare you: 
I really believe that by that time it w 
sect increases as fast as almost ever a: 
did. Lady Fanny Shirley has chose] 
ing the dregs of her beauty upon J< 
Lyttelton is very near making the £ 
dregs of all those various characters 
The Methodists love your big sinner 
to work upon—and indeed they have 
I think what you call flagrancy was n 
Drinking is at the highest wine-mark 
with it so violent, that at the last Ne 
the rapidity of both, a bank-bill wa{ 
nobody immediately claiming it, thej 
a man that was standing by. . . 

I must tell you of Stosch’s letter 
impertinence to give you without tell 
was to solicit the arrears of his pens; 
will tell him I have no manner of int 
to tell me of a Gralla Placidia, a golc 
It is not for myself, but I wish you 
price for a friend of mine who woul 
Adieu! mv dear child: I have bet 
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may think of it, this is a more magnificent present than 
the cabinet which the late King of Poland sent to the fair 
Countess K^Jnigsmark, replete with all kinds of baubles and 
ornaments, and ten thousand ducats in one of the drawers. 
I hope some future Holinshed or Stow will acquaint pos¬ 
terity ^ that five-and-thirty guineas were an immense sum in 
those days!’ 

You are going to see one of our court-beauties in Italy, 
my Lady Eochford ^: they are setting out on their embassy 
to Turin. She is large, but very handsome, with great 
delicacy and address. All the Koyals have been in love 
with her; but the Duke was so in all the forms, till she 
was a little too much pleased with her conquest of his 
brother-in-law the Prince of Hesse. You will not find 
much in the correspondence of her husband: his person 
is good, and he will figure well enough as an ambassador; 
better as a husband where cicisbes don’t expect to be mo¬ 
lested. The Duke is not likely to be so happy with his 
new passion, Mrs. Pitt, who, besides being in love with her 
husband, whom you remember (Lady Mary Wortley’s George 
Pitt), is going to Italy with him. I think you will find her 
one of the most glorious beauties you ever saw. You are to 
have another pair of our beauties, the Princess Borghese’s 
Mr. Greville^ and his wife, who was the pretty Fanny 
McCartney \ 

Now I am talking scandal to you, and court-scandal, 
I must tell you that Lord Conway’s sister. Miss Jenny, is 

wi+li Aftfinoc IftmnnjiYiA KiiVkftp.ri'ntio'n-. 
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there was a vast assembly and music at 
this Modenese; and to-day he is set 
doctor’s degree at the two Universitie 
is rather better than it used to be, for 
his wig down to his nose to hide the ! 
he has taken to paint his forehead wh; 
with the large quantity of red that 1; 
the rest of his face, makes him ridiculou 
say his manner is more polished: Pi 
him if he did not find the Duke much i 
was here before ? He replied, ‘ En v4rit^ 
able qu’on m’avoit dit’ She commend< 
said, ‘Les vdtres sont bien petits/ As I h 
received at his court, I went'into his be 
the Opera: the first thing he did was t 
I did not choose to sit waiting his T6vi 
whole theatre, I waked him, and would 
here I was very unlucky, for of the only 
recollect at his court to inquire after, 
these four yearn, and the other, he could 
such man. However, Sabbatini, his Se( 
tered me extremely; told me he found 
and that I was grown very fat—I fear, I 
Eight years don’t improve one,—-and foi 
am grown fat, what must I have been in 
I told you we were to have another , 
there was one by the King’s command : 
the Maid of Honour, with whom our m 


preserving decency! The last treatise would not impos 
upon an historian of five years old: he tells Mr. Lytteltoi 
that he may take it from him, that there was no settle 
scheme at the end of the Queen’s reign to introduce tl 
Pretender; and he gives this excellent reason; because, 
there had been, he must have known it; and another reaso 
as ridiculous, that no traces of such a scheme have sin( 
come to light. What, no traces in all the cases of himsel 
Atterbury, the Duke of Ormond, Sir William Windhan 
and others! and is it not known that the moment tl 
Queen was expired, Atterbury proposed to go in his law 
sleeves and proclaim the Pretender at Charing Cross, bi 
Bolingbroke’s heart failing him, Atterbury swore, ‘Thei 
was the best cause in Europe lost for want of spirit! ’ H 
imputes Jacobitism singly to Lord Oxford, whom he exceed 
ingly abuses; and who, so far from being suspected, w^ 
thought to have fallen into disgrace with that faction fc 
refusing to concur with them. On my father he is muc 
less severe than I expected; and in general, so obliquel 
that hereafter he will not be perceived to aim at hin 
though at this time one knows so much what was at hj 
heart, that it directs one to his meaning. 

But there is a preface to this famous book, which make 
much more noise than the work itself. It seems, Loi 
Bolingbroke had originally trusted Pope with the copy, i 
have half a dozen printed for particular friends. Pope, wl 
loved money infinitely beyond any friend, got fifteen hm 
dred copies printed privately, intending to outlive Boliuj 
broke, and make great advantage of them: and not on] 
did this, but altered the copy at his pleasure, and eve 
made different alterations in different copies. Where Loi 


outlived the Prince’s love and her ow 
remained but her love and her persoi 
ingly bad. 

The graver part of the world, who h^ 
much given up to rockets and maski 
a book of Lord Bolingbroke, just pu 
long ago. It is composed of three let 
Cornbury on the Spirit of Patriotism 
Mr. Lyttelton (but with neither of t 
Idea of a Patriot King^ and the State 
King’s accession. Mr, Lyttelton had 
he begged nothing might be inscribe 
reflect on Lord Orford, for that he v 
all Lord Orford’s friends: a message 
book itself: but indeed there is no 
dence with which that set of people i 
been saying all their lives,—I beg t] 
the honesty with which they recant! 
that he had read this book formerly, v 
Bolingbroke more than ho does no'\ 
means answered my expectation: th 
fortej is very fine: the deduction and : 
ing a consequence from what he is 
obscure as in his famous Dissertation 
know the man, to guess his meaning, 
absurdity and impracticability of this ] 
is a long speculative dissertation on 
ment, and even that greatly stolen fi 
that all on a sudden dropped, while h( 

® This ovGnt was commemorated ia the foUowi 
‘ Poor Jenny Conway, 


tlie Dwyiciad. I was this morning told an anecdote from 
the Dorset family that is no bad collateral evidence of the 
Jacobitism of the Queen’s four last years. They wanted 
to get Dover Castle into their hands, and sent down Prior 
to the present Duke of Dorset, who loved him, and probably 
was his brother to persuade him to give it up. He sent 
Prior back with great anger, and in three weeks was turned 
out of the government himself—but it is idle to produce 
proofs; as idle as to deny the scheme. 

I have just been with your brother Gal, who has been laid 
up these two days with the gout in his ankle; an absolute 
professed gout in all the forms, and with much pain. Mr. 
Chute is out of town; when he returns, I shall set him 
upon your brother to reduce him to abstinence and health. 
Adieu! 


293. To Geoege Moktagu. 

Deak Geoege, Arlington Street, May 18, 1749. 

Whatever you hear of the Eichmond fireworks, that is 
short of the prettiest entertainment in the world, don’t 
believe it; I really never passed a more agreeable evening. 
Everything succeeded, all the wheels played in time, 
Frederick was fortunate, and all the world in good humour. 
Then for royalty, Mr. Anstis^ himself would have been 
glutted; there were all the Fitzes upon earth, the whole 
court of St. Germain’s, the Duke, the Duke of Modena, 
and two Anamaboes. The King and Princess Emily be¬ 
stowed themselves upon the mob on the river, and as soon 
as they were gone, the JDu'ke hoisted the music into the 
garden, and himself, with my Lady Lincoln, Mrs. Pitt, 
Peggy Banks, and Lord Holderness, entertained the good 
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Lyttelton, Pope suppressed the panegyr: 
pliment to Pope, he had softened the sati 
friend, Lord Oxford, Pope reinstated the 
part of this transaction is recorded in th' 
latter facts are reported by Lord Chesterf 
the latter of whom went to Bolingbroke 
forfeited his good opinion. In short, i1 
us people of moderate virtue to hear tl 
Patriots, and philosophers, inform the w( 
villanies®. What seems to make Lord 
angry, and I suppose does, is Pope’s h; 
correct his work. As to his printing i 
certainly was a compliment, and the r 
however could not be immense) he exp 
greater opinion he must have conceived 
work; if one had a mind to defend Po] 
ask if anybody ever blamed Virgil’s exec 
ing the JEneid, as he ordered them ® ? W 
does design to defend Pope ; and my unc] 
the book: his style, which is the worst : 
be curious, in opposition to the other. E 
as bad a part of the story as any; Lo] 
buy himself out of the abuse in the Duk 
Life, or to buy himself into the supervise 
letters to Mallet, who is writing this L: 
the old Duchess’s will (and which, with 
gave, desiring it might not be written in 
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humour; my purchases hitch, and new proprietors start out 
of the ground, like the crop of soldiers in the Metamorphosis. 
I expect but an unpleasant summer; my indolence and 
inattention are not made to wade through leases and deeds. 
Mrs. Chenevix brought me one yesterday to sign, and her 
sister Bertrand, the toy-woman of Bath, for a witness. 
I showed them my cabinet of enamels instead of treating 
them with white wine. The Bertrand said, ^ Sir, I hope you 
don’t trust all sorts of ladies with this cabinet! ’—^What an 
entertaining assumption of dignity! I must tell you an 
anecdote that I found t’other day in an old Trench author, 
which is as great a drawback on heaux sentiments and 
romantic ideas. Pasquier, in his ’Recherches de la Frcmce, is 
giving an account of the Queen of Scots’ execution; he says, 
the night before, knowing her body must be stripped for her 
shroud, she would have her feet washed, because she used 
ointment to one of them which was sore. I believe I have 
told you, that in a very old trial of her, which I bought from 
Lord Oxford’s collection, it is said that she was a large lame 
woman. Take sentiments out of their pantoufles, and 
reduce them to the infirmities of mortality, what a falling 
off there is! I could not help laughing in myself t’other 
day, as I went through Holborn in a very hot day, at the 
dignity of human nature; all those foul old-clothes women 
panting without handkerchiefs, and mopping themselves all 
the way down within their loose jumps. Eigby gave me as 

perty of minors. In Ms Short Notes chase having been made in 1748, 
of my Life Horace Walpole writes:— but possibly this is owing to a lapse 
‘ In May 1747 I took a small house of memory:—‘ Mr. Walpole t^k 
near Twickenham, for seven years. the remainder of Mrs. Chenevix’s 
I afterwards bought it by Act of lease in May 1747, and the next 
Parliament, it belonging to minors.’ year bought it by Act of Parlia- 
A statement in the JDeacriotion o f ment.’ 
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subjects with singing God Save the King 
rails of the terrace. The Duke of Mod€ 
and the Duke was asked, but he answ 
possible! In short, he could not adjust 
mortal banquet. There was another admr 
Burlington brought the Violette, and th 
asked Garrick, who stood ogling and sighii 
while my Lady kept a most fierce look out 
of the Duke of Modena’s court, was askii 
people were ? and who is that ? ^ C’est Mil 
belle fille du Due de Devonshire.’ ^ Et qui e? 
avec ? ’ It was a distressing question ; afi 
tion, I replied, ^ Mais c’est Mademoiselle Vi 
ment Mademoiselle Violette ! j’ai connu 
Violette par exemple.’—I begged him to lo 
In the middle of all these principalitie 
the Duchess of Queensberry, in her old for 
apron and white "hood, and would make t 
all her undress. T’other day she drove 
Thomas post, at Parsons Green, and told 
come to tell her something of importanc 
^ Why, take a couple of beef-steaks, clap t] 
they were for a dumpling, and eat them 
salt; it is the best thing you ever tasted ; 
coming to tell you this ’—and away she d] 
Don’t a course of folly for forty years mak 
The weather is so hot, and the roads so 
get to Strawberry; but I shall begin ne^ 
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jousin Eice^^ (but don’t say that from my observation) is 
nuch inclined to double the family alliance with her sister 
Purnese It went on very currently for two or three days, 
mt last night at Vauxhall his minionette face seemed to be 
sent to languish with Lord Eobert Bertie’s. 

Was not you sorry for poor Cucumber ? I do assure you 
[ was; it was shocking to be hurried away so suddenly, and 
n so much torment! 

You have heard I suppose of Lord Harry Beauclerc’s 
resignation, on his not being able to obtain a respite till 
STovember, though the lowest officer in his regiment has got 
nuch longer leave, in order to take the benefit of the act of 
nsolvency and avoid paying his creditors. It is incredible 
low Nolkejumskoi has persecuted this poor man for these 
bur years, since he could not be persuaded to alter his vote 
it a court-martial for the acquittal of a man whom the Duke 
vould have had condemned. Lord Ossulston^®, too, has 
'esigned his commission. 

I must tell you a good story of Charles Townshend ; you 
fnow his political propensity and importance; his brother 
jreorge was at supper at the King’s Arms with some more 
^oung men; the conversation somehow or other rambled 


?urnese, second Baronet; m. (1736) 
jewis Watson, second Earl of Eock- 
ngham (who d. 1746). Her marriage 
;o Lord North, did not take place 
intiI1751. 

George Eice, of Newton, Car- 
narthenshire, son of George Mon- 


15 Hon. Jane Conway, whose sud¬ 
den death is mentioned in a previous 
letter. 

16 Charles Bennet (1716-1767), 
Lord Ossulston, eldest son of second 
Earl TankerviUe, whom he succeeded 
in 1753. 

17 /-irroK 
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strong a picture of nature : he and Pete 
night carried a servant of the latter’s, wl 
shoot him, before Fielding ®; who, to all 
has, by the grace of Mr. Lyttelton add( 
justice. He sent them word he was a 
must come next morning. They did i 
freedom, and ran up, where they fom 
with a blind man*^, three Irishmen, au' 
cold mutton and a bone of ham, both i 
ciirsedest dirtiest cloth ! He never stir 
to sit. Pigby, who had seen him so 
a guinea of Sir G. Williams®, and ] 
father’s he had lived for victuals, unders 
little, and pulled themselves chairs, on 
Millarthe bookseller has done very | 
finding Tom Jones^ for which he had giv 
pounds, sell so greatly, he has since 
hundred. Now I talk to you of auth 
has published his translation of 
is very stiff, but prefixed to it there is 
account of the Olympic games, and t] 
affeckid inscription to Pitt and Lytteli 
declai'ed his future match with Miss Kich 
has been married these two days to Mi 
friend Lord North is, I suppose you 
with the Countess of Kockingham ; 

< Peter (d. 1768), second son of ^ ^ fori 
Sir Bonjiumin Bathnrst and brother ing at Eto 
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Your brothers Ned and Gal dined with me to-day, and 
I carried the latter back to Eichmond : as I passed oyer the 
green, I saw Lord Bath, Lord Lonsdale, and half a dozen 
more of the White’s Club sauntering at the door of a house 
which they have taken there, and come to every Saturday 
and Sunday to play at whisk. You wiH naturally ask why 
they can t play at whisk in London on these two days as 
well as on the other five; indeed I can’t teU you, except 
that it is so established a fashion to go out of town at the 
end of the week, that people do go, though it be only into 
another town. It made me smile to see Lord Bath sitting 
there, like a citizen that has left off trade! 

Your brother Ned has not seen Strawberry Hill since my 
great improvements ; he was astonished : it is pretty: you 
never saw so tranquil a scene, without the least air of 
melancholy: I should hate it, if it was dashed with that. 
I forgot to ask Gal what is become of the books of Houghton 
which I gave him six months ago for you and Dr. Cocchi. 
You perceive I have got your letter of May 23rd, and with 
it Prince Craon’s simple epistle to his daughter ^: I have no 
mind to deliver it: it would be a proper recommendation of 
a staring boy on his travels, and is consequently very suit¬ 
able to my colleague. Master St. Leger; but one hates to be 
coupled with a romping greyhound puppy, ^qui est moins 
prudent que Monsieur Valpol!’ I did not want to be intro¬ 
duced to Madame de Mirepoix’s assemblies, but to be 
acquainted with her, as I like her family: I concluded, 



into politics, and it was started that the national 
a benefit. ‘I am snre it is not,’ said Mr. To 
' I can’t tell why, but my brother Charles can, j 
send to him for arguments.’ Charles was at 
another tavern, but so much the dupe of this me£ 
he literally called for ink and paper, wrote four loi 
arguments, and sent word that, when his company 
he would come and give them more, which he c 
o’clock in the morning. I don’t think you will la 
less at what happened to me: I wanted a pr: 
a book, which I did not care to buy at Osborn 
the next day he sent me the print, and begged 
I had anything to publish, I would employ hir 
I will now teH you, and finish this long h 
I shocked Mr. Mackenzie inadvertently at Yau 
had supped there a great party, and coming out, ] 
who waits at the gate, said, ^ Gentlemen and ladie 
walk in and hear the surprising alteration of voice 
getting Mackenzie’s connections, and that he was f 
the band, replied, ^ ISTo, I have seen Patriots enou| 
Good night—I intend this letter shall last yc 
come to Strawberry Hill; one might have rolled 
half a dozen. My best compliments to your sistei 

Yours 

294. To Hoeace Mann. 

Strawberry Hill, Jiii 
As summerly as June and Strawberry Hill n: 
I assure you I am writing to you by the firesid( 
weather will give vent to its temper, and whenev 
of humour it vfill blow east and north and all kin 
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tlu^re aro still new discoveries made every day of Pope’s 
<liity solfisliness. Not contexit with, the great profits which 
he proj)osed to make of the work in question, he could not 
Iw^ar that the interest of his money should be lost till 
Boiingbroke’s death ; and therefore told him that it would 
cost very near as much to have the press set for half a dozen 
<a)pi<3H m it would for a complete edition, and by this means 
made Lord Bolingbroke pay very near the whole expense of 
the fifteen hundred. Another story I have been told on 
tluB occasion, was of a gentleman who, making a visit to 
Bishop Atterbury in Prance, thought to make his court by 
(ainunending Pope. The Bishop replied not: the gentleman 
doubled the dose: at last the Bishop shook his head, and 
said, ^ Misns curva in corpore curve !' The world will now 
think justly of these men : that Pope was the greatest poet, 
but not the most disinterested man in the world ; and that 
BoUuglu'oko. had not all those virtues and not all those 
tidontH whicii the other so proclaimed; and that he did 
not ovon (hiservo the friendship which lent him so much 
inorii; and for the mere loan of which he "^dissembled 
iiltiichmont to Pope, to whom in his heart he was as 
piirlidious and as false as he has been to the rest of the 
world. 

The Duke of Devonshire has at last resigned, for the 
mificcountablo and unenvied pleasure of shutting himsel 
up at Chatsworth with his ugly mad Duchess®; the mor< 
extraordinary sacrifice, as he turned her head, rather thai 
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always thinking of blazoning your pe( 
colours, has turned over all my librai 
a new and very great family for yoi 
mother it is very clear that you are d< 
de Burgh, Grand Justiciary to Kichar^ 
I think he was hanged ®; but that is i 
attend very illustrious genealogies; it; 
as to the pedigrees about Padding 
I have had at least a dozen great-gi 
came to untimely ends. All your vir 
content to know that they had anc( 
hundred years ago, no matter how the^ 
a low woman corrupts a stream of 
Danube,—^tyranny, villany, and exec 
bites, and leave no stain. The good 
I saw on Richmond Green this evening 
to ennoble my genealogy with anothe 
is he sunk now from those views ! an 
have lived to see all those virtuous 
their mutual iniquities! Your friei 
seems, is so reduced as to be relapsing i 
I told you some curious anecdotes c 
band, of Pope and Bolingbroke. The 
have published twenty pamphlets aga 
against the latter, for, as there is no 
are reduced to satirize Bolingbroke. ( 
how little he would be known hi 

wrif.i’no’H. if V»a wava iTnTYinrt,5i.li7Ar 


I liave seen some that will he very unwilling 
at the creation of this ridiculous MamamoucJii^, 
ij heart on their giving a doctor’s degree to the 
[ewcastle’s favourite—this favourite is at present 
7ei nor an apothecary, hut a common pig, that 
from Hanover: I am serious; and Harry Vane, 
d of the Treasury, is entirely employed, when he 
Board, in opening and shutting the door for it. 
n’t you very often throw away my letters in 
d believe that I invent the absurdities I relate!— 

3 as mad when you was in England ? 

, who has never dined out of his own palaces, 
termined to dine at Claremont to-morrow—all 
3 at Cambridge—imagine the distress ! 

[•sday, the Monarch of my last paragraph gave 
: vacant ribands: one to a Margrave of Anspach, 
Lon of the late Queen; others to the Dukes of 
Bedford, Lords Albemarle and Granville: the 
y imagine, gives some uneasiness The Duke 
has always been unwilling to take one, having 
up in the days of his patriotism to forfeit great 
r he did. The King told him one day this 
he would give none away but to him and to 
rhis distinction struck him: he could not refuse 
; but he has endeavoured to waive it, as one 
Y a scruple he raised against the oath, which 
mights, whenever they are within two miles of 
go and offer. The King would not abolish the 
3 given a general dispensation for all breaches of 

re’s Bourgeois Gentil- hold, 1766-61; Chief Justice in Eyre, 
north of Trent, 1761-74. 

)sborne (1713-1789), ^ The Pelhams were jealous of 
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English barony for Lord Besboroug^ 
Buncannon, you know, married the Bi 
I believe this is a great disappointm( 
hoped he would ask the peerage for hi: 
Buke of Marlborough succeeds as Lore 

295. To Horace 

Arlingto 

Bon’t flatter yourself with your appr< 
its pomps and vanities will be noth: 
triumphs we have had, and are ha 
Englishman: here you know we ima 
a season of pageants, not of devotion ; 
really been all tilt and tournamen 
I think, no less than eight masquera< 
a public act at Oxford : to-morrow is 
Knights of the Bath, and in August 
Saturday, Sunday, and Monday next 
Cambridge, for the instalment of the 
Chancellor \ The whole world goes 
summoned, pressed the entire body < 
from all parts of England. His cooks 
ten days, distilling essences of ever; 
massacring and confounding all the 
Moses took such pains to preserve and 
be pleasant to see pedants and professo 

lAfriAfii A-f fi+ivitnocA an/l trfl.Ainoc 
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know which are the simplest. They are Tally’s description 
of poetry, ^haec studia juventutem alunt, senectutem ob- 
lectant; pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur ’: 
so, if you will that I write to you, you must be content with 
a detail of absurdities, I could tell you of Lord Mountford’s ® 
making cricket-matches, and fetching up parsons by express 
from different parts of England to play matches on Eichmond 
Green; of his keeping aide-de-camps to ride to all parts to 
lay bets for him at horse-races, and of twenty other pecu¬ 
liarities ; but I fancy you are tired : in short, you, who 
know me, will comprehend all best when I tell you that 
I live in such a scene of folly as makes me even think myself 
a creature of common sense. 


296. To Geoeoe Montagu. 

Dear Geoeoe, Mistley, Wednesday, July 5, 1749. 

I HAVE this minute received your letter, and it makes me 
very unhappy. You will think me a brute for not having 
immediately told you how glad I should be to see you and 
your sisters; but I trust that you will have seen Mrs. 
Boscawen, by whom I sent you a message to invite you to 
Strawberry Hill, when we should be returned from Koel 
and Mistley. I own my message had rather a cross air; 
but as you have retrieved all your crimes with me by your 
letter, I have nothing to do but to make myself as well with 
you as you are with me. Indeed I am extremely unlucky, 


sixth riband is at last given to Frin< 
could not prevail for it till withi 
ceremony ; then the Bishop of Salis 
the gracious intention. The Prin 
message was delivered to Prince Gee 
with great good sense, desired the 
and thanks, and to assure the Kin^ 
obey him; but that, as his father w 
send no other answer. Was not it 
not giving one riband to the Prii 
great noise: there was a Bememlram 
for the press. This is the Craftsma 
is generally levelled at the Duk 
circumstantial cases of his arbiti 
absolutely written down Hawley, h 
executioner, who was to have been i 

Garrick is married to the fam 
Protestant, and then at a Koman 
chapter of this history is a little obi 
the consent of the protecting Cou; 
gives her a fortune or not. 

Adieu ! I believe I tell you stra 
must consider that our follies are nol 
but are our business and employm( 
politics®, nay, I think they are o 


6 John GilTbert, afterwards Arch- Kent 

bishop of York. Wal^ 

® A paper written by Kalph. Wal- ^ 1 

pole. whib 

7 Dorothy, Countess of Burlington. Mr. ] 
The Violette was a German dancer, so ti 
first at the Opera, and then at the Vioh 
playhouse, and in such favour at that 
Burlington House, that the tickets and < 
for hor henefits were desie-ned bv some 
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In short, I have occasioned great speculation, and diverted 
myself with the important mysteries that have been alem- 
bicked out of a trifle. In short, he had seen my ^Edes 
Wdlpoliance at Sir Luke Schaub’s, and sent by him to desii'e 
one. I sent him one, bound quite in coronation robes, and 
went last Sunday to thank him for the honour. There were 
all the new Knights of the Garter. After the Prince had 
whispered through every curl of Lord Granville’s periwig, 
I dare say about as errant trifles as to me, he turned to me, 
and said such a crowd of civil things that I did not know 
what to answer ; commended the style and the quotations ; 
said I had sent him back to his Livy; in short, that there 
were but two things he disliked, one, that I had not 
given it to him of my own accord, and the other, that 
I had abused his friend Andrea del Sarto; and that he 
insisted, when I came to town again, I should come and see 
two very fine ones that he has lately bought of that master. 
This drew on a very long conversation on painting, every 
word of which I suppose will be reported at the other court 
as a plan of opposition for the winter. Prince George 
was not there: when he went to receive the riband, the 
Prince carried him to the closet door, where the Duke of 
Dorset received and carried him. Ayscough®, or Nugent, 
or some of the genius’s, had taught him a speech ; the child 
began it, the Monarch bounced and cried ^ No, no.’ When 
the poor boy had a little recovered a fright, which to be sure 
flattered Majesty, as nobody has felt a grain of it so long, he 


kind intention, as it is not in my p 
they will give me infinite pleasure 
till Monday se’nnight; will that be 
your journey to Roel? You musi 
be engaged to me at my return. ! 
happens afterwards, I shall con 
got you from me: you know jeaL 
family. 

Mr. Rigby makes you a thousand 
you would ever think his Roel v 
can’t imagine how he has improve 
heard me extravagant in the prais 
has demolished all his paternal int 
square gardens, opened lawns, sw€ 
erected a portico, planted groves, st 
himself with flowering shrubs and 
imagine that I have a little hand i: 
hither, I have projected a colonnad 
the offices, have been the death o 
the view of a bridge, for which, t 
white rail, and shall be an absol 
Baucis and Pliilemon’s, for I have 
form a cottage into a church, by < 
end of it, as Talbot ^ has done. B; 
at the Vineyard—I dare not trust 
but I was a little disappointed I ' 
ruins of the Abbey of St. Osytl 
Rochfords, but I never chose to : 
there. 

You will probably hear from M 
love lie rests) that I am going to be f 
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antiquities. At Layer Marney^ is a noble old remnant 
of the palace of the Lords Marney, with three very good 
tombs in the church well preserved. At Messing I saw an 
extreme fine window of painted glass in the church: it is 
the duties prescribed in the Gospel, of visiting the sick and 
prisoners, &c. I mistook, and called it the seven deadly 
sins. There is a very old tomb of Sir Eobert Messing, that 
built the church The HaU Place ^ is a fragment of an old 
house belonging to Lord Grimston^,* Lady Luckyn® his 
mother, of fourscore and six, lives in it with an old son and 
daughter. The servant who shewed it, told us much history 
of another brother, that had been parson there: this history 
was entirely composed of the anecdotes of the doctor’s 
drinking, who, as the man told us, had been a Nood! There 
are some Scotch arms taken from the rebels in the ’15, and 
many old coats of arms on glass, bought from Newhall, 
which now belongs to Olmius Mr. Conyers bought 
a window there for only a hundred pound, on which was 
painted Harry the Eighth and one of his queens at full 
length: he has put it up at Copt Hall, a seat which he has 
bought that belonged to Lord North and Grey. You see 
I persevere in my heraldry. T’other day the parson of 
Eigby’s parish dined with us—he has conceived as high an 
opinion of my skill in genealogies, as if I could say the first 
chapter of Matthew by heart. E. drank my health to him. 


Letter 297.—^ Layer Marney and ® Mary, dangliter of William 

Messing are near the high-road he- Sherington, Alderman of London, 


prolusion or aosuraiiies sne utiers {dj in 
last sayings, and extremely in the style < 
making love, was, as she sat down to p! 
corner of a square table : Lady Fitzwalter 
she had not better room; ^ Oh ! Madan 
Anson, ^ I can sit like a nightingale, with 
a thorn ’): in short, that, not content witt 
proposes to entertain the town to the 
Commons. She does not mince her disaj 
is an epigram that has been made on the s 

As Anson his voyage to my lady was 
And recounting his dangers,—thank 
breeding: 

He came to the passage, where, like 
He stoutly withstood the temptation < 
The Baroness smil’d—when continuinj 
^ Think what terror must then fill the p 
^ Alack,’ quoth my lady, ^ he had not] 
Were that Scipio as harmless as you 

297. To Gteoeoe Montj 

Strawberry 

I AM returned to my Strawberry, an< 
beauty, that I shall be impatient till I 
sisters here. They must excuse me if ] 
their reception; for it is said the Draxe 
fifteen more damsels, and till all the jurie 
finished their inquest, one shall not c^ 
choice—I was going to say —throw one^s 
at present that term would be a little ^ 
As I came to town I was extremely 
some excursions I made out of the i 
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Should I not condole with you upon the death of the 
head of the Cues ? If you have not heard his will, I will 
tell you. The settled estate of eight thousand a year is tc 
go between the two daughters out of which is a jointure 
of three thousand a year to the Duchess Dowager, and to thai 
he has added a thousand more out of the unsettled estate, 
which is nine thousand. He gives, together with his 
blessing, four thousand per annum rent-charge to the Duchess 
of Manchester in present, provided she will contest nothing 
with her sister, who is to have all the rest, and the rever* 
sion of the whole after Lady Cardigan and her children: 
but in case she disputes, Lady Hinchinbrook and hers are 
in the entail next to the Cardigans, who are to take the 
Montagu name and livery. I don’t know what Mr. Hussy 
will think of the blessing, but they say his Duchess will 
be inclined to mind it; she always wanted to be well with 
her father, but hated her mother. There are two codicils, 
one in favour of his servants, and the other of his dogs, cats, 
and creatures; which was a little unnecessary, for Lady 
Cardigan has exactly his turn for saving everything’s life 
As he was making the codicil, one of his cats jumped on 
his knee: Whatf says he, have you a mind to he a mtness too i 
You can% for you are a party concerned. The Duchess was 
on the point of losing ten thousand pound by a fit oi 
Marlbro’ humour It was in old Fairfax’s hands. When 
he died, she sent for it to his nephew; who owned the 


10 The Duke of Montagu, who eldest son of third Earl of Sandwicl 
died on July 16,1749. fwhom he predeceased): 2. (1728 


man replied with great zeal, I wish he may \ 
Certainly, I am born to preferment; I ga^^ 
woman a penny once, who prayed that 
be Lord Mayor of London! What pleased 
travels was Dr. Sayer’s parsonage at Witha 
Southcote’s help, whose old Koman Catholi< 
by him, he has made one of the most ch 
England. There are sweet meadows falling 
rising again on t’other side of the prettier 
stream you ever saw. 

You did not at all surprise me with th( 
keeper’s brutality to your family, or of his 
dowager’s handmaid. His savage temper 
day. George Boscawen ® is in a scrape with 
martial, of which he is one; it was appoh 
poor soldier, who to see his friends h; 
a furlough of leave only for a day. They 
hundred lashes; but ISTolkejumskoi, who 
a leech, insisted it was not enough—has 
three times, though every one adheres to t! 
and swears they shall sit these six months 
the punishment. The fair Mrs. Pitt has 
the Park, and with difficulty rescued by i 
only because this bashaw is in love with 1 
I suppose, of his other amour with the Sa\ 
sent her to Windsor and offered her a hundi 
she refused because he was a heretic ; he 
foot. Inclosed is a new print on this subjec 
has more humour than I almost ever saw in 

2 In Essex. tenoy; LiGutei 

9 Hon. George Boscawen (1712- M.P. for Penryi 
177nV fonr+.li snn of-firfit; Visp.mTnf; fi-AnrcrA TVrnn+,fl,o 


To Horace Mann 
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and at the beginning of the war was most desirous of 
persuading him to be Generalissimo; but the Duke was 
very diffident of himself, and, having seen little service, 
would not accept it. In short, with some foibles, he was 
a most amiable man, and one of the most feeling I ever knew. 
His estate is 17,000Z. a year; the Duchess of Manchester 
must have four of it; all the rest he has given, after four 
thousand a year to the Duchess Dowager shall fall in, to 
his other daughter Lady Cardigan. Lord Vere Beauclerc ^ 
has thrown his into the list of vacant employments: he 
resigned his Lordship of the Admiralty on Anson's being 
preferred to him for Vice-Admiral of England; but what 
heightened the disgust, was Lord Vere’s going a party to 
visit the docks with Sandwich and Anson, after this was 
done, and yet they never mentioned it to him. It was not 
possible to converse with them upon good terms every day 
afterwards. You perceive our powers and places are in a 
very fluctuating situation : the Prince will have a catalogue 
of discontented ready to fill the whole civil list. My Lord 
Chancellor was terrified the other day with a vision of 
such a revolution: he saw Lord Bath kiss hands, and had 
like to have dropped the seals with the agony of not 
knowing what it was for—it was only for his going to Spa. 
However, as this is an event which the Chancellor has never 
thought an impossible one, he is daily making Christian 
preparation against it. He has just married his other 
daughter^ to Sir John Heathcote's son; a Prince little 


2 Lord Vere Beauclerc, brother of by Sir G-ilbert, the first Baronet (d. 


she would have it in her own way ; the 
for a word speaking, but she would ha 
way/ She sent to the South Sea Compar 
bonds, to order Mr. F. to deliver it: they 
with it. In the interim the Duke died. H 
been a legatee, she had lost it, but it will 
Cardigan’s while to dispute it, for she h 
more, and never would lend the Duke 
his purchases. 

Lord Stafford is going to send his poor v 
and one horse to a farm-house in Shropshi 
Mirepoix are come ; but I have not yet see 
sand compliments to your sisters. 


298. To Hoeaoe Man] 

Arlington St: 

You and Dr, Cocchi have made me g 
civilities you showed to my book—I hope 
You have seen the death of the Duke c 
the papers. His loss will be extremely fel 
than 2,700Z. a year in private pensions, "v 
known, to balance the immense history 
which he was perpetually obtaining new 
utmost of all: he had quartered on the G 
less than thirty nominal tailors and arr 
employment is to be dropped ; his others 
away. My father had great opinion of 1 


Letter 298.—John, the last Duke of the Dath, 

of Montagu, was Knight of the Wardrobe, C( 
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lowed her husband to Portugal. Mrs. Leneve, to comfort 
0 poor woman, told her what a distress this would have 
en either way: she was so struck with this position, that 
e said, ‘ Dear Madam, it is very lucky she died I ’—and 
ice that, she has never cried, but for joy! Though it is 
possible not to smile at these awkward sensations of 
refined nature, yet I am sure your good-nature will agree 
th me in giving the poor creature this satisfaction; and 
erefore I beg it. Adieu ! 

P.S. I forgot to tell you a piece of Methodism, which is 
at they write up religious sentences everywhere, and have 
fcremely purified the style of writing on public walls: 
ey now scribble the name of the Prince of Peace, instead 
the Princess! 


299. To Hoeace Mann. 

Strawberry Hill, Aug. 17,1749. 

I HEAE of nothing but your obliging civilities to the 
irrets ^: I don’t wonder you are attentive to please ; my 
lazement is, when I find it well distributed : you have all 
ur life been making Florence agreeable to everybody that 
me there, who have almost all forgot it—or worse. But 
r. and Mrs. Barret do you justice, and as they are very 
asible and agreeable, I am persuaded you will always find 
at they know how to esteem such goodness as yours, 
r. Chute has this morning received here a letter from 
r. Barret, and will answer it very soon. Mr. Montagu is 
re too, and happy to hear he is so well, and recommends 

[lETTER 299.—Thomas Lennard oeeded his mother in the peerage 
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To Horace Mm 


inferior to Pigwiggin in person ; and j 
bed of money and avarice than Pig^ 
say, there is a peerage already promis 
of Lord I^ormanton. The King has c 
earldoms to replace the great faniil 
Northumberland in their descendants; 
is to have the latter title after the 
death, and Sir Charles Windham any 
shall choose. You know Lord Granvi 
Northumberland for him, but it was 
hang a little, by the Duke of Somerset 
earldom for his son-in-law ^ instead of 

You ask me about the principles of t] 
tried to learn them, and have read one 
visible part seems to be nothing but 
that of our Church, clothed in the < 
mystical devotion. For example, you 
will say our passions are weeds; you in 
description of the passions, and adopt« 
weeds : in five minutes a true Methoc 
greatest compunction of hoeing —thi 
fashion and shopkeepers. 

I have now a request to make to yc 
extremely desirous of having her son 
a short time. There is a small esta 
I think by the uncle ; his presence is 
however, the poor woman is so happy 


There is nothing like news: Kensington Palace had like 
to have made an article the other night; it was on fire: my 
Lady Yarmouth has an ague, and is forced to keep a con¬ 
stant fire in her room against the damps. When my Lady 
Suffolk lived in that apartment, the floor produced a con¬ 
stant crop of mushrooms. Though there are so many 
vacant chambers, the King hoards all he can, and has 
locked up half the palace since the Queen’s death; so he 
does at St. James’s, and I believe would put the rooms out 
to interest, if he could get a closet a year for them! Some¬ 
body told my Lady Yarmouth they wondered she would 
live in that unwholesome apartment, when there are sc 
many other rooms: she replied, ‘ Mais pas pour moy.’ 

The scagliuola tables are arrived, and only one has 
suffered a little on the edge: the pattern is perfectly pretty. 
It would oblige me much if you could make the friar mak( 
a couple more for me, and with a little more expedition. 

Don’t be so humble about your pedigree: there is noi 
a pipe of good blood in the kingdom but we will tap foj 
you: Mr. Chute has it now in painting; and you ma} 
depend on having it with the most satisfactory proofs, aj 
soon as it can possibly be finished. He has taken greai 
pains, and fathomed half the genealogies in England fo: 
you. 

You have been extremely misinformed about my father’i 
writing his own history : I often pressed it, hut he neve: 
once threw a thought that way. He neither loved reading 
nor writing ; and at last, the only time he had leisure, wa 
not well enough. He used to say, ^that hut few me] 
should ever be ministers, for it let them see too much o 
the badness of mankind.’ Your story, I imagine, was ir 
f >cinb‘),tnd on this sneech. Adieu ! 
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To Horace Ma^ 


several compliments to your convey 
mentions your being prevented writing 
ache ; I hate you should have any pai 
You always let us draw upon yo 
civilities to anybody we recommend, t 
to show my attention, and the regj 
Lorenzi yet it would be burning in^ 
you. I have accordingly been trying 
Chevalier; I did see him once at 
I am to fetch him hither to dinner, fr 
Mirepoix’s have got a house. I gav 
simple letter, of which she took nc 
deserved ; but Prince Beauvau has 
particular one about me, and is to cor 
winter to make me a visit: this has 
I should have known the Ambassad 
likeness to her family. He is cold 
much tasted here. She is very ser 
them satisfy me in one point; I wa: 
that was the quintessence of the ne' 
the last l)el air, and spoke the fr 
people have scarce ever lived at Pai 
little amusing with follies. They hs 
his, a Monsieur de L4vi, who has a ta 
to see. You know they pique thems 
Jewish name, and call cousins with t 
have a picture in the family, where si 




Deae GeoeGE, Strawberry 

I flatter myself that you are quite 
disorder, and that your sisters will noi 
eye on Strawberry Hill. 

Mr. Chute and I are returned fro 
miraculously well, considering all our 
love good roads, conveniences, good ii 
tilions and horses, be so kind to youri 
into Sussex. We thought ourselves ii 
of England; the whole country has a 
inhabitants are as savage, as if Kmg 
was the first monarch of the East An^ 
there no more than balm and spices; Wi 
our post-chaise, in which we were thrice 
a machine that resembled nothing so i 
calash \ which was occasionally a chais 
We journeyed over Alpine mountains, 
and thought of Harlequin again, when 
chariot of the sun through the morning 
glad to hear the agua vitce man crying ^ 
got to Arundel Castle, which was visib 
in an impracticable country. It is n 
ruins, with a new indifferent apartme; 
Norfolks, when they reside there for a 
Their priest showed us about. There 
round tower where a garrison held out 
he planted a battery on the top of the < 
them. There is a gloomy gateway and 
which I conclude is kept the old woms 
of the late EebelHon, offered to show Lo 

^ Lbttbb 300.—A Mnd of light car- 2 Second 
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r49] To George Montagu 

•ms were hid at Worksop. The Duchess complimented 
im into dining before his search, and in the mean time 
le woman was spirited away, and adieu the arms! There 
■e fine monuments of the old Fitzalans, Earls of Arundel, 

. the church. Mr. Chute, whom I have created Strcmberry 
mg at Ams, has had brave sport a la chasse aux armes. 

We were charmed with the magnificence of the park at 
etworth^, which is Percy to the backbone^; but the 
)use and garden did not please our antiquarian spirit, 
tie house is entirely new-fronted in the style of the 
lileries, and furnished exactly like Hampton Court, There 
one room gloriously flounced all round [with] whole- 
Qgth pictures, with much the finest carving of Gibbins 
at ever my eyes beheld. There are birds absolutely 
athered; and two antique vases with bas-relieves, as per- 
et and beautiful as if they were carved by a Grecian 
aster. There is a noble Claud Lorrain, a very curious 
cture of the haughty Anne Stanhope®, the Protector’s 
[fe, pretty, but not giving one an idea of her character, 
id many old portraits ; but the housekeeper was at London, 
id we did not learn half. The chapel is grand and proper, 
b the inn we entertained ourselves with the landlord, 
bom my Lord Hervey® had cabineted when he went to 
30 one of the Lady Seymours. 

' Then the property of the Duke ® Anne (d. 1587), daughter of Sir 
Somerset, through his mother, the Edward Stanhope, of Shelford, Not- 
aghterofthefifthEarlof Northum- tinghamshire; m. (circ. 15S7) Edward 
:land. On the Duke’s death Pet- Seymour, then Viscount Beauchamp 


thougM; of old Margaret of Clarence ®, ^ 
of her accusations was built on the 
It was the palace of her great-uncle, 
cute^^. I was charmed with the froni 
the fountain; but the room called I 
curiosity of it, is wretchedly painted, a 
to those delightful histories of Harr 
private apartment at Windsor. I was 
with a whole-length picture of Sir Ant 
very dress in which he wedded Anne 
He is in blue and white, only his 
white, which was certainly robed for t 
bed to her; but when the King came t 
put his leg into bed to kick her out of 
I have set up my staff, and finishes 
this year. Sussex is a great damper 
my compliments to your sister. 


301. To Horace M 


Strawbei 


I HAVE your two letters to answer 
26 th, and, as far as I see before me. 


Near Midhurst, in Sussex. 

* Antony Browne (1686-1767), 
sixth. Visooimt Montagu. 

^ Margaret Plantagenet (1473- 
1541), daughter of Q-eorge Planta¬ 
genet, Duke of Clarence, wife of Sir 
Richard Pole ; cr. (1613) Countess of 
Salisbury. The bulls mentioned by 
Horace Walj^le were found at Warb- 
lington, near Havant (where the 

Onn-n+.ftSMS 1^0+. at, Hnwilrn.\7. 


where, h 
some me 
the care 
Southam 

10 Johl 
Marquis 
Warwich 
killed at 

11 Mas 

vni; d. 


paper, which I don’t know how to fill. The town 
notoriously empty; at Kensington they have scarce c( 
pany enough to pay for lighting the candles. The J)\ 
has been for a week with the Duke of Bedford at Wobu: 
Princess Emily remains, saying civil thmgs; for exam] 
the second time she saw Madame de Mirepoix, she cried c 
^ Ah! Madame, vous n’avez pas tant de rouge aujourd’hui: 
premiere fois que vous dtes venue ici, vous aviez une quan 
horrible.’ This the Mirepoix herself repeated to me ; ] 
may imagine her astonishment,—I mean, as far as y 
duty will give you leave. I like her extremely; she 
a great deal of quiet sense. They try much to be Engl: 
and whip into frocks without measure, and fancy they 
doing the fashion. Then she has heard so much of t 
villainous custom of giving money to the servants of ot 
people, that there is no convincing her that women 
fashion never give ; she distributes with both hands. ^ 
Chevalier Lorenzi has dined with me here: I gave 1 
venison, and, as he was determined to like it, he protes 
it was ‘ as good as beef.’ You will be delighted with w 
happened to him: he was impatient to make his broth 
compliments to Mr. Chute, and hearing somebody at E 
sington call Mr, SchuU, he easily ndstook the sound, i 
went up to him, and asked him if he had not been 
Florence! Schutz with the utmost Hanoverian gra’’ 
replied, ^Oui, oui, j’ai 6t6 a Florence, oui, oui:—mais 
est-il, ce Florence?’ 

The Kichcourts’^ are arrived, and have brought with tl 
a strapping lad of your Count; sure, is it the boy that 
Lady 0. used to bring up by hand? he is pretty picl 
for her now. The woman is handsome, but clumsy i 

dfiOTPA. and as miinb fnn maflAnlinn a..Q bny InvAr T?.icn ia 


iiuw mucn n© nas xiuaia m yuur prais© 
lettes is here, but I have bad no dealing 
I talk nothing but foreign ministers t( 
just landed from the Diet of Eatisbon. 
done on this chapter, and I think on all 
such extravagant things of my letters, 
but gossiping gazettes, that I cannot t 
have undone yourself with me, for yoi 
Madame S4vigne’s ; absolute treason! I 
is scarce a book in the world I love so n 
How infinitely humane you are abou 
I amuse you with the truth of that hi) 
discovered ? The poor silly woman, his i 
his coming for a very private reason—on 
of the most considerable men in this cour 
wonderful means do you think this mi 
be effected ? only by the beauties of his 
member, he was as little like an Adonis 
must keep this inviolably; but depend 
it—I mean, that his mother really hi 
showed his picture to—why, to the Du 
to the Duchess of Portsmouth, to Ma 
in short, to one of them, I don’t know y 
it was not to my Lady Suffolk, the Kin^ 
‘Mon Dieu ! Madame, est-il frai que fotre fi 
bortrait ? il faut que je le garte; je feux 
The woman protested nothing ever was s 
lad, and that the nasty picture did not d 
In short, she flatters herself that the Cou: 
whole justice: I don’t think it impc 
charity, she may make him groom of the 
know, indeed, how the article of beauty 
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if you should lose your G-ibberne, it is good to have a friend 
at court. 

Lord Granby is going to be married to the eldest of the 
Lady Seymours j she has above a hundred and thirty thou¬ 
sand pounds. The Duke of Eutland will take none of it, 
but gives at present six thousand a year. 

That I may keep my promise to myself of having nothing 
to tell you, I shall bid you good night; but I really do 
know no more. Don^t whisper my anecdote even to Gib- 
berne, if he is not yet set out; nor to the Barrets. I wish 
you a merry, merry baths of Pisa, as the linlc-boys say at 
Vauxhall. Adieu! 

303. To John Chute. 

My dear Sir, Strawberry Hill, Sept. 22,1749. 

I expect Sir Charles Williams to scold me excessively. 
He wrote me a letter, in which he desired that I would 
send you word by last night^s post, that he expected to 
meet you here by Michaelmas, according to your promise. 
I was unfortunately at London; the letter was directed 
hither from Lord Ilchester’s, where he is; and so I did 
not receive it till this morning. I hope, however, this will 
be time enough to put you in mind of your appointment; 
but while I am so much afraid of Sir Charles's anger, I seem 
to forget the pleasure I shall have in seeing you myself; 
I hope you know that: but he is still more pressing, as ho 



are the wise people that build for him ? 
seems to be the only person likely to b 
new extravagance. I have just seen a < 
like those you describe; the house of 
alabaster and painted. There are seven 
one is immense, flaunting in marble, ch< 
phim’d, crusted with bas-reliefs and titles 
of Bedford^ and his Duchess. All thes 
of the church at Cheneys^, the seat < 
There are but piteous fragments of the 
now a farm, built round three sides < 
dropping down, in several places without 
the windows are beautiful arms in paints 
are so totally neglected, I propose ma 
begging them of the Duke of Bedford, 
magnificent for Strawberry Castle. Di 
I have found a text in Deuteronomy to a 
battlements? When thou huildest a m\ 
thou make a hattlemenf for thy roof, that 
uyon thy house, if any man fall from thence. 

I saw Cheneys at a visit I have been 
Conway at Latimers ^ This house, whic 
is large and bad, old but of a bad age; 
a hill in a beech wood, with a river a 
a range of hills and woods on the oppo 


Letter 303.—i Sir Philip Hoby 
(1506-1668), diplomatist. The mean¬ 
ing of the allusion may be that as 
Sir Philip was employed by the 
English government to negotiate 
loans with foreign merchants, so 
Lord Cholmondeley (whose extrava¬ 
gance and impectmiosity were 
notorious) would be obliged to em¬ 
ploy some go-between to raise monev 


for him. 

2 William 
fifth Earl an 
m. (1637) Lac 
of Eobert Ke 
8 Near Am 
shire. 

4 Near Ch< 
shire. It be 
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1749] To George Montagu 

to the Bedford. They are fond of it; the view is melan¬ 
choly. In the church at Cheneys Mr. Conway put on an 
old helmet we found there: you cannot imagine how it 
suited him, how antique and handsome he looked; you 
would have taken him for Einaldo. Now I have dipped 
you so deep in heraldry and genealogies, I shall beg you to 
step into the church of Stoke®; I know it is not asking 
you to do a disagreeable thing to call there; I want an 
account of the tomb of the first Earl of Huntingdon an 
ancestor of mine, who lies there. I asked Cray, but he 
could tell me little about it. You know how out of humour 
Gray has been about our diverting ourselves with pedigrees, 
which is at least as wise as making a serious point of haran¬ 
guing against the study. I believe neither Mr. Chute nor 
I ever contracted a moment’s vanity from any of our dis¬ 
coveries, or ever preferred them to anything but brag and 
whisk. Well, Gray has set himself to compute, and has 
found out that there must go a million of ancestors in 
twenty generations to everybody’s composition 

I dig and plant till it is dark; all my works are revived 
and"proceeding. When will you come and assist? You 
know I have an absolute promise, and shall now every day 
expect you. My compliments to your sisters. 

I am, dear George, 

Yours most faithfully, 

H. W. 

® stoke Poges in Bnckingkam- memorates a visit paid liim by Miss 


strawberry 

You never was more conveniently in f 
I have been going to make you excuses t 
not writing; and while I was inventing tl 
letter of Oct. 10th arrives. I am so glad 
that are to blame, not I. Well, well, I ai 
I forgive you ; I can overlook such little n 

Mr. Chute is indefatigable in your servic 
been very troublesome; he makes as ms 
signing a certificate about folks that are 
were claiming an estate. I am sorry you i 
poor Mr. Chute is taken off from this 
fetched from hence this day se’nnight 
brother’s, where a Mrs. Mildmay, whom 
heard him mention, is dead suddenly: t 
a very great misfortune to our friend. 

Your friend, Mr. Dodington, has not q 
letter of the declaration he sent you: he : 
Carlton House \ and is to lead the opposit 
fortune is, nobody will be led by him. T] 
in disorder by this event: everybody else 

I am glad the Barrets please you, and tl 
Count Lorenzi. I must tell you a speed 
which you will reconnoitre for Elorentine: 
he had seen no more of the world than ] 
was visiting Lady Yarmouth with Mirepoi 
son into a window, and whispered hiTYi ; ^ D; 
ami, je vous en prie; qu’est ce que c’esi 

Lettee 304. —1 The Prince of him. Seoretai 
Wales, in spite of Dodington’s pre- shonld snccee 
vions desertion, took the latter back 2 Who ha 
into his service, and had promised Tuscany. W 
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mouth ? ’—^ Eh! bien, vous ne savez pas ? ’—^ Non, ma foi: 
nous savons ce que c’est que Miledi Middlesex/ 

Gibberne is arrived. I don’t tell you this apropos to the 
foregoing paragraph: he has wanted to come hither, but 
I have waived his visit till I am in town. 

I announce to you the old absurd Countess—not of 
Orford, but Pomfret. Bistino will have enough to do: 
there is Lady Juliana®, who is very like, but not so hand¬ 
some as Lady Granville; and Lady Granville’s little child \ 
They are actually in France; I don’t doubt but you will 
have them, I shall pity you under a second edition of her 
follies. Adieu I Pray ask my pardon for my writing you 
so short a letter. 


305. To Hoeace Mann. 

Arlington Street, Nov. 17, 1749. 

At last I have seen le heau Gibberne: I was extremely 
glad to see him, after I had done contemplating his person, 
which surely was never designed to figure in a romance. 
I never saw a creature so grateful! It is impossible not to 
be touched with the attachment he has for you. He talks 
of returning; and, indeed, I would advise it for his sake: 
he is quite spoiled for living in England, and had entirely 
forgot what Visigoths his countrymen are. But I must 
drop him to thank you for the charming intaglio which you 
have stolen upon me by his means: it is admired as much 


To Horace Mann 
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there wants some notable physician to bring them to a 
head. 

The Parliament met yesterday: we had opposition, but 
no division on the Address. 

Now the Barrets have left you, Mr, Chute and I will 
venture to open our minds to you a little; that is, to 
comfort you for the loss of your friends we will abuse 
them—that is enough in the way of the world. Mr. Chute 
had no kind of acquaintance with Mr. Barret till just before 
he set out: I, who have known him all my life, must tell 
you that all those nerves are imaginary, and that as long as 
there are distempers in the world, he will have one or two 
constantly upon his list. I don’t know her; I never heard 
much of her understanding, but I had rather take your 
opinion; or at least, if I am not absolutely so complaisant, 
I will believe that you was determined to like them on 
Mr. Chute’s account. I would not speak so plainly to you 
(and have not I been very severe ?) if I were not sure that 
your good-nature would not relax any offices of friendship 
to them. You will scold me black and blue; but you know 
I always tell you when the goodness of youx heart makes 
you borrow a little from that of other people to lend to their 
heads. Good night! 


306. To Hoeace Mann. 


Arlington Street, Jan. 10,1760. 


great as it was, was over beiore 
and the hurt did not deserve mer 
so near the truth, that I need no 
the frequent repetition has heen 
robbery. I have at last been r 
the new French theatre, and b^ 
The first has been opened twice; 
young men of fashion, who espc 
have hitherto triumphed: the old 
Lady Mary Coke, are likely to 
brought with sorrow to the grave 
(or, as my Lord Baltimore calls ii 
history, to have the mob and th< 
points that they have endeavoured 
say the Chevalier Lorenzi will 
Florence of these and all our Engli 
if possible, we brutalize more and ] 
is, that though everything is anj 
less general party than ever, T 


killed by the accidental going off of tliej 
the highwayman’s pistol, which did {G-er 
stun him, and took off the skin of 2 
his cheek-bone. Walpole .—‘ The Hon. snff“( 

Horatio Walpole, brother to the Earl Trea 
of Orford, who was robbed by two fenc 
men on the 7th [of Nov.] in Hyde him 
Park, when a pistol going off shot Wes 
throngh the coach, and scorched his re-c' 
face, received a letter from the of tl 
robbers, intimating their concern 3 
for the accident, and their appre- agai 
hension of the consequences at that .Affte 
time; and that, if he would send, to her 
a place named, a person would be Lor< 
there to deliver his watch, sword, duc< 
and coachman’s watch, if he would, whe 
on his honour, send 40 guineas in mer 
less than an hour to the same place, Mar 
with threats of destruction if he did but 



lead. 

The Parliament met yesterday: we had opposition, but 
10 division on the Address. 

Now the Barrets have left you, Mr, Chute and I will 
venture to open our minds to you a little; that is, to 
jomfort you for the loss of your friends we will abuse 
:hem—that is enough in the way of the world. Mr. Chute 
tiad no kind of acquaintance with Mr. Barret till just before 
tie set out: I, who have known him all my Hfe, must tell 
|rou that all those nerves are imaginary, and that as long as 
ihere are distempers in the world, he will have one or two 
lonstantly upon his list. I don’t know her; I never heard 
much of her understanding, but I had rather take your 
opinion; or at least, if I am not absolutely so complaisant, 
[ will believe that you was determined to like them on 
Mr. Chute’s account. I would not speak so plainly to you 
and have not I been very severe ?) if I were not sure that 
jrour good-nature would not relax any offices of friendship 
bo them. You will scold me black and blue; but you know 
[ always tell you when the goodness of your heart makes 
^ou borrow a little from that of other people to lend to their 
beads. Good night! 

306. To Hoeace Mann. 

Arlington Street, Jan. 10, 1760. 

I don’t at all know what to say to you, for not having 
writ to you since the middle of November: I only know 
bhat nothing has happened, and so I have omitted telling 
you nothing. I have had two from you in the interim, one 
of Nov. 28th, and one without a date, in which you are 
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a thousand times for having felt s* 
Gibberne has been with me again t< 
a fortnight ago: she talked me to 
after telling me her whole history. 
Sir, upon the whole,’ and began it a 
I think she has a mind to keep her 
has a mind to be kept, though in 
unfit for living in England—he is t( 
she says, he is in a cold sweat if s 
they propose, by the acquaintance,! 
among the quality, to get him thj 
thing. I assured them, you had t 
him to desire his return, if it wou] 
interest—did not I say right ? He 
too good to make his way here, 

I beg you will not omit sendir 
happens to compose my Lady Po 
We see perpetual articles of the sab 
Great Duke’s villas: is there any ti 
know me again, if you saw me pla] 
side of Madame de Mirepoix, as I us 
I like her extremely, though she lik 
His pleasure is dancing: don’t you 
have spirits to be so simple as to like 
after fifty? Don’t tell his brother, b 
is the object of the family’s entert; 
Italian thirst for English knowlec 
absurdities as if he had a nassion f 
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Oh!’ said he, mean, supposing your diamond were a 
lapphire.’ 

I want to know Dr. Cocchi’s and your opinion of two 
lew French books, if you have seen them. One is Montes- 
[uieu’s E^rit des Lois; which I think the best book that 
ver was written—at least I never learned half so much 
rom all I ever read. There is as much wit as useful know- 
edge. He is said to have hurt his reputation by it in 
France, which I can conceive, for it is almost the interest 
>f everybody there that can understand it to decry it. The 
>ther, far inferior, but entertaining, is Hainault’s^ Abr4g6 
hromlogigue de VJSistoire de France* It is very amusing, 
hough very full of Frenchisms; and though an abridgement, 
>ften so minute as to tell you when the Quinzevingts ^ first 
vore flower-de-luces on their shoulders: but there are several 
ittle circumstances that give one an idea of the manners 
►f old time, like Dr. Cocchi’s treatise on the old rate“of 
»xpenses. 

There has been nothing particular in Parliament: all 
►ur conversation has turned on the Westminster election, 
>n which, after a vast struggle. Lord Trentham® had the 
najority. Then came on the scrutiny: after a week’s 
iquabbling on the right of election, the High Bailifi declared 
vhat he would take to be the right. They are now pro- 
seeding to disqualify votes on that foot; but as his decision 

Letter 806.—Charles Jean H6- 1803), Viscount Trentham, eldest son 

lault (1685-1770),successively‘Pr6si- of first Earl Q-ower, whom he suc- 
Lent an Parlement,’ and superinten- needed in 1764 : cr. Marquis of Staf- 


Lord Pembroke"^ died last night: he 
Bridge Committee® in the morning, wh 
custom, he fell into an outrageous passi 
Chesterfield told him, that ever since the 
constantly been damming a/nd sinking, T 
to-day, that now the great pier (peer) is qui 
Stanhope ® carried him home in his chari* 
coachman to drive gently, for he could 
passions; and afterwards, between shame 
he always felt daggers, and should cert 
other die in one of those fits. ArundeP 
and relation, came to him soon after: he 
versation, and said, he did not know but 
night. ^ God bless you! If I see you no 
my last farewell! ’ He died in his chaii 
He certainly is a public loss; for he was ] 
inflexibly honest, though prejudice and 
predominant in him that honesty had n^ 
ever he had been set upon any point th? 
him for right In his lawsuit with my ] 
was scurrilously indecent, though to a 
blasphemous at tennis, that the present p] 
was forced to leave off playing with hi 


^ Henry Herbert, Earl of Pem¬ 
broke and Q-room of the Sfole. TToZ- 
^ole. 

® The Committee appointed to 
snperintend the construction of 
Westminster Bridge. 

® Charles Stanhope (d. 1760), of 
Blvaston, son of John Stanhope and 
brother of first Earl of Harrington; 
sometime Secretary to the Treasury 
and Treasurer of the Chamber. He 
figures in Sir C. H. Williams’ poem 


the Chambe 
Dowager Lac 
wife of Thon 
father of Ear 

^ Probably 
(d. 1761), Dow 
of Stratton, 
William Beni 
land. 

^ Dr. G-eor^ 
became Arcl 
1747. He ea 

TTlfllTATinCk in 
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went near to destroy post-chaises, on a quarrel with the 
postmaster at Hounslow, who, as he told the Bishop of 
Chichester^®, had an hundred devils and Jesuits in his 
belly. In short, he was one of the lucky English madmen 
who get people to say, that whatever extravagance they 
commit, ‘Oh, it is his way.’ He began his life with 
boxing, and ended it with living upon vegetables, into 
which system avarice a little entered. At the beginning 
of the present war, he veiy honourably would resign his 
regiment, though the King pressed him to keep it, because 
his rupture hindered his serving abroad. My father, with 
whom he was always well, would at any time have given 
him the blue riband; but he piqued himself on its being 
offered to him without asking it: the truth was, he did not 
care for the expense of the instalment. His great excellence 
was architecture: the bridge at Wilton is more beautiful 
than anything of Lord Burlington or Kent. He has left 
an only son, a fine boy about sixteen Last week, Lord 
Crawford died too, as is supposed, by taking a large 
quantity of laudanum, under impatience at the badness 
of his circumstances, and at the seventeenth opening of the 
wound which he got in Hungary, in a battle with the 
Turks. I must tell you a story apropos of two noble 
instances of fidelity and generosity. His servant, a French 
papist, saw him fall; watched, and carried him off into 
a ditch. Lord Crawford told him the Turks would certainly 


making his escape. After a long contest, 
found a priest, confessed himself, came 
lord that he now was prepared to die, anc 
him. The enemy did not return, and 
After Lord Crawford’s death, this story 
Charles Stanhope, Lord Harrington’s hr( 
tioned just now: he sent for the fellow 
not take him himself, hut, as from his L 
eluded he had not been able to provide 
give him fifty pound, and did. 

To make up for my long silence, and 
letter, I will string another old story, 
heard, to this. General Wade was at a 
and had a very fine snuff-box, which on i 
Everybody denied having taken it: he ir 
the company. He did : there remained 
had stood behind him, but refused to be s 
General would go into another room alo 
the man told him, that he was born 
reduced, and lived by what little bets 
there, and by fragments which the wait( 
him. ‘At this moment I have half a i 
I was afraid of being exposed; here it 
may search me.’ Wade was so struck 
man a hundred pounds; and immedia 
generosity, whose province is almost a 
glad of the opportunity of making him 
box, or another very like it, in his own p 

Lord Marchmont is to succeed Lord ( 
the sixteen : the House of Lords is so i 
the ministry have ventured to let him in 
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Hume Campbell, who has been in a state of neutrality 
begins to frequent the House again. 

It is plain I am no monied man; as I haye forgot, til 
I came to my last paragraph, what a ferment the money 
changers are in! Mr. Pelham, who has flung himsel: 
entirely into Sir John Barnard’s hands, has just miscarriec 
in a scheme for the reduction of interest, by the intriguei 
of the three great companies and other usurers. They al 
detest Barnard, who, to honesty and abilities, joins the mos 
intolerable pride. By my next, I suppose, you will fine 
that Mr. Pelham is grown afraid of somebody else, of some 
director, and is governed by him. Adieu!—Sure I am oui 
of debt now! 


P.S. My dear Sir, I must trouble you with a commission 
which I don’t know whether you can execute. I am goim 
to build a little Gothic castle at Strawberry Hill. If yoi 
can pick me up any fragments of old painted glass, arms 
or anything, I shall be excessively obliged to you. I can’i 
say I remember any such things in Italy; but out of ole 
chateaus, I imagine, one might get it cheap, if there is any. 


307. To Hoeaoe Mann. 

Arlington Street, Jan. 81, 1750. 

You will hear little news from England, but of robberies^ 
the numbers of disbanded soldiers and sailors have all taker 


says, ^the manner was all’— 
I never saw a more frippery pi 
how great a favourite she is, 
friend. The Monarch is nevei 
has a mind to be so: the onl 
father was a large diamond, oi 
or twice, in his younger and i 
out a handful of maimed topa: 
them to be raffled for by the ]\ 
Lady Yarmouth it had been a 
was no Queen, for then I suppo 
too when I was robbed. 

We have had nothing ren 
a sort of secession the other d, 
Lord Egmont and the oppositic 
because the ministry would gc 
they did not like it. It is a n 
to lie by, and let the ministry c 
they are hurrying to do. The 
brink of declaring war: the o< 
by a Turnpike Bill, contested b 
ford and IS’orthampton; and ii 
a contest as the famous one be 
ingham\ The Westminster < 
scrutiny; the Duke of Bedfor 
he owns to have cost seven t 
Gower pays the scrutiny, whic] 
This bustling little Duke has j 

Ambassador at Paris, and Lady of 
tlie Bedchamber to Queen. Caroline, i 
Walpole, 

® The Dukes of Newcastla and ^ 


in Cornwall, where he attacked a family borough of the 
Morrices The Duke espouses the Bedford; and Lord 
Sandwich is espoused by both. He goes once or twice 
a week to hunt with the Duke; and as the latter has taken 
a turn of gaming, Sandwich, to make his court—and fortune 
—carries a box and dice in his pocket; and so they throw 
a main, whenever the hounds are at fault, ‘ upon every green 
hOl, and under every green tree.' 

But we have one shocking piece of news, the dreadful 
account of the hurricane in the East Indies®: you will see 
the particulars in the papers; but we reckon that we don’t 
yet know the worst. Poor Admiral Boscawen^ has been 
most unfortunate during his whole expedition ; and what 
increases the horror is, that I have been assured by a very 
intelligent person, that Lord Anson projected this business 
on purpose to ruin Boscawen, who, when they came together 
from the victory off Cape Finisterre, complained loudly of 
Anson’s behaviour. To silence and to hurt him, Anson 
dispatched him to Pondicherry, upon slight intelligence 
and upon improbable views. 

Lord Coke’s suit is still in suspense ; he has been dying: 
she was to have died, but has recovered wonderfully on his 
taking the lead. Mr. Chute diverted me excessively with 
a confidence that Chevalier Lorenzi made him the other 
night—I have told you the style of his lon-mots I He said 


® Launceston; the seat was vacant 
by the death of Sir William Morioo, 
third Baronet, of Werrington, Devon¬ 
shire. 

Of Cumberland. Walpole. 

8 On April 12 or 13, 1749, in con- 
sequence of a violent hurricane, 
three ships of Admiral Boscawen’s 
fleet (including his flagship, the 


0 Edward, next brother of Lord 
Falmouth. Walpole. 

Lack of reticence on the part of 
the government as to [posoawon’s 
object—the reduction of Pondicherry 
—made it possible for the French to 
put Dupleix on his guard, and the 
ignorance of the engineer officers, 
under whose orders Boscawen was 


wxitJiitsvtJi xit; uiu, lit? wuuiu xa.xxu ciu xjx 

are tlie best places to make acquaintan 
Chute, after living seven years in Ital; 
best company, should return thither, an 
in order to make Italian acquaintance at 
Among the robberies, I might have to] 
Miss Pelham^^ leaving a pair of diamond 
had borrowed for the birth-day, in a hack 
put them under the seat for fear of being ; 
them. The chairmen have sunk them, 
when they were missed, the damsel hi 
Catherine grew frightened, lest her i 
herself sick, and summoned a jury of : 
whether she should give her hartshorn 
Mrs. Selwyn^^, who was on the panel, ^ 
and said, ^Pho! give her brilliant dro 
present anecdotes of the court of Engl£ 
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strawberry 

I AM come hither for a little repose an< 
of a London winter, between Parliame 
a little too much without interruption j 
sonage, that verges towards—I won’t 
accounts easily for my wanting quiet —h 
will make you smile—yet it is strictly trr 
is unnaturally hot; we have had eight 3 

n Erances, eldest unmarried of Henry Pe 
daugliter of Henry Pelham. She Exchequer, 
became a condBbrmed gambler, and is Mary E 
eventually ruined herself at play. Sel'wyn, Trea 
She died unmarried in 1806. and Woman 


[uite north with respect to us!—You know we have had an 
earthquake. Mr. Chute's Francesco says, that a few evenings 
)efore it there was a bright cloud, which the mob called the 
bloody cloud; that he had been told there never were earth- 
[uakes in England, or else he should have known by that 
ymptom that there would be one within a week. I am 
old that Sir Isaac Newton foretold a great alteration in our 
dimate in the year '50, and that he wished he could live to 
lee it. Jupiter, I think, has jogged us three degrees nearer 
o the sun; but I don't tell you this for gospel, though 
[ talk as bad astronomy as if I were inspired. 

The Bedford Turnpike, which I announced to you in my 
ast, is thrown out by a majority of fifty-two against the 
)uke of Bedford. The Pelhams, who lent their own persons 
o him, had set up the Duke of Grafton, to list their own 
lependents under against their rival. When the Chamber- 
ain would head a party, you may be sure the opposite power 
3 in the wane. The Newcastle is at open war, and has left 
ff waiting on the Duke, who espouses the Bedfords. 
Jr. Pelham tries to patch it up, and is getting the Ordnance 
or the Duke ^; but there are scarce any terms kept. Lord 
Jandwich, who governs the little Duke^ through the Duchess, 
s the chief object of the Newcastle’s hatred. Indeed there 
lever was such a composition! he is as capable of all little 
:navery, as if he was not practising all great knavery, 
during the turnpike contest, in which he laboured night 
,nd day against his friend Halifax, he tried the grossest 
ricks to break agreements, when the opposite side were 
;one away on the security of a suspension of action: and in 
he very middle of that I came to the knowledge of a cruel 
dece of flattery which he paid to his protector. He had 
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means has carried it Jfv T 

a country dance • th^rr ■ . «< 

but he Jay liieTtoi • ^ 

reach J gro^d tr 

rc4Sr*-Tri 

Af +1, , “ °® ■with her 

the last baU af +1,^ ! 

precedence, which tha 
but has dronF^ 

‘--.ontrolTJa*?- 

Whatever lady came out fitsi mL**" 

and th« other brisfeir ^ go firs 

<Jress, with great ^ 

before her and than all tht 
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p'ound is incurable: you don’t imagine that a widow" of 
he House of Lorrain, and a daughter of Princess Craon, can 
iigest such an affront. It certainly was very absurd, as she 
3 not only an ambassadress but a stranger; and consequently 
11 English women, as being at home, should give her place, 
^ing George the Second and I don’t agree in our explication 
>f this text of ceremony; he approves the Duchess—so he 
loes Miss Chudleigh, in a point where ceremony is out of 
he question. He opened the trenches before her a fortnight 
Lgo, at the masquerade—^but at the last she had the gout, 
nd could not come ; he went away fort cross. His son is 
lot so fickle. My Lady Middlesex has been miscarrying; 
le attends as incessantly as Mrs. Cannon ^ The other 
norning the Princess came to call him to go to Kew; he 
nade her wait in her coach above half an hour at the door, 
fc^ou will be delighted with a Ion-mot of a chair-maker®, 
vhom he has discarded for voting for Lord Trentham; one 
)f his black-caps was sent to tell this Yaughan that the 
Prince would employ him no more; * I am going to bid 
mother person make his Koyal Highness a chair.’—^With 
ill my heart,’ said the chair-maker; don’t care what they 
nake him, so they don’t make him a throne.’ 

The Westminster election, which is still scrutinizing, 
produced us a parliamentary event this week, and was very 
aear producing something much bigger. Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Pitt moved to send for the High Bailiff to inquire into 
the delay. The opposition took it up very high, and on its 
being carried against them, the Court of Bequests was filled 



expectation. JNugent nad name a ana a 
violently, as author of this outrageous 
Bailiff appeared, the pacific spirit of i 
administration had operated so much, t 
with honour; and only instructed to 
authority of the House—in short, 
Thursday, and wiped it off on Frid 
fashionable proverb which I must coni 
ten days ago, at the new Lady Cobhs 
Hervey^^ was leaning over a chair tall 
and holding his hat in his hand. L( 
and spit in it—yes, spit in it!—and th( 
turned to Nugent, and said, ^Pay me i 
he had laid a guinea that he committed 
and that it was not resented. Lord 
temper and sensibility, asked if he hac 
for his hat ?—‘ Oh! I see you are ang 
pleased.’ Lord Cobham took the fat£ 
made a thousand foolish apologies, and 
a joke. Next morning he rose with 1 
visit Lord Hervey; so did Nugent: he 
but wrote to the Spitter (or, as he 
Gob’em), to say, that he had affroni 
before company, but having involve 
desired to know to which he was to 
satisfaction. Lord Cobham wrote hix 
answer, and begged pardon both in h 
name. Here it rested for a few day 

Anna Cliamber, wife of Bichard Strawber 
Temple, Lord Cobham, afterwards in April, 
Earl Temple. Walpole,^Sh.Q was an u Geoi 
occasional correspondent of Horace Lord He: 

_j.* t _ _ 
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ord Hervey wrote again to insist on an explicit apology 
ader Lord OobLam’s own hand, with a rehearsal of the 
ccuses that had been made to him. This too was complied 
ith, and the fair conqueror shows all the letters. Kugent’s 
Lsgraces have not 'ended here: the night of his having 
^claimed so furiously against Lord Sandwich, he was 
anding by Lady Catherine Pelham, at the masquerade, 
ithout his mask: she was telling him a history of a mad 
3g (which I believe she had bit herself), young Leveson 
le Duchess of Bedford's brother, came up, without his 
task too, and looking at Nugent, said, ^ I have seen a mad 
3g to-day, and a silly dog too.'—suppose, Mr. Leveson, 
m have been looking in the glass.’—‘No, I see him now.' 
pon which they walked off together, but were prevented 
om fighting (if Nugent would have fought), and were 
sconciled at the side-board. You perceive by this that our 
ctions are ripening. The Argyll carried all the Scotch 
gainst the turnpike: they were willing to be carried, for 
le Duke of Bedford, in case it should have come into the 
ords, had writ to the sixteen peers to solicit their votes; 
it with so little deference, that he enclosed all the letters 
ader one cover, directed to the British Coffee-house! 

The new Duke of-Somerset^* is dead: that title is at last 
(Stored to Sir Edward Seymour, after his branch had been 
.ost unjustly deprived of it for about one hundred and fifty 
jars. Sir Hugh Smithson and Sir Charles Windham are 
arls of Northumberland and Egremont, with vast estates ; 
le former title, revived for the blood of Percv. has the 
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father! This peerage vacates his seat for Middl 
has opened a contest for the county, before ever 
Westminster is decided. The Duchess of Eichmoj 
care that house shall not be extinguished: she aga 
after having been with child seven-and-twenty ti 
even this is not so extraordinary as the Duke’s foi 
her, or as the vigour of her beauty: her complex 
fair and blooming as when she was a bride. 

We expect some chagrin on the new Regency, at 
of which is to be the Duke ; ^An Augustum fessa aet^ 
in Germaniam commeare potuisse,’ say the mut 
Tacitus —Augustus goes in April. He has notifi.' 
Lord Orford his having given the reversion of I 
to his daughter Emily; and has given him leave 
in the best repair. One of the German women, 
Munchausen, his minister’s wife, contributes very 
the entertainment of the town. She is ugly, d& 
with that sort of coquetry which proceeds from 
that knows its own weakness so much as to be 
even when nothing is meant to its prejudice. A 
dinner which they gave last week, somebody obse 
all the sugar-figures in the dessert were girls: t' 
replied, ‘ Sa est frai; ordinairement les petits cupi 
des garsons ; mais ma femme s’est amusee toute I 
h en oter tout 9a par motestie.’ This improvemei 
is a curious refinement, though all the geniuses c 
are employed in designing new plans for dessei 
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il })iilwarlc of Protestant Christianity, have this fortnight 
(Ml pondiM’ing niothods to make more effectual that horrid 
iflie of Helling negroes. It has appeared to us that six-and- 
rty thousand of these wretches are sold every year to our 
antations alone I— it chills one’s blood. I would not have 
say that I voted in it for the continent of America I The 
«tmetion of the miserable inhabitants by the Spaniards 
m but a momentary misfortune, that flowed from the 
Bcxivery of the New World, compared to this lasting havoc 
hieh it brought upon Africa. We reproach Spain, and yet 

> not even pretend the nonsense of butchering these poor 
'CMituree for the good of their souls I 

1 have just rectdv<Kl your long letter of Feb. 13th, and am 
b^aBcul that I liad writ this volume to return it. I don’t 
now how almoBi to avoid wishing poor Prince Craon dead, 

> see the PrinccsH end upon a throne I am sure she 
rtndd inv(M*t Mr. Vaughan’s wish, and compound to have 
(dhing made for her, provided a throne were. 

I di!HpiH4^ your literati enormously for their opinion of 
liuihfwpueu’s book. Bid them read that glorious chapter 
m the sulyeet I have been mentioning, the selling of 
Vfrican iilavi*. Where did ho borrow that ? In what book 
II the world is there half so much wit, sentiment, delicacy, 
luiimnity? 

1 shall 8|Mmk much more gently to you, my dear child, 
hough you don’t like Gothic architecture. The Grecian is 
(Illy pro|M^r for magnificent and public Imildings. Columns 


you come to England, you will 1 
of taste into which, we are stru 
have no idea! Adieu! 
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Portents and prodigies ar 

That they have lost their 

My text is not literally true ; I 
towards lowering the price of wc 
sure we are overstocked. We 
more violent than the first; and 
if by next post you hear of a burr 
Smithfield. In the night betwee] 
last (exactly a month since the 
a shivering fit between one and 
no more had followed, I don^t 1 
noticed. . . .^ I had been awake, 
. . on a sudden I felt my bolster 
somebody was getting from und< 
it was a strong earthquake, that 
with a violent vibration and greai 
my servant came in, frightenec 
instant we heard all the windc 
flung up. I got up and found 
streets, but saw no mischief do 
two old houses flung down, se^ 
china-ware. The bells rung in 
Knowles^, who has lived long i 
there, says this was more violeni 
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cesco prefers it to the dreadful one at Leghorn ^ The wise 
say, that if we have not rain soon, we shall certainly have 
more. Several people are going out of town, for it has 
nowhere reached above ten miles from London: they say, 
they are not frightened, but that it is such fine weather, 
^Lord! one can’t help going into the country!’ The only 
visible effect it has had, was on the ridotto, at which, being 
the following night, there were but four hundred people. 
A parson, who came into White’s the morning of earthquake 
the first, and heard bets laid on whether it was an earth¬ 
quake or the blowing up of powder-mills, went away ex¬ 
ceedingly scandalized, and said, ‘ I protest, they are such an 
impious set of people, that I believe if the last trumpet was 
to sound, they would bet puppet-show against Judgement.’ 
If we get any nearer still to the torrid zone, I shall pique 
myself on sending you a present of cedrati and orange- 
flower water: I am already planning a terreno for Straw¬ 
berry Hill. 

The Middlesex election is carried against the Court ®: the 
Prince, in a green frock (and I won’t swear, but in a Scotch 
plaid waistcoat), sat under the Park wall in his chair, and 
hallooed the voters on to Brentford®. The Jacobites are 
so transported, that they are opening subscriptions for all 
boroughs that shall be vacant—^this is wise! They will 
spend their money to carry a few more seats in a Parliament 
where they will never have the majority, and so have none 
to carry the general elections. The omen, however, is bad 
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but I don’t care. I began my letter j 
the earthquake, and I don't pique m 3 
more than telling you what you would 
you. . . .^ I told you too how pleased I v 
of another old beauty, our friend the 
know, I have found a history that has 
hers; that is, that will be very like hei 
it. I will tell it you in as few words t 
Mar4chale de rHopital was the daughi 
a young gentleman fell in love with h 
be married to her, . . J but the match • 
old fermier-gen6ral, who had retired int< 
this happened, hearing the story, had i 
victim; he liked her, married her, died 
not to care for her inconstant • . She 
the Mar^chal de THopital married her f 
the Mar^chal's death, Casimir, the abdic 
who was retired into France, fell in lov< 
and privately married her. If the < 
I shall certainly travel to Nancy, to hea 
fille la Beine de France. What pains 
would take to prove that an abdicated 
take place of an English countess ; a 
herself would grow still fonder of the 
similitude of his fortune with that of le 
daughter. Mirepoix, was frightened th 
Mrs. Nugent’s calling out, Un volew 
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■ cZaws cepays-ci, they rohbed in the middle of an 
turned out to bo a thief in the candle! Good 

310. To Horace Mann. 

Arlington Street, April 1760. 
ot; wonder so much at our earthquakes as at 
have had. All the women in town have 
upon the foot of Judgements '^; and the clergy, 
1 no windfalls of a long season, have driven 
1 into this opinion. There has been a shower 
d exhortations: Seeker, the Jesuitical Bishop of 
L the mode. He heard the women were all 
>'wn to avoid the next shock ; and so, for fear 
Liaster offerings, he set himself to advise them 
s good pleasure in fear and trembling. But 
astonishing, Sherlock^, who has much better 
-■U-ch less of the Popish confessor, has been 
i with him for the old ladies, and has written 
ber, of which ten thousand were sold in two 
y thousand have been subscribed for, since the 
ons. You never read so impudent, so absurd 
is earthquake, which has done no hurt, in 
no earthquake ever did any, is sent, accord- 
laop, to punish bawdy prints, bawdy books (in 
IMrs. Pilkington ® drew his Lordship’s picture), 
dug—(no, I think, drinking and avarice, those 

.K. __ fkll /v+ViAY* d-i-ncf tiq+.iti’qI 
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not, which he makes a principal ingre 
tion of an earthquake, because not 
answer a late piece, which Middleton ! 
he has turned the Doctor over to God 
in this world. Here is an epigram, v 
into my head : 

When Whitfield preaches, and wh 
All cry, that madness dictates eitl 
When Sherlock writes, or canting 
All think good sense inspires wha 
Why, when all four for the same 
Should two be crazy, two be in tl 
Plain is the reason—every son of 
Thinks the two madmen, what th 

I told you the women talked of 
several families are literally gone, ai 
to-day and to-morrow; for what adds 
that the second shock having happe 
after the former, it prevails that thei 
Thursday next, another month, whi 
London. I am almost ready to burn 
begun it, lest you should think I am 
it is so true, that Arthur of White’ 
that he should put oJff the last ridot 
on Thursday, because he hears nobo* 
I have advised several who are goir 
earthquake in the country, to take \ 
is so neriodic. Dick Tjeveson and 
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ae of which the Speaker humbled the arrogance of Sir 
ohn Barnard, who had reflected upon the proceedings of 
bie House. It is to break up on Thursday se’nnight, and 
bie King goes this day fortnight. He has made Lord Yere 
►eauclerc a baron*, at the solicitation of the Pelhams, as 
^is Lord had resigned upon a pique with Lord Sandwich, 
iord Anson, who is treading in the same path, and leaving 
le Bedfords to follow his father-in-law, the Chancellor, is 
lade a privy councillor, with Sir Thomas Eobinson and 
lord Hyndford. Lord Conway is to be an earl and Sir 
ohn Kawdon® (whose follies you remember, and whose 
oasted loyalty of having been kicked downstairs for not 
rinking the Pretender’s health, though even that was 
ilse, is at last rewarded) and Sir John Yesey'^ are to be 
rish lords; and a Sir William Beauchamp Proctor, and 
Mr. Loyd Knights of the Bath. 

I was entertained the other night at the house of much 
iich a creature as Sir John Rawdon, and one whom you 
amember too, Kaylor. He has a wife who keeps the most 
idecent house of all those that are called decent: every 
imda/y she has a counterband assembly: I had had a card 
)r Monday a fortnight before. As the day was new, 
expected a great assembly, but found scarce six persons, 
asked where the company was—I was answered, ‘^Oh! 
[ley are not come yet: they will be here presently; they 
11 supped here last night, stayed till morning, and I sup- 
ose are not up yet.’ In the bedchamber I found two beds, 


my jjuru jDUiiug L»rujs.w him wiiw 

was dying, he acted grief; flung himself 
and asked her if she could forgive him. I : 
but have heard her wit and parts excessive 
Dr. Middleton told me a compliment she ] 
years ago, which I thought pretty. She 
persuaded that he was a very great writer, 
stood his works better than any other Eng 
that she had observed that the best writers ^ 
most intelligible. 

I had not time to finish my letter on Moi 
to the earthquake, which I had mistaken; it 
This frantic terror prevails so much, that wit 
days seven hundred and thirty coaches hav< 
passing Hyde Park corner, with whole pa 
into the country. Here is a good advert: 
I cut out of the papers to-day : 

^On Monday next will be published (pri 
and exact List of all the Nobility and Gentry 
or shall leave, this place through fear of anoth 

Several women have made earthquake g 
warm gowns to sit out of doors all to-night, 
the more courageous. One woman, still i 
come to town on purpose: she says, all her 
London, and she will not survive them. Bu 
think of Lady Catherine Pelham, Lady Prai 
and Lord and Lady Galway who go this 

9 She was a Frenchwoman, the m. (1732) Hon. 
widow of a Monsieur de Villettes. second son of Lo 
Walpole .—Marie Clara Deschampa rice; d. 1769. 
de Marcilly, Marquise de ViUette, njohnMonckl 
married to Lord Bolingbroke in 1720. Viscount Q-alwaj 
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inn ten miles out of town, where they are to play at brag 
till five in the morning, and then come back—I suppose, 
to look for the bones of their husbands and families under 
the rubbish. The prophet of all this (next to the Bishop 
of London, whom Mr. Chute and I have agreed not to 
believe till he has been three days in a whale's belly) is 
a trooper of Lord Delawar’s, who was yesterday sent to 
Bedlam. His colonel sent to the man's wife, and asked her if 
her husband had ever been disordered before. She cried, ^ Oh 
dear! my Lord, he is not mad now; if your Lordship would 
but get any sensible man to examine him, you would find 
he is quite in his right mind.' 

I shall now tell you something more serious; Lord 
Dalkeith is dead of the small-pox in three days. It is so 
dreadfully fatal in his family, that besides several uncles 
and aunts, his eldest boy^® died of it last year; and his 
only brother^*, who was ill but two days, putrefied so fast 
that his limbs fell off as they lifted the body into the 
coffin. Lady Dalkeith is five months gone with child; 
she was hurrying to him, but was stopped on the road by 
the physician, who told her that it was a miliary fever. 
They were remarkably happy. 

The King goes on Monday se'nnight ; it is looked upon 
as a great event that the Duke of Newcastle has prevailed 
on him to speak to Mr. Pitt, who has detached himself from 
the Bedfords. The Monarch, who had kept up his Hano¬ 
verian resentments, though he had made him Paymaster, 
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who knows his own interest and unpopularity 
he will prevent any breach, and thereby wt 
which yet I think you would have no reason to: 
not say enough of my anger to your father, bu 
care to say nothing, as I have not forgot hov 
you made me provoke him once before. 

Your genealogical affair is in great train, 
quite finished in a week or two. Mr. Chute 
at it indefatigably: General Guise has been 
authenticity of it to-day before a Justice of the 
will find yourself mixed with every drop of blo< 
that is worth bottling up : the Duchess of No: 
grow on the same bough of the tree. I r 
a very curious anecdote that Strawberry K 
has discovered by the way, as he was tumb! 
mighty dead in the Heralds’ Office. You h^ 
speak of the great injustice that the Protector 
to the children of his first wife, in favour 
his second; so much, that he not only had 
settled on the younger brood, but, to deprive 
the title of Lord Beauchamp, which he wore b 
he caused himself to be anew created Yiscoun 
Well, in Vincent’s Baronage, a book of gr 
speaking of the Protector’s wives, are thes 
words : Katherina, filia et una CoJi, Gul: Fi 
Hall in Essex, uxor prima; repudiata, guia i 
nuptias earn cognovit The Speaker has sinci 
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3. This title, which now comes back at last to Sir 
:d Seymour, is disputed: my Lord Chancellor has 
d him the writ, but referred his case to the Attorney- 
al the present great opinion of England, who, they 
clear for Sir Edward’s succession 
lall now go and show you Mr. Chute in a different 
from heraldry, and in one in which I believe you 
saw him. He will shine as usual; but, as a little 
severely than his good-nature is accustomed to, I must 
DU that he was provoked by the most impertinent 
It is a parcel of epigrams on Lady Caroline Peter- 
whose present fame, by the way, is coupled with 
Harry Yane. . . 

makes Clodio, who always was fond of new faces, 
toriously constant to Fulvia’s embraces ? 
i’ulvia the cause—she can tell you the true one, 
makes her old face every morning a new one. 

) next is on her and her friend Miss 

i the tall wears Nana on her arm, 
vain, both varnish’d, wanton both and warm; 
sisters both in everything but this: 
leaps up and Fulvia stoops to kiss. 

WHO IS THIS? 

ace has beauty, we must all confess, 
leauty on the brink of ugliness: 
nouth’s a rabbit feeding on a rose; 

—tftn times too orood for such a nose ! 


Jrarliament is rising, and 1 shall proDabiy nc 
a tolerably long letter again these eight mo 
lay in a stock of merit with yon to last me s< 
Chute has set me too upon making epigrams ; I 
not his art, mine is almost a copy of verses: 
told me, and is literally true, of an old Lady Bii 

Celia now had completed some thirty campai^ 
And for new generations was hammering cha 
When whetting those terrible weapons, her e 
To Jenny, her handmaid, in anger she cries, 

‘ Careless creature! did mortal e’er see such j 
Who that saw me in this, could e’er guess v 
Much you mind what I say! pray how oft ha'' 
Provide me a new one? how oft have I chic 
‘ Lord, Madam! ’ cried Jane, ^ you’re so hard tc 
I am sure every glassman in town I have te 
I have hunted each shop from Pall Mall to ( 
Both Miss Carpenter’s man and Miss Banks’s 
^ Don’t tell me of those girls !—all I know, tc 
Is, the looking-glass art must be certainly log 
One us’d to have mirrors so smooth and so 1 
They did one’s eyes justice, they heighten’d < 
And fresh roses diffus’d o’er one’s bloom—bu 
In the glasses made now, one detests one’s o' 
They pucker one’s cheeks up and furrow one’ 
And one’s skin looks as yellow as that of Mh 

After an epigram that seems to have for 
longitude, I shall tell you but one more, and th 
short. It is said to be made by a cow. Yc 

22 Lady Elizabeth Einoh, eldest second Earl of Egre 
daughter of Heneage, Earl of Ayles- Brdhl. She was La 
ford, and widow of Eobert Benson, chamber to Queen Cl 
Lord Bingley. Walpole. 24 jufigg Margaret 

22 Countess of Egremont. Wat- brated beauty, Wal 
pole, —^Hon. Alicia Maria Carpenter 26 Charlotte, sistei 
(d. 1794), daughter of second Baron and wife of Mr. E 
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; w*‘ l#4l a-t ttmuy ?ilnuig«» .Ht.tiri«*H m Bakcir*^^ and 

livy : 

A wariij a ifry ?4|iring^ 

A hninuu^t\ a Kinn. 

Tlioiii.fh llir* fAmu ni \r^ty the whola of the 

«li*itjr|i hm «4 th*’ irnih thiiii iMfcciiitiiti |»roplic?ey; that 
it in fah»^ i>>t ilw pipriir^j^ h w«4 ftml lailiL 
Tla-'-r*'' 1^ ■r..»ijii'« lt* 4 H !■ ri'i-nri* 11 Boragii®’', wlu^ liiia 

traii»lafr4 : niy L^rd (’hi^jdi’rliidd pr«4om ihtj copy 

!i* tli*^ , t^iii thill $.w iiu! yiii’toniinni for him to do, 

wlo* in thr' pair *^’11 mI had nolh«*r^ and !#imI aetorB, Bho haa 
a I-’®'*, wlijrli %v'iyi damitotl, and woriliy iny 

ii|*i»r'‘*h'at imh. WMiihl |m^ iiiort^ dlvortod witli 

14 %itn. IlMliiiiiir, pfia+iiMn ^ k*»«»|ung an a»8omhly, 

oiirf iiivifiiif* hl»-rally to it. Hho giM«H to ilo’ 

l.lriiii fur r4un^/M^H\ whipH out a enri-Hoy, 

fiipl tli«'-ri ni**riiifig to Iciaiw tiow your cold dcM% 

Olid |u tU uyi yuni p^oopiiiiv m%i Thtimfay* 

51 r. \\‘io!h«‘d ha?* iak»oi iny l^ird J*oi4ilirtiko*» house at 
W hit* h.ill . a hiii m madly Iniilt a« my 

Lui4 iiip/.* If fi«» hm iMaiglii mcuiio tlidigliiful picturos 

uf » li ;d«% and go<Mi to the amount of 

fuii* liUii II« 4 puiiod^t 

I #-**.4 hi All ! I h-a%*** nothing inori! to t#dl you, hut that 
1 h.%%* Uuh a Hir Willimm llooihliy, who Sftw you 
is!'.*-Id .1 %*4i itfo., ati*| mhmrn you, im nil the English you 

i i 1 «* t . _i. 5.. 
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311. To Geoege Montage. 

Arlington Street 

The High Bailiff, after commending himsa 
impartiality for an hour this morning, not unli 
Pelham, has declared Lord Trentham. Th 
they will pull his house down to show thei 
The Princess has luckily produced anothei 
George Vandeput ^ may he recompensed with b 
I stand to-morrow—not for a member, but 
to my sister’s girl, with Mrs. Selwyn and 
were ever three such dowagers? when shi 
meet again? If the babe has not a most 
yellow complexion after such sureties, I 
books, and never answer for another skin. 

You have heard, I suppose, that Nugeni 
a little more seriously for my Lady Lymb 
Why, she was as ugly as Mrs. Nugent, 
children, and was not young. . . 

Adieu! I have told you all I know, an 
scandal, very possibly more than is true, 
beny on Saturday, and so shall not know evei 

Y 

312. To Hoeace Mann. 

Arlington Street 

I DID not doubt but you would be div( 
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I could haye filled more paper with such relations, 
,d not feared tiring you. We haye swarmed with 
s, essays, relations, poems, and exhortations on that 
. One Stukely^, a parson, has accounted for it, 
hink prettily, by electricity—but that is the fashion- 
use, and eyerything is resolyed into electrical appear- 
is formerly eyerything was accounted for by Descartes’s 
s, and Sir Isaac’s grayitation. But they all take 
fter accounting for the earthquake systematically, 
,re you that still it was nothing less than a judgement, 
arton, the Eector of St. Andrews, was the only 
e, or at least honest diyine, upon the occasion. When 
women would haye had him pray to them in his 
church against the intended shock, he excused him- 
1 haying a great cold. ^ And besides,’ said he, ‘ you 
0 to St. James’s Church; the Bishop of Oxford is to 
L there all night about earthquakes.’ Turner, a great 
man, at the corner of next street, had a jar cracked 
> shock: he originally asked ten guineas for the pair: 
w asks twenty, ^ because it is the only jar in Europe 
.as been cracked by an earthquake.’ But I haye quite 
with this topic. The Princess of Wales is lowering 
ice of princes, as the earthquake has raised old china; 
IS produced a fifth boy. In a few years we shall have 
j of York and Lancaster popping out of bagnios and 
is as frequently as Duke Hamilton \ George Selwyn 
good thing the other day on another cheap dignity: 

wQci -nlflvino- at tounis ? He replied* 
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ties and powers, you are making a rout wit] 
which. I shall scold you. We had been divert 
pompous accounts of the reception of the I 
Baden Dourlach at Eome; and now you tell 
been put upon the same foot at Florence! I 
his name when he was here, but on his bein^ 
he was going to Wanstead and the people’s 
the Prince of Bad-door-lock. He was still 
than he of Modena. 

Lord Bath is as well received at Paris a 
Margrave in Italy. Everybody goes to Paris: ] 
ford ^ was introduced to the King, who only i 
enough, ^Ma foil il est bien nourriV Lord 
keeps an immense table there, with sixteen \ 
kitchen; his aide-de-camps invite everybody, bi 
graces the banquet himself, living retired out 
with his old Columbine \ What an extraor( 
with no fortune at all, and with slight parts, h 
teen thousand pounds a year from the govern 
he squanders away, though he has great del 
or five numerous broods of children of one sort 

The famous Westminster election is at last 
and Lord Trentham returned: the mob were 
and pelted Colonel Waldegrave"^ (whom th 
Mr. Leveson) from Covent Garden to the 
knocked down Mr. Offley, who was with 
Harrington ® was scarce better treated when 


from Dublin. There are great commotioi 
one Lucas ^ an apothecary, and favourite ' 
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fit • 

n. 

, ^^fc>oxxt 

^ % * Tile Lord Lieutenant bought off a Sir Eichai 

^^tociot, by a place in the revenue, though wii 
from that silly mock-virtuoso, Billy Bristow 
sillier Fred. Frankland, two oafs, whom you ha' 

14 TT'#- T ^ ^ 

It! 1 grg commissioners there. Here a: 

3^1>xxtes in the Regency, where Lord Harrington fine 
^ot spirit enough to discard these puppet-sho 

^ second volume of Bower's History of i 
I it is tiresome and pert, and running into a warmi 

D^i-X'tia.lity that he had much avoided in his first volum 
tia,35:oii such pains to disprove the Pope's supremac 
tt.ekxxo'wledged pretty early, that he has convinced n 
n.oldiowledged. Rot that you and I care whether 
ox* xxoi;. He is much admired here; but I am not go< 
©xiough to rejoice over him, because he turn< 
^ ta*xxii ; nor honour his confessorship, when he ran aw£ 
xixaterials that were trusted to him to write for tl 


(I 7 i 3 _i 77 i)j whose Scotchman, who became a Jesuit 
'of the proceedings of 1706. He afterwards left the Eomj 
' ft4ldLo3caxi.en and of Irish parlia- Church, was readmitted to it, ai 

« ooncamption attracted the again left it. His Protestant ortt 

• II iosa of* hHe government. In doxy fell under suspicion in 17fi 
® r t,<> :px'o*v'exit him from becoming and in 1766 he engaged in a war 

I i^uoaoxx-fcaxy candidate, he was pamphlets to refute charges broug 
» i l>€j^’03re the bar of the Irish against him by Sir Henry Bedin 
ami of Ooiaamons and declared an field and John Douglas (afterwar 
ii*.y ltc> Xiis country. A resolution Bishop of Salisbury). Some accou 

I »l»€> x>a,ssed, ordering his im- ofthis controversy is given by Hora 
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papacy, and makes use of them to wril 
know how impartial I am; I can love hij 
at a system of cruelty supporting nonseni 
with the truths he tells ; I can and do a( 
his genius in recovering a language thj 
years old, so well as to excel in writing 
that all this had happened without any 1: 

Stosch has grievously offended me; hi 
regard, as I can be of no use to him: h 
his charming infaglia of the Gladiator to 
I must reprove you a little who sent 
much I pressed you to buy it for me 
offered. I still think it one of the finest 
and am mortified at not having it. 

Apropos to Bower; Miss Pelham had 
foretold the return of the earthquake-fit: 
him, to convince her that Bower was to 
the precaution to talk to him first: he ; 
a fire was kindled under the earth,' an 
when it would blaze out. You may 1 
carried to the girl! Adieu ! 

313. To GEonaB Mon' 

Arlington { 

As I am not Vanneck^d \ I have been i 
you for your congratulation, and to assu 


Williain Ponsonby, son of tbe (Gent. Mag. 
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knew what solid happiness was till I was married. Your 
Trevors and Eices dined with me last week at Strawberry 
Hill, and would have had me answer you upon the matri¬ 
monial tone, but I thought I should imitate cheerfulness in 
that style as ill as if I really were married. I have had another 
of your friends with me there some time, whom I adore, 
Mr. Bentley ^; he has more sense, judgement, and wit, more 
taste, and more misfortunes, than sure ever met in any man. 
I have heard that Dr. Bentley, regretting his wanting taste 
for all such learning as his, which is the very want of taste, 
used to sigh and say, < Tully had his Marcus.’ If the sons 
resembled as much as the fathers did, at least in vanity, 

2 Biohard Bentley (1708-1782), son he afterwards resigned. Bentley’s 
of the famous scholar of the same subsequent patrons were Lord Mel- 
name. Bentley’s wit and artistic combe (to whom he addressed a poem) 
talents were peculiarly acceptable to and Lord Bute, through whom he 
Horace Walpole. He lived for some obtained two sinecure—a Commis- 
time at Teddington, and. became a sionership of the Lottery, and a place 
frequent guest at Strawberry Hill in the Post Of&ce. He died in Abing- 
Besides numerous GI-oth.ic designs, don Street, Westminster, in 1782, 
utilized by Horace Walpole at Straw- leaving several children, for whose 
berry Hill, Bentley made architec- benefit Horace Walpole invested a 
tnral drawings in that style for sum of money in the funds. Prom 
Lords Holdernesse and Strafford, a letter of Q-eorge Hardinge to Wal- 
Lady Mary ChurohiU, and others. pole, dated July 17,1780, it appears 
He also illustrated the edition of that Walpole assisted Bentley long 
Gray’s Poems published by Horace after their acquaintance ceased:— 
Walpole in 1768. Luxing Bentley’s ‘at Sir John Griffin’s the other day 
absence in Jersey (to avoid his credi- I met your Bentley, whom I was glad 
tors), Horace Walpole corresponded to see, as a very singular genius. I 
with him, and showed keen interest discovered by an accident that you 
in his pecuniary affairs and artistic are still generous to hi^* (STichols, 
pursuits. In 1761 their friendly rela- lllust. Lit Hist, voh iii. p. 207.) Be- 
tions came to an end. Various sides translating Hentzner’s Travds 
reasons have been assigned for the (printed at Strawberry Hill in 175p, 
quarrel—Bentley’s impatience of Bentley wrote at least one paper in 
nn.f.rnnacrA rftftoordinfir to his neuhew The World, as well as several un- 


I advise him, and assure him he will make his 
you there; that you are an agent from the B 
to the smugglers, and wallow in contraband 
silk handkerchiefs. I found an old newspapc 
with a list of outlawed smugglers ; there wei 
alias Miss Marjoram, Bob Plunder, Brickla^ 
Eobin Cursemother, all of Hawkhurst in Kent 
Harriet* is thoroughly hardened at Buxton, 
is by lying in a public room with the whoL 
drinking waters, I conclude she will come to s: 
run brandy. 

As jolly and abominable a life as she may h 
ing, I defy all her enormities to equal a par 
that I had t’other night. I shall relate it tc 
you the manners of the age, which are always i 
to a person fifty miles off as to one born ar 
fifty years after the time. I had a card from 
Petersham to go with her to Vauxhall. I we; 
to her house at half an hour after seven, and i 
the little Ashe or the pollard Ashe, as they 
had just finished their last layer of red, and h 
somA as crimson could make them. On th€ 
a pair of Dresden candlesticks, a present fr 
hands of Sir John Bland ®; the branches of 


3 In Kent, Montagu’s presence 
there might be due to his cousin, 
Lord Halifax, possessing property 
there in right of his wife, heiress of 
Sir Thomas Dunk, of Tong’s Wood 
in that parish. 

4 Miss Harriet Montagu. 

3 Miss Elizabeth Ashe, stated, in¬ 
directly by Wraxall and directly by 
Mrs. Piozzi (who describes her as 


small in her pers( 
of very high paren 
adventures, indue 
ding and an elo] 
younger Wortley-l 
ried Captain Falc 
a naval o£S.oer. 

6 Sir John Bland 
of Kippax Park, 
ruined himself a1 
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little bower over a cock and hen treading, yes, literally! 
We issued into the Mall to assemble our company, which 
was all the town, if we could get it; for just so many had 
been summoned, except Harry Vane, whom we met by 
chance. We mustered the Duke of Kingston, whom Lady 
Caroline says she has been trying for these seven years, but 
alas! his beauty is at the fall of the leaf. Lord March 
Mr. Whithed, a pretty Miss Beauclerc, and a very foolish 
Miss Sparre®. These two damsels were trusted by their 
mothers for the first time of their lives to the matronly 
conduct of Lady Caroline. As we sailed up the Mall with 
all our colours flying. Lord Petersham with his nose and 
legs twisted to every point of crossness, strode by us on the 
outside, and repassed again on the return. At the end of 
the Mall she called to him ; he would not answer: she gave 
a familiar spring, and, between laugh and confusion, ran up 
to him, ‘ My Lord, my Lord ! why, you don’t see us! ’ We ad¬ 
vanced at a little distance, not a little awkward in expectation 
how all this would end, for my Lord never stirred his hat, 
or took the least notice of anybody: she said, ‘ Do you go with 
us, or are you going anywhere else ? ’—‘I don’t go with you, 
I am going somewhere else ^; and away he stalked, as sulky 
as a ghost that nobody will speak to first. We got into the 
best order we could, and marched to our barge, with a boat 
of French horns attending, and little Ashe singing. We 
paraded some time up the river, and at last debarked at 
VauxhalL There, if we had so pleased, we might have 
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Mrs. Loyd^^, who is supposed to be mar 
Haddington, seeing the two girls following 
Miss Ashe, said aloud, ^ Poor girls, I am sorry ■ 
such bad company.’ Miss Sparre, who desir 
much as the fun of seeing a duel, a thing which, 
fifteen, she has never been so lucky to see ,—t 
to make Lord March resent this ; but he, whc 
and agreeable, laughed her out of this charmi 
a great deal of humour. Here we picked up 
arrived very drunk from Jenny’s Whim^^; ■ 
of going to old Strafford’s catacombs to ma 
love, he had dined with Lady Fitzroy^*^, an< 
eight other women and four other men playing 
would fain have made over his honourable 
terms to poor Miss Beauclerc, who is very m 
not know at all what to do with his whispers 
He then addressed himself to the Sparre, who 
disposed to receive both ; but the tide of chan 
he hiccupped at the reflection of his marriag< 
is wondrous sick, and only proposed to th 
themselves up and rail at the world for three 
the adventures don’t conclude as you expect in 
of a paragraph, you must not wonder, for I a 
a history, but relating one strictly as it ha 
think with full entertainment enough to cor 
last we assembled in our booth, Lady Carolin 
with the vizor of her hat erect, and looking | 
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the next box, where he was enjoying himself with his Norsa 
and petite partk, to help us mince chickens. We 
seven chickens into a china dish, which Lady 0. stewed over 
a lamp with three pats of butter and a flagon of water, 
stirring, and rattling, and laughing, and we every minute 
expecting to have the dish fly about our ears. She had 
brought Betty the fruit-girl, with hampers of strawberries 
and cherries from Eogers’s, and made her wait upon us, and 
then made her sup by us at a little table. The conversation 
was no less lively than the whole transaction.—There was 
a Mr. O’Brien arrived from Ireland, who would get the 
Duchess of Manchester from Mr. Hussey, if she were still at 
Hberty. I took up the biggest liautboy in the dish, and said 
to Lady Car., ‘ Madam, Miss Ashe desires you will eat this 
O’Brien strawberry ’; she replied immediately, ‘I won’t, you 
hussey!’—You may imagine the laugh this reply occasioned. 
—After the tempest was a little calmed, the Pollard said, 
' Now, how anybody would spoil this story that was to repeat 
it, and say, I won’t, you jade! ’ In short, the whole air of our 
party was sufficient, as you will easily imagine, to take up the 
whole attention of the garden; so much so, that from eleven 
o’clock till half an hour after one we had the whole concourse 
round our booth: at last, they came into the little gardens 
of each booth on the sides of ours, till Harry Vane took up 
a bumper, and drank their healths, and was proceeding to 


18 ‘Aug. 30. Aged 67, at her house, was a woman of pleasing manners 
facing St, James’s Street, at the top and conversation, and abounding 



passages. Lord Granbys temper had bee] 
night before : the Prince had invited him 
to Kew, where he won eleven hundred j 
and eight of the former, then cut, and t* 
play with them no longer, for he saw tl 
that they were capable of losing more thm 
Adieu ! I expect in return for this Ion 
tell me some of your frolics with Kobii 
some of Miss Marjoram’s lonrmots. 


P.S. Dr. Middleton called on me yes 
to town to consult his physician for a ja 
legs, symptoms which, the doctor tells ] 
believes, can be easily cured; I think ! 
and near his end. He lately advised m 
sense of his own happiness; but if an; 
him to the contrary, at his time of life, 
not have broke so fast. 


EEKATUM. 

Page 89, Letter 156, note 1. F(yr ‘ Trojano Boc 
poem,’ &c., read? * Trajano Boccalini (1656-1618) 
BagguagU di Farnaso, which was translated ini 
title of Advertisements from Famassm, by Hem 





